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FOREWORD 

I have read Madame Krassin’s life of her husband with 
great interest. It brings out very well what seem to me to have 
been the essential characteristics of a remarkable man. He 
clearly saw that the policy of isolating Russia from political 
and economic contacts with the rest of the world was bad for 
everybody. 
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There is a curious contradiction, it would seem, in the life 
of a man who was first a prominent revolutionary, and then late 
in the twenties began a business career which in any other coun¬ 
try would have assured him finally of the highest rewards as a 
captain of industry. From his earliest youth Leonid Boriso- 
vitch Krassin was committed heart and soul, as many other 
Russian patriots, to the democratic movement, having for its 
object the introduction of Russia into the great family of Western 
civilisation. For that he went through the bitter experiences 
of political prison and spent a number of years in exile. When, 
however, in the midst of the social upheaval of 1917, the Bol¬ 
shevik minority under the leadership of Lenin, possessed them¬ 
selves of the Government, Krassin was simply a spectator and 
took no active share in the movement. Whether the events 
of those fateful days prove to be a blessing or a curse to the 
country, Krassin can neither be praised nor blamed for what 
happened. 

Krassin, like so many other men of his generation, could not 
but be a revolutionary in the face of an archaic political regime 
' which was indifferent to Russia’s longing for political freedom. 
In those last few decades of the Tsarist regime there can be no 
question of Russia’s upward climb towards the level of other 
European States. In some respects, in literature and art, for 
instance, Russia was at the head of Europe’s intellectual life. 
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and when the foundations were being laid for a powerful 
industrial development, it was patent that the country had out¬ 
grown the old political forms to which the autocratic government 
tried to confine her. 

But Krassin, by reason of his natural gifts, of his scientific 
education, and of his subsequent life as a business man, held a 
too sober and realistic a view of life and had too clear a vision on 
men and things, on life and history and on the question of the 
development of Russia. He knew too well the price a country 
pays for progress, whether material or intellectual or moral, to 
have ever dreamt of a revolution in Russia that should destroy all 
that had taken so long and so much pains to acquire and build up. 
That was why he kept aloof when the Bolshevists started carry¬ 
ing out the most tragic change which a great country has ever 
endured. He was thus faithful to his ideas, to his conscience. 

But he did not remain aloof for a long time. A revolution, 
even as a big fire or an earthquake, has always a gloomy mor¬ 
row, when people realise too late that destruction is a ghastly 
blunder, and that it is impossible to live amidst ruins, material 
and moral. The necessity of reconstruction appears, and with 
it the need of builders. Anyone can help to pull down a house ; 
they are but few who can rebuild. In Russia there happened 
to be far fewer than anywhere else. One could count them on 
one’s fingers. And then it was that Krassin, still true to himself, 
with his creative temperament and ideas, came forward on to the 
Russian political stage. He then joined the ranks of the Govern¬ 
ment in order to help clear up the general ruins, to lessen the 
people’s indescribable misery, and to put again order where there 
was but calamity, confusion and chaos. 

In the short period of seven year'; he accomplished an amount 
of work greater than almost any other man in the history of any 
country. He improved to the extent that was possible at that 
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time the disorganised transport services in Russia ; he took part 
in diplomatic negotiations with Germany during the German 
invasion of Russia ; he carried out diplomatic work in the Baltic 
States ; he organised Russian trade, and further he negotiated 
those various agreements, now known to the public at large in 
England and France, which made his name famous, and which 
helped Russia to regain at least a part of her old prestige in 
the world, and which contributed so much to the cause of peace 
in Europe. 

I propose to give in this book an account of this, my husband’s 
work, which was and still remains so intimately linked with 
the slow and painstaking process of Russian revival. I can 
hardly avoid mentioning now and then certain episodes of his 
life as a private man, seeing that I am not an historian, but 
simply the woman who witnessed his activities in the capacity 
of his wife. I should like to say here at once so that I need not 
return to the subject again, that when my husband died, the 
warmest reminiscences of him came from men disinterested 
in politics, but who were grateful to his memory for what 
he had done for the revival of economic life and science in 
Russia. 

It is my painful duty to mention here that there were also 
people who did not shrink from spreading calumnies over the 
grave of a man who could not give them the reply they deserved. 
Thus according to “ information ” printed in the Press through¬ 
out the world, Krassin was supposed to have left to his widow 
U several million pounds sterling. I need hardly stoop to refute 
this. The revolution deprived Krassin of a very lucrative 
appointment and a small estate in the centre of Russia, but it 
brought him nothing, nothing but a premature death. He saw 
in the revolution un fait accompli and tried to make the best 
of it, not in his own interest but in that of Russia, whom he loved 
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all his life with a deep, although unassuming passion, a passion 
that expressed itself in deeds, not in words. He did not expect, 
nor did he seek any reward for his work for his country, and he 
died a poor man. The only heritage he left to his family was the 
spotless name of a great citizen and a passionate patriot, and I 
am content with this inheritance. 

Lubov Krassin. 

London, 1929. 
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LEONID KRASSIN: 

HIS LIFE AND WORK 

CHAPTER I 

THE ICE-BBEAKEB 

' * * ’ • • * V '** * • r ■ 

The name of the first Commissar of Foreign Trade of Soviet 

Russia has been perpetuated in the story of the Krassin, 
that gallant Russian ice-breaker which went to the rescue of 
the stranded members of General Nobile’s party on the occasion 
of the Italia expedition to the North Pole. That act, which all 
the world has acclaimed, is symbolic of the man who came for¬ 
ward, not as a Bolshevik, but as a patriot, to save the industrial 
fabric of his country from utter destruction. It fell to him, 
indeed, to break the ice that separated Russia under the Bol¬ 
shevists from every channel of international commerce. Krassin 
was a business man who had no patience with a negative policy 
that spelt isolation. He knew that peace was essential to a 
shattered Europe, and that there could be no peace, no restora¬ 
tion of economic health, until the other nations could be induced 
to accept the new Russia as a permanent factor. It is safe to 
say that, had Krassin lived to conduct diplomatic and commercial 
relations between Russia and Great Britain, there would 
never have ensued the present relapse into the fatal enmity 
between the two countries which has poisoned once more the 
atmosphere of Europe. 

In June 1920, the arrival in London of the first official 
delegation from Soviet Russia, headed by L. B. Krassin, was 
pronounced to be the greatest sensation of the political season. 
The representatives of Russian commercial interests were faced 
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by a peculiarly difficult task, for the moment chosen to open 
negotiations with the British Government was a moment of 
exceptional hostility to Bolshevism and all its works. It was 
entirely due to the solid worth and efficiency of the leader of 
the delegation, and to the favourable impression he made on 
everybody who had dealings with him, that the task was possible 
at all. Very soon Krassin acquired the reputation of being the 
only able and influential representative of the U.S.S.R. abroad, 
as may be seen from the notices in the Press—in Europe and 
in America—recording his conversations with political leaders, 
bankers, industrialists and journalists of all parties. Krassin’s 
personality was the decisive factor in recreating that atmo¬ 
sphere of confidence without which there can be not only no 
satisfactory relations between Governments but also not even 
the basis for individual transactions. The conclusion of the 
Trade Agreement in March 1921 paved the way for something 
approaching normal relations between the two countries. 
Krassin’s work has been to a great extent undone by the fatal 
breach of May 1927, and there will be many people in England 
to-day who will echo the remark that was heard in the House of 
Lords one day at the end of November 1926 : “ With the death 
of Krassin the last thread between Russia and Western Europe 
has snapped.” 

Thus L. B. Krassin appeared in the public eye. How he 
came to be what he was, the merchant in whose hands were all 
the commercial interests of his vast country, and his message 
to the world, that is my story. I am proud to be able to write 
from intimate knowledge of the man of whom Maxim Gorki once 
said : “ There are artists at our earthly toil, and for them work 
is sheer joy and pleasure. L. B. Krassin was one of those 
who felt deeply the poetry of work, for people like him life 
itself is an art.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE STUDENT 

Anyone meeting Leonid Borisovitch Krassin would have taken 
him for a typical Europeanised Russian. Yet he was bom in 
far-away Siberia and knew nothing of our busy urban civilisa¬ 
tion until he left school at the age of seventeen. 

The notion that Siberia is but a vast convict settlement dies 
hard in England. Who has not read stories—each more horrible 
than the last—of the gloomy prisons set in the midst of those 
huge frozen plains, where under the Tsarist regime the criminal 
elements of the country eked out their miserable existence ? 
To-day one thinks of Siberia rather as a Russian equivalent of 
those conveniently remote Italian islands to which political 
opponents of the Fascist regime may be sent at any time for a 
period of “ enforced confinement.” It is quite true that part 
of the vast region is thinly populated, innocent of vegetation, 
and, in fact, desolate enough to match the vision conjured up 
by the public imagination—and the cinematograph. But, as 
many American, if not English, business men have come to 
know full well, all Siberia south of the great railway connecting 
Vladivostok with Moscow is a very rich and fertile land with a 
most healthy climate and apparently inexhaustible resources of 
natural wealth. The towns are at least as well-built and 
habitable as those in European Russia, the rural population 
distinctly more prosperous, and in the larger towns the 
secondary schools are, generally speaking, up to the same 

standard as the lycees in France or the gymnasia in Germany. 
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The revolutionary movement, which had been gathering 
strength for the best part of a hundred years before the upheaval 
of 1917, had made little or no progress in this part of Russia— 
for a very good reason. Here there were no relics of the feudal 
system of land tenure; the peasant was neither a God-fearing 
member of a “ great household ” nor tenant of some remote 
and maybe absentee landlord, but a self-respecting proprietor 
of his own little piece of land. Nor was he necessarily tied to 
the soil; one finds the Siberian moujik devoting almost as 
much time to the hunting of furred animals and fishing as to 
agriculture. 

Many of those who had served their term in the State prisons 
preferred to remain in Siberia as free peasants than to return to 
conditions which were often scarcely removed from serfdom, 
and so there grew up a generation of strong, independent and 
enterprising “ squatters ” whose life recalls the experience of the 
early settlers in the Western States of America. It seems strange 
that among these simple hardy folk, who had no reason to be 
discontented with their lot, the Tsarist Government itself should 
have scattered the early seeds of Socialism by its policy of exile 
to Siberia for political as well as social offenders. 

In the seventies, however, the province of Tobolsk, where 
Krassin was born in 1870 at a small country town named Kurgan, 
was still virtually immune from the diseases that were gradu¬ 
ally undermining the national system. 

Krassin’s father was a hard-working Government official 
of moderate means, whose busy life left unspoiled a refined and 
sensitive nature that found expression chiefly in poetry. His 
mother was a very able and energetic woman, and was undoubt¬ 
edly the real head of the family. Leonid Borisovitch inherited 
both his mother’s energy and practical qualities and his father’s 
simple plodding disposition. At the age of thirteen the boy had 
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already very decided ideas of self-discipline, and he tried in 
every way to develop his will-power, particularly in the direc¬ 
tion of overcoming any physical or emotional nervousness, a 
very unusual thing in a Russian in those days. 

Krassin was educated at the Public School at Tumen and 
went through the ordinary course preparatory to the university. 
Then it was decided that he should leave Siberia and go to the 
capital, where he would be able to specialise in chemistry at the 
Technological Institute. Knowing nothing of the life of a big 
city he felt shy and bewildered, as he once told me, on that 
first journey into the great world. There were no trains east 
of the Urals in those days, so he had to make his way by road 
as far as Moscow, but when he reached that great city and 
began to explore it he was revolted by the turmoil and went 
back to the station to wait for the train to Petersburg. Yet in 
this same city of Moscow, less than a quarter of a century later, 
he was to attain the height of his career. When at Petersburg, 
Krassin, like all other students, began to play at politics ; there 
was never any question as to where his heart lay : not in the 
countryside, but among the toiling masses of the towns. 

Here is what Krassin himself wrote about his childhood 
and youth: 

“ I was born on July 15th, 1870, in Kurgan, a little 
town of the Western Siberian steppe, which, during the 
ten years preceding the war, had grown into an important 
centre for Siberian butter and a trading centre for grain 
and other agricultural products. Perhaps the broad¬ 
mindedness of my upbringing, which strikes me so much 
now, when I look back, was due to the fact that the 
majority of the Siberian intellectual, merchant and 
middle classes had lived for generations under the 
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influence of such people as exiled Polish rebels and a 
never-ending stream of politicians of different parties, 
from the first ‘ people ’ circles to the ‘ Narodnia Volia ’ 
[People’s Freedom] group. Very early in my child¬ 
hood days I took a great interest in natural science, 
which was encouraged by the fact that in the Technical 
School where my brother and I studied there was a 
small but well-equipped natural history museum as 
well as good libraries and laboratories. We left the 
middle school with very detached and neutral views as 
regards politics. Our interests were more centred on 
chemistry and applied science. 

“ The Technical School in Tumen, well-equipped 
according to the ideas of the time, had given me a 
good grounding in mathematics, natural science and 
chemistry, and I entered the Petersburg Technological 
Institute in 1887, aspiring to follow in the footsteps of 
my famous countryman, D. I. Mendeleef. 1 

“ In spite of the influence of the political exiles in my 
part of the world, on my arrival in Petersburg I had no 
fixed political opinions, and for the first year confined 
myself assiduously to my studies. Our little group from 
Tumen maintained a very reserved attitude towards 
those who insisted that the young students should join 
the revolutionary organisations, pleading that they were 
still ignorant in these matters, and that before we took 
the plunge into politics we wished to study political 
economy, for we understood in a vague sort of way 
that political economy held the key to all social questions 
and doctrinal controversies. 


“ This attitude brought about somewhat strained 
relations with those who held opinions more to the ‘ Left,’ 
and who considered that it was useless to pore over solemn 
books when one might read articles by flertzen, Cherni- 
chevski or Michailovski, or dip into Political Letters by 
Lavrov, and thereby obtain sufficient training in revo¬ 
lutionary theory to enter on active work. 

“ Karl Marx says somewhere that, when there are 
influences in opposition to one another, the attitude 
taken up by the younger elements, as expressed in their 
ideas, often takes the form of simply repudiating the 
ideas of the previous generation, and, merely for the sake 
of being different, the ‘ young ones ’ often go further and 
more wholeheartedly along a path which they might 
never have taken at all, had it not been for these initial 
polemics and ‘ wild skirmishes.’ 

“ That is what happened to us. We felt instinctively 
that the key to a knowledge of society lay in the study 
of economics, and so we Tumen students began to study 
J. S. Mill’s book—in translation, of course—with Chern- 
ichevski’s notes. But we were not satisfied merely with 
Mill and Chernichevski. At that time a student with 
any pretensions to being up-to-date considered it neces¬ 
sary to read all the prohibited literature—not only 
Gertzen, Chernichevski and Lavrov, but also the Utopian 
theories of Saint Simonian Socialism and sometimes 
the prohibited journal Narodnia Volia. Natural science 
was put aside, and the teaching of physics and chemistry 
perceptibly cooled off as the idealistic ardour increased. 
For many of us our former studies became merely an 
unpleasant duty.” 


1 The discoverer of the Periodic System in chemistry. 



CHAPTER III 


THE DISCIPLE OF KAEL MARX 

The first organised revolutionary outbreak in Russia occurred 
in December 1825. It was easily suppressed, and the luckless 
Decembrists, as they are usually called, were either executed 
or banished to Siberia. From that time onward the reform 
movement was forced underground, and the liberal-minded 
set the fashion of those secret societies which ever since have 
been associated with my country. Throughout the reigns of 
Alexander II and III there were indeed two distinct currents 
of “ revolutionary ” thought: on the one hand the more res¬ 
trained, but at the same time persistent, demand for a reform 
of the Constitution ; on the other hand the more aggressive and 
impatient clamour of a younger and wilder element, men 
entirely lacking in administrative experience—as were also 
most of the Moderates—but cocksure of themselves and their 
theories and never doubting for a moment the possibility of 
their realisation. 

In a country where freedom of speech, freedom of assembly 
and freedom of conscience were denied to the ordinary citizen, 
it was inevitable that the “ intellectuals ” should tend to form 
a class apart, desperately eager to be in touch with liberalising 
influences from Western Europe, and in time swallowing with 
the most varied results the new doctrine of Socialism. And 
among the intelligentsia—that stratum of the population of 
which we hear so much in the more primitive countries like 
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Russia and Spain—there was a sustained conflict between 
revolutionary groups which was exactly parallel to the economic 
struggle between town and country, then and still to-day 
Russia’s great problem. 

The Narodniki, or Peasant Party (c./., the Italian Partito 
Popolare, or the National Peasant Party in Rumania), believed 
that the capitalist system as evolved in other parts of Europe 
would never develop in an agricultural country like Russia. As 
they saw it, the future of Russia lay with the peasants in the 
villages, not with the workers in the towns. The opportunities 
for educating the peasantry in local government, however, were 
few and far between, and at an early date a section of the party 
(the so-called Social Revolutionaries) began to agitate for “ direct 
action ” on the part of the peasants to obtain their “ rights.” 

These two groups were, so to speak, home products. The 
leaders of the young revolutionary movement cast entirely in 
the Western mould were Plehanoff and Lenin. They believed 
that Capitalism was developing in Russia very rapidly, and 
that since the industrial class was already there, the country must 
inevitably follow the same line of development as the rest of 
Europe. “ The Revolution in Russia can be victorious only 
as a workman’s revolution ” was their watchword. 

Krassin grew up, as we have seen, just at the time when the 
works of Karl Marx and the writings of Engels and Kautsky 
were filtering through to Russia. The students at Petersburg 
took the lead in forming associations which adopted as their 
programme all the teachings of Marx in ‘ Das Kapital. 
Leonid Borisovitch soon became a prominent member of the 
new Social-Democratic Party. He and other enthusiasts whose 
interest was mainly in social problems organised similar “ revo¬ 
lutionary clubs ” among the working men in the capital, and 
students and workers would pore over the social-democratic 
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literature together. Krassin, with a rare gift of explaining the 
most complicated questions in simple language, soon became a 
popular figure among the working classes. 

I first met Leonid Borisovitch in the winter of the year 
1890. The occasion was an invitation to go and hear a lecture 
to be given by the “ young student Krassin ” on the philosophy 
of Karl Marx. He was then twenty years of age and still 
holding a scholarship at the Petersburg Technological Institute. 
I was told the lecture would be very interesting, and curiosity 
drew me to find out to what extent the humanitarian aspira¬ 
tions of the time—to me there seemed then no better or nobler 
life than to go and live on the land, help the peasants, teach 
them, and give them medical aid—had gripped the imagination 
of the students. 

When I went into the lecture-room I saw at a table just near 
us a young student, his handsome face somewhat flushed, his 
rebellious locks falling over a rather high forehead, and grey 
eyes alert and keen. The eagerness with which he spoke and 
with which the others followed him left no doubt in my mind 
but that this was “ the young student Krassin.” Here was the 
bearing and the determination of an eagle. 

Owing to these political activities Krassin was destined to 
leave his chemistry course uncompleted, for the time being at 
least. In 1891 he was involved in one of those perfectly harm¬ 
less demonstrations in which students on the Continent are wont 
to indulge, and he was expelled from the Institute. Not only 
were his friends indignant but even the principals of the Institute 
were sorry to see one of their prize men taken from them. Leonid 
decided to go to Nijni-Novgorod and there do his military 
service. Being a clever draughtsman, he was soon given special 
work to do by his Commanding Officer, who was a military 
engineer and something of an inventor. This enabled him to 


live quite comfortably, though simply, in a private house, and 
he had to be in barracks only for a few hours every day. 

When he first came to Nijni Novgorod, Krassin had at once 
begun to interest himself in the local social-democratic organisa¬ 
tion, notwithstanding his recent expulsion from Petersburg and 
the great risk he was running in becoming involved in politics 
while still serving in the Army. Krassin soon came to under¬ 
stand that the chief need was for pamphlets and booklets that 
could reach the people, and so he set about translating the chief 
German writings. Within a year or two the Nijni Novgorod 
“ Circle ” began to play a prominent part in the organisation 
of the Social-Democratic Party. 

One day, after it had become generally known that Krassin 
was the translator of this new revolutionary literature, the police 
paid a visit to his lodgings and discovered a number of the pro¬ 
hibited German works. Krassin was taken off to Moscow and 
there placed in solitary confinement. It was not until several 
months afterwards—and then only with the greatest difficulty— 
that I obtained permission to visit him in prison. 

The official who conducted me to the cell where L.B. was 
remained present all the time I was there, and the corridor was 
so dark that we could only just see each other through the iron 
bars which separated us. Only time to say a few brief words 
and then good-bye ... for how long neither of us could tell. 

One regular visitor there was at first to brighten his lonely 
hours. It was the early summer of 1892 when he was placed in 
confinement, and the window of his cell let in the sunlight from 
the west. “ Every evening,” he told me once, “ I used to wait 
eagerly for the sun to make its appearance on the western horizon 
and watch it sink slowly out of sight, lighting up in its passage 
the domes of the churches of the Kremlin with a mass of golden 
flatae. Then, when the sun itself had disappeared, there was 
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the crimson afterglow spreading higher and higher over the sky, 
tinging the gilded crosses, then gradually fading away again and 
giving place to the deep blue of evening.” But as the summer 
passed away and autumn brought with it the shortening days, 
the friendly visitor withdrew himself more and more from the 
horizon spanned by L.B.’s window, and finally his vigil ceased, 
and he was left with the unchanging greyness of the four 
walls of his cell. Krassin was determined, however, not to 
lose heart, and as he was allowed to have books he applied himself 
diligently to further study of the German language and its 
literature. The works of Goethe and Schiller became his prison 
companions, and he came to know many passages by heart which 
he never forgot in after-life. 

When he was released from prison after some ten months 
of this dismal confinement he was obliged to leave Moscow, being 
still forbidden to stay in a university town. Besides, he had not. 
yet completed his term of military service that he had started in 
Nijni Novgorod. So he went to Tula, not far from Moscow, and 
joined the military contingent there. 

In the summer of 1893 I was with a holiday party which 
went to stay at Yasnia Poliana, close to Tula, and Krassin was 
able to come over and see us quite often. This was where 
Count Leo Tolstoi lived. He had, as we discovered, quite a 
following among the peasantry, men of a simple character like 
their master, devoted to him, though, of course, unable to under¬ 
stand the deep philosophical thoughts which were in his mind. 

When he heard that a party of young students from Peters¬ 
burg were staying in the neighbourhood, Tolstoi at once expressed 
a wish to meet us. Krassin came with us, and almost im¬ 
mediately the two men became involved in a somewhat heated 
argument. L.B. was, of course, zealously defending the teach¬ 
ings of Marx and Engels, which Tolstoi even more vehemently 
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was attacking. The three of us were sitting together on a seat 
in the Park at Yasnia Poliana. Directly in front of us was a wide 
avenue of limes, two straight lines of trees which appeared to 
converge in the dim distance. Suddenly Tolstoi turned round to 
Krassin and said : “You poor children, your teachers have misled 
you. And you are still just like children, so very sure you are 
right in your views. When you are a little older you will know 
better how much reliance to place on theories about our life in 
society and the governance of the State. You say that men 
have this or that natural right, but then you are talking about 
individuals as separate human beings. The only rights are 
those derived from membership of society, the only individuals 
we know are individuals-in-society. What you think to be the 
truth, the only truth, may just as well be the reverse. Look at 
that avenue of limes, the two sides appear to come together at the 
end, but really they are parallel lines and we only think we see 
them meet. ... You say that there can be no collective happi¬ 
ness as long as there are rich and poor. I agree, but you can do 
nothing to advance the common good unless you can make the 
poor richer without making the rich poorer. According to your 
theories, you have a perfect right to come here into my garden 
and pick the apples, as I saw you doing the other day, but if 
everyone were to do that sort of thing, how could that possibly 
add to the supply of wealth ? Do you not see that in every 
household here must be one who is the master, and as long as he 
is a good master the affairs of the household will prosper ? If 
not, there is endless trouble. So it is with the State, only then 
the responsibility is colossal. . . . No, no, my dear children, 
everything you say is all wrong. I am heartily sorry for 
you if you try to follow out the teachings of Marx and 
Engels.” 

A few days after this conversation Tolstoi called on us to 
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walk with him to the blacksmith’s, where he was going to sharpen 
a hatchet. During the walk the two men were again in such 
serious disagreement that Tolstoi really became angry and began 
to stamp with rage. When we parted, relations were very 
strained. But the very same evening Tolstoi came along to see 
us, full of apologies for his behaviour. He entreated us to forgive 
him, saying it was never right to lose one’s temper. His great 
grey head and his simple childlike face and gentle eyes looked 
so pathetic that we could have hugged him. We parted from 
him good friends and never saw him again afterwards. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ENGINEER 

Krassin’s friends were very concerned about his health, which 
had suffered a good deal from his imprisonment in Moscow, and 
it was arranged, therefore, that he should go away to the South. 
A few months of healthy open-air life with friends at Koreiz, 
on the Crimean coast, set him right. Then after a visit to his 
parents, who were then living at Irkutsk, he looked for some 
appointment which would give him opportunities of practical 
engineering experience, for by now, although he had not been 
allowed to finish his course at the Institute, he had decided to go 
on from chemistry to electrical engineering. It was in the devel¬ 
opment of the use of electricity in which he was mainly interested 
for the rest of his life. 

Not until towards the end of 1895 did Krassin seek permission 
to complete the course of training which had been interrupted 
by his expulsion from Petersburg. He went to Kharkoff, and 
here in the South he seemed to be in a position to leave politics 
alone for a while and concentrate on his professional career. 
In 1900 he obtained his diploma from the Technical School. 
Almost immediately an old friend of his, Robert Edward Klasson, 
whom he had known in Petersburg and who was now a director 
of the big electrical power concern in Baku, made him an offer 
to go there and undertake the construction of a second power 
station in the “ White Town ” on the outskirts of the town itself. 
Krassin at once accepted this proposition, looking forward to 
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his first job as a fully-fledged engineer. He carried out the 
enterprise with characteristic energy and enthusiasm, super¬ 
vising every detail and often getting into the boilers himself, in 
this and many other ways developing a genuine esprit de corps 
among the employees. After four years he was promoted and 
put in charge of the power station. 

His devotion to his profession, however, by no means pre¬ 
vented him from going on with his revolutionary activities. 
He established a special printing office in Baku for the dis¬ 
semination of the social-democratic literature from abroad, for 
which there was now a genuine demand. Feeling was growing 
strong against the police regime, and not only the'intellectuals and 
writers like Maxim Gorki—whom Krassin came to know on one of 
his visits to the North—but even a number of wealthy members of 
the bourgeoisie came to have a certain sympathy with the workers’ 
movement. There was a revealing article written by Maxim 
Gorki shortly after Krassin’s death, which describes the impres¬ 
sion made by the latter on a certain well-known factory owner, 
Savva Morosoff, whom he met at Gorki’s house in Sestroretsk, 
near Petersburg. It is interesting as a portrait of Krassin at this 
time (1903). “ . . . Thin and bony, shrewd-looking, his face for 
all the world like an old ikon. When you looked into it, the 
pursed lips, wide nostrils, and square brow with a deep furrow in 
the middle, revealed a man of Russian charm, at the same time 
with an energy that was not Russian. Savva sometimes used 
to amuse himself by adopting a pose before strangers, but he 
soon dropped that attitude with Krassin, who spoke well and 
used no superfluous words . . .” The friendship with Krassin, 
a man of entirely different outlook and temperament, did much 
to brighten a nature that was inclined to be morose and 
pessimistic. 

Krassin remained in Baku until the year 1904, when his 
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health began to give way again. The doctors said he was sicken¬ 
ing for malaria, and advised him to leave Baku and move once 
more to the North. 

The years had passed and fate had separated us, it seemed, 
completely. Yet, when I suddenly received a telegram from 
L.B. in the early spring of 1903, saying he was coming to Peters¬ 
burg for a few days and that “ it would seem strange to come to 
P. and not see you,” my heart told me that in spite of everything 
our love was unchanged. He asked me to meet his train, and I 
anticipated a joyously happy meeting. Face to face, however, we 
both felt shy and could not find even the ordinary words of 
greeting. This shyness was simply the outward form of our great 
discovery that we had loved each other all along. In the summer 
of 1904 L.B. left Baku and we were married. For our honey¬ 
moon we went to that same Nijni Novgorod where thirteen years 
before our real friendship had begun on a holiday camping 
party from Petersburg. 

At first we had to live in a very modest way. The joy of 
being together again after long suffering and separations more 
than made up for any lack of material satisfactions. Our mutual 
understanding was all the stronger from the fact that we had 
only won each other after paying dearly in the school of experi¬ 
ence. The broken ends of the chain had been reforged in the 
bond of sympathy that united us. 

A few months after our marriage L.B. obtained a post in the 
electrical works of the textile factories in Orehove Zyevo, near 
Moscow. These factories belonged to the same Savva Morosoff 
to whom he had first been introduced by Maxim Gorki. Orehove 
Zyevo was a typical provincial manufacturing centre, consisting 
merely of the factory buildings, housing accommodation for the 
staff, a co-operative stores and a club. The last-named was the 
only place where the educated people could meet for recreation, 
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and it was dull and monotonous enough, as it was. However, 
Moscow was not so very far away—two or three hours by train— 
and we found it possible occasionally to go to a theatre there or to 
the opera. Many a time—I often think of this—coming home 
late, we would find one of L.B.’s friends waiting for us, someone 
who was perhaps out of work or too poor to go to an hotel, and 
Krassin always had a smile of welcome for them. He would 
say : “ Have you had any dinner ? ” and then, turning to me : 
“ Lubasha, can you give my comrade something to eat ? ” 

Quite frequently Krassin had to go to Moscow alone on 
the business of the Party. When he used to come along to me 
and just say shyly : “You know, Lubasha, I must go to Moscow 
again,” I saw that he was reticent about his movements so 
as not to make me anxious about him. But, as a matter of fact, 
the uncertainty made me more anxious every time I went to 
see him off. It was only many years afterwards that I found out 
from his friends something about the personal dangers he used 
to run on those occasions, while I was sitting alone in the evening 
light at Orehove, my eyes watching the hands of the clock and 
waiting for the train from Moscow which was to bring him safely 
back. 

During one of these visits he was nearly arrested along with 
other members of the Party. It was early in 1905, when the 
members who composed the Central Committee of the Social- 
Democratic Party assembled in Moscow at the house of the 
writer, Leonid Andreyev. The last report was just being read 
when the police arrived with warrants to arrest all those present. 
L.B., as it happened, was half an hour late in arriving, and con¬ 
sequently he had taken a rissak. 1 As the house stood in its own 
grounds, the police had made a cordon round it, which, of course, 
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attracted a crowd of onlookers. Krassin saw in a flash what had 
happened and told the driver to go straight on. But although 
he himself escaped being arrested in this way, he did not forget 
his friends who were not so fortunate. A plan to set them free 
took shape almost at once in his mind. 

One day, six months later, after the procedure of investi¬ 
gation (it was the same system as in France, the juge 
d’instruction, or examining magistrate, trying the case before 
any public proceedings)—the prisoners were allowed to 
see their relatives in the waiting-room at the prison. 
—Krassin walked in with the other visitors with a kindly 
and confident bearing, and started to relate some anecdote. 
Then, lowering his voice, he explained that everything was 
ready for their escape. The Central Committee of the Party 
had purchased a house near-by that could be seen from a window 
of the prison overlooking the adjoining vegetable garden, and 
from there an underground passage had been made to the yard 
where the prisoners took their daily exercises. This plan would 
certainly have worked successfully, but it was never carried out, 
because far more important events destroyed the need for it. 
The rebellion of 1905 had broken out, and straightway a crowd 
of people waving red flags stormed the prison and released 
the men. 

That year 1905 was indeed a milestone in Russian revolu¬ 
tionary politics. On the 9th of January a priest named Gapon 
led a procession of thousands of Petersburg workmen, carrying 
no arms, but bearing Church banners, ikons, crosses and por¬ 
traits of the Tsar up to the Winter Palace in the hope that the 
Tsar would listen to their grievances and speak to them in person. 
But the miltary took no account of their supplications and 
opened fire on them mercilessly. While Gapon himself contrived 
to disappear in time, many of the defenceless workers were killed 
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outright. This incident made a great impression on all classes 
in Russia. Now definite demands for political liberties were 
heard at meetings and banquets, and they were acclaimed by 
many who, not very long before, had affirmed that agitation of 
this kind, coming at a time when Russia was at war with Japan, 
could only have been instigated by secret agents of that Power. 

The workers’ movement, of course, took on a new lease of 
life, and its renewed vigour was demonstrated in the general 
strike of the autumn of 1905, which developed under the influence 
and authority of the newly-formed Soviets of Workers’ Delegates. 
By this time the Tsar’s advisers were thoroughly alarmed, and, fully 
realising the weakness of its position, the Government took the 
unprecedented step of calling upon representatives of the people 
to come forward and form a Constituent Assembly. The new 
body was to be the supreme legislative power in the country. 
In this way the first Russian Duma came into being. This 
tactical advantage proved to be valueless in the face of the con¬ 
tinued opposition of the Socialists who made up a large pro¬ 
portion of the intelligentsia. A certain amount of freedom 
was also accorded to the Press ; in particular, the organ of the 
Social-Democrats, which had formerly always been printed in 
secret, was now permitted by law. New Life, as it was called, 
was then edited by Maxim Gorki, the technical and financial 
business being in the hands of Krassin, who managed to raise the 
necessary funds mainly through the generosity of his employer, 
the manufacturer, Savva Morosoff. 

This spell of relative freedom was not of long duration. 
After the war with Japan had come to an end, the Government 
felt in a stronger position and better able to deal with its domestic 
troubles. A period of repression and reaction set in. The 
printing of New Life was once more forbidden by law and a 
number of arrests were made. Among the few who had time 
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to make their escape abroad was V. I. Lenin, who was then in 
Petersburg. He remarked to Krassin before his departure : 
“ This is the beginning of a reaction which is likely to last 
twenty years, unless there is a war in the meantime. That is 
why we must needs go abroad and work from there.” Lenin 
himself made his way to Finland, residing there for a little time, 
and then to Switzerland. He did not return to Russia until 
after the Tsarist Government had been overthrown, and he 
saw his chance of smashing its feckless successor. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE BUSINESS MAN 

In the autumn of 1905, just before the general strike was pro¬ 
claimed, we had moved again, this time to Petersburg, L.B. 
having secured a post with the Belgian Power Company, which 
had its offices in that city. But as we both of us thought 
that it was necessary for the children to have as much country 
air as possible, we made arrangements to take a house outside 
the radius of the town itself, yet not too far away, so that L.B. 
could make the journey to and fro every day. We found 
what we wanted, a pretty country residence, right in the middle 
of pine woods, at Kuokkala in Finland. Krassin was a lover 
of winter sports, and there was good ski-ing to be had on the 
surrounding hills. My husband was very fond of children, and 
quickly won their affection, too. Indeed, I could not help 
noticing that some of his happiest moments were when he could 
forget all about the storm and stress of his political life and 
become a child again with them. 

Life went on smoothly and happily like this at Kuokkala 
until politics intruded once again and upset everything. One 
Sunday morning in February 1908, at an early hour before the 
household was awake, the police appeared with a warrant for 
Krassin’s arrest. This was the work of some agent provocateur 
who had been sent to watch the premises to obtain evidence of 
Krassin’s connections with men whom the Government was 
watching. L.B. remained perfectly calm as he followed every 
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movement of the men who began to search the house. They 
found nothing in any way compromising, but, nevertheless, they 
took him away with them, a prisoner, leaving us in terror of the s 
unknown. 

He was taken to the prison of Wiborg, but for the time being 
allowed as a privileged person to stay in the unoccupied hospital 
quarters, and his mother and I were permitted to go and see 
him every day and stay quite a long time. 

According to the law of Finland at that time, persons arrested 
for political offences were released after a period of thirty days, 
if by then the Russian authorities had not brought against them 
a charge sufficient to justify trial proceedings. 

In spite of friendly reassurances from the Governor of the 
prison, I waited in an agony of suspense. On the thirtieth 
morning, not having seen him for nearly three weeks, I went 
along with his brother to the prison, feeling all strung up. 

After a couple of hours or so of waiting the good news came that 
L.B. was to be released in the absence of any real charge. 

Krassin was not particularly anxious to return to Petersburg 
after this experience, so he decided to go abroad at once. Two 
days after he set out for Berlin, and not long after his arrival, in 
1908, he found work with the Siemens Schiickert Electrical 
Company. 

The three years we spent in Berlin were a period of strait¬ 
ened circumstances, for it was not easy to provide for all the 
needs of a growing family on the slender earnings L.B. received 
in his new position: ... For myself, I was thankful to be there, 
because, poor though we were, it meant freedom from the con¬ 
stant anxiety and strain of Krassin’s political work and the police 
supervision that seemed to go with it. I was secretly glad to see 
that my husband made no attempt to mix with the small minor¬ 
ity of Germans whose political sympathies resembled his own, 
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though I would never have thought of saying anything to him. 
In fact, away from the social conditions that he knew and abom¬ 
inated, L.B. admitted to me that he was not politically-minded 
at all. Perhaps, too, he was beginning to take a different view 
of his youthful enthusiasms. He was not a professional engineer 
for nothing. Constructive activity was the very marrow of 
his bone, and now that business offered better prospects and 
politics were at a discount, all his energies were concentrated 
on acquiring the necessary technical knowledge which he hoped 
later on to apply to the numberless neglected opportunities in his 
own country. He was working very hard at the office, and 
in the evenings he would shut himself up toiling at translations 
from German for a technical dictionary in order to add to his 
modest income. 

Our humble way of living was no hardship to Krassin. He 
disliked luxury and display of any sort, and one of the things for 
which he so admired the Germans was their capacity for finding 
happiness in ordinary everyday life at home—what he considered 
to be the secret of the strength of the German nation. But with 
his peculiar talent for administration, he was bound in time to 
feel cramped in his subordinate position. Evidently his firm 
recognised that he ought to have more scope, for in 1912 he was 
offered the post of manager of the office in Moscow. He never 
had a moment’s hesitation about accepting. By the summer of 
that year we were settled in our new home, L.B. was more con¬ 
tented, and there was no longer any need to worry about the 
family exchequer. 

Two years later, in 1914, there came yet another move. 
Krassin was made managing director of the Petersburg branch 
of the Siemens SchTfckert Co. It seemed the wisest thing to do 
what we had done nine years earlier, and so we took a house 
again at Kuokkala and settled down there in the early spring of 


that year. This was our abode when the Great War broke out 
in the summer. The news of the declaration of war threw L.B. 
into a great state of anxiety and alarm. He used to say to me : 
“ Lubasha, very hard times are coming. There will be days 
when there will be no bread.” For some time after mobilisation 
he showed traces of the general feeling of depression which spread 
through all classes of the nation. In time, however, he found 
scope for his energies in organising a number of war hospitals out 
of funds provided by concerns of which he was a managing 
director. I and some friends were allowed to take our share in 
this work, and under his able direction our little relief 
organisation made great strides. 

An opportunity came in 1915 for Krassin to do some work of 
real national importance. For the purposes of the war an effort 
had to be made to mobilise the trading resources of the country. 
A controlling authority was set up, and Krassin was chiefly in¬ 
strumental in establishing this organisation on a working basis 
under the title of the War Industries Committee. He worked 
early and late at this herculean task. I remember one day when 
I called for him at the Committee headquarters, he came out 
with Admiral X., one of his colleagues, and as we drove 
together to the station, the Admiral, who was full of fun, turned 
1 o me and said : “You have got a flying Dutchman for a hus¬ 
band.” At this L.B. looked quite annoyed, and he jerked out: 
“ What is that you are saying ? ” All unwittingly the Admiral 
had stumbled on what was a sore point in our family life—the 
constant and apparently unavoidable separation from each 
other. 

The War Industries Committee was only one side of his 
activities. He retained his directorship of several other firms 
engaged on war work. Every day he was up with the dawn 
and he was seldom finished before midnight. 
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So that he should have more rest and recreation over the 
week-end we moved nearer to Petersburg, to the royal suburb 
of Tsarskoe Selo, where he could still get something of country 
life. Conditions were becoming more and more difficult for 
everyone, and there was already at that time a serious shortage 
of bread, sugar and flour. Tidings from the front showed un¬ 
mistakably that the soldiers had nothing like a sufficient quantity 
of arms, munitions or equipment. Yet the end of the war was 
not even in sight. 

The tense, anxious atmosphere which prevailed among almost 
all sections of public opinion, together with the daily increasing 
material hardships, paved the way for the sudden turn of events 
which was destined to change the whole course of the war. The 
assassination of Rasputin on December 29th, 1916, though it 
undoubtedly relieved Russia of a sinister evil influence, also 
helped to bring matters to a climax between the Government, 
with the Royal Family behind it, and the various political 
parties. 

Just as unexpected as the outbreak of war itself in 1914 
was the beginning of the revolution in 1917. The first sign of it 
was the workmen coming out into the streets and demanding 
bread. They were soon joined by the soldiers from barracks, 
who stormed the Arsenal, seized the arms stored there and dis¬ 
tributed them among the populace. Street fighting began. 
There was disorder everywhere growing from day to day. 
Then on March 12th came the Tsar’s abdication, and following 
upon that the formation of the Provisional Government. 
The street fighting ceased for the time being, and the soldiers 
were marched to the Duma. An officer to whom I spoke, when 
I asked them where they were all going, replied : “ We are going 
to present ourselves to the Vremennoe Pravitelstvo ” (Pro¬ 
visional Government). The members of the Government were 


selected by a committee of the Duma, the leading members of 
which evidently thought that the time had come to put them¬ 
selves at the head of the popular movement. They were, in 
fact, forestalled by another body—a direct descendant of the 
imeutes of 1905, the Petrograd Soviet of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies. 

For several days we were completely cut off from what was 
going on, as there was no rail communication between Tsarskoe 
Selo and the capital. My husband remained very quiet and 
serious all through. Whatever he thought, he said very little and 
remained outwardly calm so as not to add to the anxiety of those 
around him. 

In Tsarskoe Selo itself nothing had happened as yet in the 
streets, but we could hear the cannonade not far away, and we 
knew that there was fighting going on and that men were dying 
for the old Government or for the Revolution. One day, how¬ 
ever, a mob of soldiers suddenly appeared in the middle of the 
town and broke into some wine-cellars. Wine and spirits flowed 
in coloured streams down the street, and some of the men bent 
down to quench their thirst with the liquid as it ran in the gutters. 
A ghastly sight indeed, and significant for those of us who recalled 
the stories of the French Revolution. Another soldier came 
along, armed with a rifle. Haggard and fear-stricken, he had 
evidently not slept for several nights, but he tried to remonstrate 
with his comrades, saying : “ Brothers, was it for this that we 
made the Revolution, to break open the wine-cellars and get 
drunk ? May God put fear into your hearts 1 ” No one took 
any notice of him, however, and he turned away rather than see 
his comrades disgrace themselves. 

It was impossible to get any definite information as to what 
was going on, and we went home with heavy hearts, deeply 
depressed at the sights we had witnessed. On the way home we 
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passed a group of school-children with red roses in their button¬ 
holes, shouting out “ Freedom, freedom ! ” and just behind them 
a young girl with a very beautiful, very earnest expression on her 
face, called out, “ Wait a bit! Don’t you go shouting about free¬ 
dom yet. . . . General Ivanoff is coming with his soldiers from 
the Stavka [Military Headquarters], and then there’ll be a 
different story to tell.” She spoke with absolute assurance, and 
we thought for a moment that by some superhuman effort on the 
part of the Army leaders the forces of revolution had been once 
again checked and beaten back. It was only long afterwards 
that we learned of the wholesale desertion in the Army, even among 
those crack troops that made up General Ivanoff’s divisions. 

When the riots started in Petersburg, the Tsar was on a visit 
to the Stavka, where two members of the Right wing of the Duma 
at once joined him. They had come there to persuade him to 
make a formal abdication. He complied with their request at 
once and without protest. These two members could be said 
to voice the feeling of all thinking people, irrespective of party, 
for as long as the war lasted the weakness of Nicholas II was a 
positive danger to the nation. 

When the news of the abdication was brought to the Empress 
she could scarcely credit it. There is a story that her first 
remark to those who told her of the disturbances in the 
capital was : “ Nonsense, it is impossible ! Why, the people 
all love us ! ” 

The dethroned monarch went back to Tsarskoe, shorn of all 
the glory that was associated in people’s minds with the Tsar 
of All the Russias, but, as those of his letters which have been 
published make clear, not sorry to exchange his high estate for 
a natural happy life with his family. They continued for months 
to live in their old palace, unmolested and well cared for, but at 
the same time under constant observation. 


What a spectacle that was to see the mighty autocrat 
getting his daily exercise in the palace grounds by breaking up 
the ice or clearing away the snow and slush with an old spade, 
while the passers-by would peer through the railings to see what 
was going on ! Some were profoundly moved ; one old woman, I 
remember, crossed herself in reverence, others only laughed and 
jeered. It all appeared so weird and unnatural to me and left 
a terrible impression. 
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The Provisional Government failed to promote external security 
in the form of a united front against the enemy, and consequently 
there was no feeling of security in the country. Its members 
were obviously preoccupied by what was going on in the 
Tauride Palace, where the combined workers, peasants and 
soldier Soviets were holding meetings under the chairmanship 
of Comrade Tcheidze, and, being in such a precarious position 
themselves, they had little time to consider the possible effect 
of inertia and laisser-aller. Not that they lacked warnings, of 
the impending disintegration of the country. The more in¬ 
telligent and far-seeing constituted themselves at once prophets 
of woe, hoping by this means to convince the new rulers 
that the first duty of a Government is to govern. One 
of the best informed men of the time. Prince Trubetzkoy, 
published a series of articles predicting that owing to the dis¬ 
organisation of transport Russia would experience during the 
coming winter an acute shortage of fuel and perhaps also of 
food. 

By April and May the Revolution had spread to Moscow and 
other large towns. There seemed very little hope of any im¬ 
mediate improvement as regards either transport or supplies. 

Under these circumstances my husband tried to persuade me 
to leave Russia and live abroad for a while with the children. 
He promised me that if we went to Norway he would come and 
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fetch us in the autumn. I was obliged to agree, of course, though 
it was with a heavy heart. He came as far as the frontier with 
us, and as I stood at the window of the compartment trying 
vainly to brush the tears away, he shook his finger at me and 
tried to comfort me with the assurance that he would send news 
as often as he possibly could, telling me to do the same. We 
settled down at Vauxenkallen, near Oslo, at the beginning of June, 
and one of the first letters I received from him was dated the 
eighteenth of that month. Reading it, one could see that he was 
very lonely, yet able to resume his work with renewed vigour, 
thanks to the peace of mind from knowing us safely and 
comfortably installed. 

I wrote to L.B. regularly, telling him of our life in Norway and 
of the arrangements I was able to make for the children’s educa¬ 
tion. Most of my letters, however, never reached him ; he only 
received one every now and then. We had come away with only 
a few of our belongings, not expecting to be absent for long. All 
the time I lived in hope that L.B. would be able to arrange for 
our return quite soon, and we little thought that this was to be 
yet another long period of separation. His letters to me 
were the only means of finding out what was happening. I feel 
the best thing is for me to print some of them in exienso , with 
extracts from the others. Here is one dated June 29th: 

Tsarskoe Selo. 

June 29th, 1917. 

My dearest Lubchenishek, 

It is nearly three weeks since you left and I have not yet 
had one letter, not counting the postcards from Tammerforce. I 
had only a telegram from you and gathered from that that you are 
alive and well. How you are living and how you all are, I have no 
idea. There are times when I feel very lonely and depressed, 
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The Provisional Government failed to promote external security 
in the form of a united front against the enemy, and consequently 
there was no feeling of security in the country. Its members 
were obviously preoccupied by what was going on in the 
Tauride Palace, where the combined workers, peasants and 
soldier Soviets were holding meetings under the chairmanship 
of Comrade Tcheidze, and, being in such a precarious position 
themselves, they had little time to consider the possible effect 
of inertia and laisser-aller. Not that they lacked warnings of 
the impending disintegration of the country. The more in¬ 
telligent and far-seeing constituted themselves at once prophets 
of woe, hoping by this means to convince the new rulers 
that the first duty of a Government is to govern. One 
of the best informed men of the time, Prince Trubetzkoy, 
published a series of articles predicting that owing to the dis¬ 
organisation of transport Russia would experience during the 
coming winter an acute shortage of fuel and perhaps also of 
food. 

By April and May the Revolution had spread to Moscow and 
other large towns. There seemed very little hope of any im¬ 
mediate improvement as regards either transport or supplies. 

Under these circumstances my husband tried to persuade me 
to leave Russia and live abroad for a while with the children. 
He promised me that if we went to Norway he would come and 


fetch us in the autumn. I was obliged to agree, of course, though 
it was with a heavy heart. He came as far as the frontier with 
us, and as I stood at the window of the compartment trying 
vainly to brush the tears away, he shook his finger at me and 
tried to comfort me with the assurance that he would send news 
as often as he possibly could, telling me to do the same. We 
settled down at Vauxenkallen, near Oslo, at the beginning of June, 
and one of the first letters I received from him was dated the 
eighteenth of that month. Reading it, one could see that he was 
very lonely, yet able to resume his work with renewed vigour, 
thanks to the peace of mind from knowing us safely and 
comfortably installed. 

I wrote to L.B. regularly, telling him of our life in Norway and 
of the arrangements I was able to make for the children’s educa¬ 
tion. Most of my letters, however, never reached him; he only 
received one every now and then. We had come away with only 
a few of our belongings, not expecting to be absent for long. All 
the time I lived in hope that L.B. would be able to arrange for 
our return quite soon, and we little thought that this was to be 
yet another long period of separation. His letters to me 
were the only means of finding out what was happening. I feel 
the best thing is for me to print some of them in extenso, with 
extracts from the others. Here is one dated June 29th: 

Tsarskoe Selo. 

June 29th, 1917. 

My dearest Lubchenishek, 

It is nearly three weeks since you left and I have not yet 
had one letter, not counting the postcards from Tammerforce. I 
had only a telegram from you and gathered from that that you are 
alive and well. How you are living and how you all are, I have no 
idea. There are times when I feel very lonely and depressed. 
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and I should find things much easier if I heard from you. You 
were so miserable when we parted, but please do not worry. This 
morning I went to a board meeting at the works, where they were 
discussing the question of the wood supply for the winter. Nine 
degrees Riaumur is to be the standard temperature in the houses. 
A fowl costs eleven roubles on the market to-day in Tsarskoe Selo. 
Those who have been able to get away should thank God they are not 
in Petrograd under such conditions. 

I beg you, dearest, not to worry about me; nothing will happen 
to me. Settle down as best you can with the children. No one 
here is going to suffer from your keeping yourself and them away 
from the scenes of destruction and starvation. You have seen 
enough sorrow already and you deserve rest in peaceful surroundings. 

About myself: outwardly, my life has not changed at all. I 
have plenty to eat. B. 's wife looks after me very well and also . I 
perceive your thoughtfulness in many little ways, according to 
instructions you must have left to the servants. In the morning, 
for instance, pelmany [Siberian pies] make their appearance 
regularly at breakfast, and in the evenings there are always straw¬ 
berries on the table. Should there be great hardships ahead, it will be 
ever so much easier for me if I am alone, especially as I can do with 
a minimum, of comfort, as you know. It is such a comfort to think 
that I am working here for you and that perhaps after these many 
years of struggle I may be able to allow myself in the future the 
luxury of living at home with the family. Business is quieter, less 
nervousness—though the general position is bad owing to the finan¬ 
cial crisis. A great many firms are on the verge of ruin, and it is 
more than unlikely that in the present state of affairs any assistance 
can be obtained from the Government. In spite of our victorious 
advance the rouble continues to fall. As long as this infernal 
war goes on there is no solution of the position at home. This 
week there has been a strike on the Finnish railways, and many 
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people who were spending the summer season there are stranded. 
It is a case of thanking our lucky stars that we decided not to go to 
Finland this year. . . . 

Beautiful weather has set in. I am writing this on a wicker 
table on the balcony, just as the sun is setting. The fields are 
bathed in golden light; one can hear the cattle coming back from the 
meadows—such peace in the country, but hell in town. - 

I embrace you all, dear, 

Your Papania. 

Then came an alarming letter. Not only was it prophetic 
of the misery my country was destined to go through, but it is 
also a clear indication of my husband’s attitude to the extreme 
revolutionary elements which hoped to profit by the general 
confusion. 


Moscow. 

July 1 1th, 1917. 

It is a long time since I wrote to you, but when you hear what is 
going on you will understand that I have not been in the mood for 
writing. 

Well, these Bolshevists have made a mess of things, or rather it 
may not be them at all, but agents suborned by the German Head¬ 
quarters, perhaps even some of the Chernaia Sotnja [Extreme 
Rights]. The Pravda and their supporters have, at any rate, 
given their backing to this movement and now find themselves in a 
ridiculously stupid position. 

There is no need for me to describe everything to you as you 
must have seen it all in the newspapers. I will only say that if the 
“ Pravdists ” had any concrete plan for a coup d’ etat, they have 
only themselves to blame for their failure. It is hard to imagine any 
more hopeless disorder than that which has prevailed the last few 

D 
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days. Anything might have been achieved at first if they had had an 
ounce of leadership among them—at a time when the “ many-headed 
Government ” was in a state of utter chaos; but babblers they were 
and babblers they have remained, and when it was a question not 
simply of making speeches or hurling thunderbolts in their articles, 
but of putting their slogans into practice, the stern leaders of the 
world's Proletariat made no effort whatsoever to profit by the 
situation; instead of putting up a constructive programme which 
they might have made a reality, blood was spilt in the most reckless, 
horrible and unnecessary manner. The so-called “ masses,” 
principally soldiers and a number of hooligans, loafed aimlessly 
about the streets for two days, firing at each other, often out of sheer 
fright, running away at the slightest alarm or fresh rumour, and 
without the slightest idea of what it was all about. A repetition 
of the scenes of last February. There were a good many persons 
wounded, for this time the firing was not simply from roof to roof, 
and the range of rifles and machine-guns was evidently better and 
more effective than Protopopoff's. There were, however, no execu¬ 
tions en masse of one group by another, although one heard ominous 
shouts against the “ bourgeoisie ”—especially in the suburbs of the 
city. 

My car was, of course, commandeered on Tuesday morning, but 
this time luckily it was not used, and I had to go about on foot 
only for three days, after which everything became more or less 
settled again. I went to town every day, but no further than my 
office. 1 was not in any danger and was never actually in the 
firing, though I could hear it plainly at times. The fact that all 
these things coincided with the German advance makes it fairly 
evident who are behind the organisers of the new revolt. At the 
same time this does not lessen the responsibility of the “ ideological ” 
leaders of the movement. The blame for what has happened must 
rest with them. 
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At the moment, these events are already being forgotten in the 
excitement of our defeat and the advance on Ternopol. This did 
not come altogether as a surprise to me, as I saw a number of good 
reasons for it; to begin with, the collapse of our transport 
arrangements. On the other hand, I don't think the Germans, with all 
their victories, will gain any decisive results. Probably this last 
blow of theirs will make it possible for more reinforcements to be 
sent to our armies and give them fresh courage. Perhaps 
there will be less talk and more action among the classes of the 
nation. I still see the chief misfortunes to be in the breakdown of 
transport services and the terrible decrease in every sort of productive 
industry. Everyone, the intellectuals and professional classes and 
even the Ministers, does half or even a third of the work which he 
might do, not necessarily from nonchalance or slackness, but owing 
to bad organisation and lack of ability to adapt themselves to new 
circumstances. At present I do not notice any sign of improvement, 
and God knows when there will be. It is daily becoming more diffi¬ 
cult to live, and even everyday necessities like butter and milk are 
vanishing. A real dinner is almost a miracle, for it is only by a 
stroke of luck that a fowl or fish can be obtained. To have a family 
to provide for is a perfect nightmare, and every day I am thankful 
that you are spared all this. It grows worse, and it is impossible 
to foresee all the misfortunes that are in store for us. 

I embrace you all, 

Papania. 

It appears quite plain from the above that Krassin was far 
from agreeing with the leaders of Bolshevism on the subject of 
the war and the course of action to be adopted in the country. 
He himself, with many Socialists of different parties, and with 
many a noted Bolshevik of the time, wanted Russia to be victori¬ 
ous in the war, first of all on the grounds of patriotism, so natural 
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to every man, and, secondly, lest the victory of German Imperial¬ 
ism might throw the world back into a long period of reaction. 
As far as he personally was concerned, ardent longing for a Rus¬ 
sian victory was fortified still more by a clear vision of the econo¬ 
mic catastrophe and ruin which would inevitably befall Russia 
in the event of her defeat. Yet within a year of the Bolsheviks’ 
assumption of power Krassin was eo-operating with the very men 
whose actions he had condemned but a short time before. 

Three weeks later L.B. managed to leave his business and join 
us in Norway, with the full intention of taking a short holiday. 
But he had been with us only a few days when he had an urgent 
call to Vladimir (near Moscow), where a strike was threatening 
at the Baranovski Powder Works, another big concern of which 
he was a director. The affairs of this firm were in a parlous 
condition, and the workmen were completely demoralised by the 
general disintegration which had at first meant the suspension of 
large numbers of contracts. They were threatening to destroy 
the whole industrial plant. The authorities clamoured for the 
return of my husband immediately, knowing full well his power 
over the workmen. Indeed, their confidence was justified in the 
event, for the speech made by Krassin on this occasion was one 
of the most effective orations of a man who was distinguished not 
so much for his eloquence as for his special gift of sympathy with 
the workmen. Once again he was able to point out the folly 
of destruction of any sort, and to insist on the necessity for 
preserving intact the plant and equipment of the young Russian 
industry. He spoke on that occasion as a man deeply concerned 
about the preservation of all that made up the wealth of the 
country, as one who had a kind of presentiment that in a few 
months he would be called upon to give all his time, all his health 
and his very life to recreate and to rebuild Russian industry, 
which other hands would have totally destroyed. 


“ I tell you, my friends, and indeed you must see this for 
yourselves, when your brothers in the country have put their 
farms into working order once more, as they will have done 
already by next year, now that they are free to till and to produce 
to their best advantage, there will be a greater demand than ever 
for the products of the factory, for the work of your hands. Our 
first task is plain, both for our own sakes and for our country : it 
is to prepare and organise for this increase of production. And 
if we fail now to come up to the scratch, make no mistake about 
it—this is a warning which some of you at least will take to 
heart -the country will be faced with a situation which will be 
far more than an ordinary economic crisis, but may well be, too, 
a crisis of power and the coming of God knows what Govern¬ 
ment. We who live and work in the towns cannot expect that 
those peasants whose need is for manufactured goods that are 
cheap will wait indefinitely upon our good pleasure. Who 
knows that they will not come and take what they cannot get 
by the ordinary processes of trade ? And then where will you 
be, Comrades ? What resistance can you put up against millions 
and tens of millions of desperate men ? . . .” 

These words have a prophetic ring; just so during the last 
few months of 1928 have the workers’ leaders been compelled 
to paint a grim picture of the peasants’ power. 

L.B. came back to us, but only for a short time, just long 
enough to help us to make the move to Stockholm, where we had 
decided to settle down. Then on October 29th I had a letter 
giving his first impressions of the capital. 

. . . On the whole, the people of Petrograd seem to be less 
“ nervy ” and less exhausted than one might have expected from the 
newspapers. Of course it has been a hard time, conditions still 
are and will continue to be difficult, but so far there is nothing that 
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can be described as appalling. At Siemens' Works, for instance, 
everything would have gone on just as usual but for the shortage of 
money. For some reason or other the “ comrades " have quietened 
down during my absence. We must expect more trouble, however, 
in the near future, because part of the works will have to be closed 

down. G - went to Moscow the day before yesterday, and he 

may possibly take up an appointrhent in the South, where it is 
intended to open some branches of the firm. If the war does not end 
this winter, the Germans are likely to make an attempt to take 
Petrograd next spring, say by Jurie, so the necessary measures for 
its defence will have to be taken. /It is not a question of evacuating 
the place entirely, but something ivill be gained if two or three of our 
establishments, the more important from the point of view of national 
defence, are jnoved elsewhere. Even if a sudden termination of 
hostilities could be hoped for, there would still be a good deal to be 
said for a distribution of administrative power, as now people are 
beginning to see that decentralisation is essential to our few large 
business concerns. I have been attacked on all sides, 1 but I am 
defending myself and getting to work gradually and coolly, taking 
care not to undertake too much at once. No supplies have yet been 
requisitioned from the Baranowski Works,but, in any case, the factory 
will probably be bought very soon by the State. 

Petrograd makes a dismal impression at first by its dirt and 
the many evidences of neglect ; altogether a forlorn-looking city, 
pitiably empty. The streets and pavements are coated with mud; 
the roadway, too, is badly in need of repair. Here and there railings 
are torn down, water-pumps are dismantled, while windows remain 
unwashed and many of the bakers' and grocers' shops are closed. 
One would think that the city had been occupied by strangers who 
are so little interested in it that they cannot even be bothered to keep 


1 Krassin's firm being a German concern, was popularly supposed to be a nest of 
pies and its representatives in Russia working for Germany. 
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the place in order at all. The streets are deserted; it may be that 
the population has diminished, in spite of the statistics to the con - s 

trary, or simply that everyone prefers to stay at home. Certainly 
there is not much inducement to go out—no means of getting about 
except on foot. There seem to be fewer soldiers about, though still 
quite enough of them, and the idiots who now call themselves revolu¬ 
tionaries still adorn the principal squares, talking in groups and 
spitting their sunflower seeds about all over the place. The popular 
mood is rather more sullen than it was in the summer. Some new 
form of anarchy is in the air, very like it means more pogroms, and 
this is giving even the Bolsheviks something to think about. Propa¬ 
ganda by the chernaiassotnia [Black Hundred] can now be traced in 
the Suvorin [Monarchical] newspapers, while the masses, including 
even the proletarian “ comrades,'' are beginning to show more and 
more indifference to all politics. Possibly, if Korniloff had not 
been in such a hurry, his attack might well have succeeded. At 
present the cowed inhabitants are quite expecting the Bolsheviks to 
attempt a coup d’6tat, though the general opinion is that it will be 
a dismal failure. 

There is still food to be had, but at fabulous prices. Eggs are 
1.50 roubles apiece. There is no leather at all for shoes, a distinct 
shortage of sugar, while a pound of flour costs two or three roubles. 

In spite of this people somehow manage to live, and the people you 
do see about in the streets or the shops or the trains look much the 
same as usual, only much more shabbily dressed—but perhaps 
that is only my imagination after the “ chic " and cleanliness of 
Sweden. . . . 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE BOLSHEVIK COUP D’ETAT 

Not a little confusion is caused by the fact that the word “revolu¬ 
tion ” is used indiscriminately for political reforms on a major 
scale and for social upheavals. Obviously, when the history 
books tell us of the English Revolution of 1688 or the American 
Revolution, the phenomenon is something essentially different 
from the epoch-making events of 1791-3. It is surely a mistake, 
too, to think of the French Revolution merely in terms of the 
exciting and spectacular happenings in Paris. A fundamental 
revolution was going on then in the provinces and throughout 
rural France—nothing less than the final destruction of a form of 
social organisation that directly influenced the lives of the great 
majority of the French people, namely, the feudal system, under 
which the peasants were, to all intents and purposes, serfs. The 
Revolution gave the peasantry positive as well as negative 
advantages. At least part of the land which belonged formerly 
to the nobles, to the Church, and to the Crown passed into its 
possession. Its standard of physical well-being was definitely 
improved. Then, with the coming of the industrial age, a 
whole new economic system was built up under Napoleon, but 
the structure of that system was revolutionary France and 
not feudal France. 

It is this shift in the economic life of the country that endows 
the French Revolution with an historical significance denied 
to the “political revolutions” of 1830, 1848 and 1871. The 


process of change, thus initiated by France and destined to 
work itself out throughout Europe in the nineteenth century— 
and still going on—is what the present rulers of Russia described 
as the “ bourgeois-democratic revolution.” Lenin, following 
Karl Marx, taught that it was a necessary stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the capitalist state and a necessary prelude to the 
socialist or proletarian revolution. But actually the conditions 
of progress for Russia depended—and depend—to a greater 
extent than Lenin ever dreamed—on the establishment of “ a 
bold peasantry their country’s pride ” as the backbone of the 
nation, and it was to this goal that the best Russian energies 
were directed during the last century. 

When the decree of 1861 provided for the emancipation of 
the serfs, that was not, as some people have thought, tantamount 
to the creation of a peasant proprietor class. True, here was 
the soil for which the Russian countryman craved after centuries 
of “ chatteldom,” so that he might earn his living in a decent 
way and still have money to spare for the payments of the 
numberless taxes; but not until fifty years later was there 
any attempt to transform the communal system of land holding, 
the Russian mir , which is indeed the very antithesis of peasant 
ownership. Land was distributed among the peasants on what 
was considered an equitable basis, but the Government of 
Alexander II instituted this epoch-making reform (1861) in 
spite of themselves, as it were, and subsequently lost all interest 
in it. The new class of “ freed men ” were thus left as sheep 
without a shepherd just when guidance from responsible leaders 
was most needed, and instead of establishing themselves as an 
organic element in a liberal society, they were exposed to the 
influence of the early revolutionary agitators. 

In the last forty years of the nineteenth century the increase 
of the rural population was enormous, the figures being far in 
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excess of the normal rate in the cities. Consequently the original 
distribution of the land by Imperial decree no longer corre¬ 
sponded at all to realities, with the inevitable result that in 
each village the more active and unscrupulous elements became 
rich at the expense of the unlettered many—a small number 
of well-to-do farmers, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
rural masses living in conditions of extreme poverty; and 
this just at the time when the State required immense new 
resources to meet the requirements of an Army, Navy and 
bureaucracy growing by leaps and bounds. Naturally 
—with such a small class of kulaki (rich peasants)—the 
burden of the budget fell principally on the poor country folk 
who made up eighty to ninety per cent, of Russia’s population. 
One has only to read Tchehov’s Moujiks to visualise the 
appalling situation. 

Where the State could not or would not help, private 
initiative came to the rescue, and a beginning was made with 
the Herculean task of raising the cultural and economic status 
of the poor peasant. Thousands of young men and women 
migrated to the countryside in order to live the “ people’s 
life,” to see what were the people’s needs and wants, to help 
the people in whatever way they could. 

This phenomenon was described as “ going into the people.” 
Some opened schools or taught in schools already existing, 
others established sanatoriums and hospitals for the sick ; and 
the Government appeared to view with hostility even the little 
“ social reform ” which these precursors of Count Tolstoi could 
hope to do. So at an early date many of those who perceived 
the peasants’ fearful plight began to despair of any remedy but 
bloody revolution. Others, however, still hoped to achieve their 
aims through the ordinary political channels. 

The Narodniki, the first organised agrarian party, welcomed 
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the obstchina tradition— i.e., common possession of the soil— 
and together with the Slavophile Party maintained that, thanks 
to this peculiarly Russian idea, the nation would be able to 
escape the evils of proletarianism and pauperism which “ were 
going to be the death of the rotten Occident.” 

The pre-eminent national characteristic—readiness for 
self-sacrifice—was much in evidence, for, in point of fact, the 
Narodniki in some places met with a distinctly hostile reception. 
Floggings for interference, for instance, were quite common, and 
would-be helpers were at times simply handed over to the police 
as disturbers of the peace. This state of affairs, especially 
the utter misery of considerable sections of the peasantry, made 
it possible for Lenin and his colleagues to work for the much 
advertised smychka, or alliance among toilers of country and 
town—which gives the clue to the events of 1917. 

Russia did not have her “ bourgeois-democratic ” revolution 
until February 1917, and then the fatal consequences of the 
parallel growth of modern industry and revolutionary ideas 
at once became apparent. In the eyes of the workers, who took 
their ideas uncritically from the Socialist intelligentsia, a more 
conservative group of Ministers than Prince Lvov, Paul Miliukov 
and Guchkov and their colleagues could scarcely be imagined. 
There was, therefore, no solidity about the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, no promise of strength based on popular support, and it 
is not surprising that we find Krassin writing in his letters 
about a prospective Bolshevik coup d'etat. 

Throughout the troubled months when respectable and 
worthy Constitutional Democrats and more or less tame Social¬ 
ists showed themselves equally powerless to govern the country, 
Krassin remained sceptical of the fruits of the “ revolution.” 
He used to say to all his friends : “ There is more in this 

than you think.” Yet had it not been for the daemonic 
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personality of Lenin, it is doubtful whether the events of 1917 
would have reached their logical conclusion in the complete 
overthrow of the old order. When Lenin returned to Russia 
he decided that the special conditions of his country—what he 
called the Imperialist War,’and, above all, the union of peasants 
and workers in the Soviets which had been set up all over the 
country in February—offered a great chance of putting into 
practice the theory of the proletarian revolution. Most of his 
friends, Krassin among them, thought he was wrong, and shook 
their heads over the terrible risk of destroying the whole fabric 
of the State system by the “ fantastic plans for the immediate 
realisation of Socialistic theory.” 

A letter dated November 1st (1927) describes Krassin’s first 
reactions to the new situation : 

Tsarskoe Selo. 

My dear Luban, 

I am very lonely without you and the dear girls. It is now 
nearly a month since I left and I have not received any news from 
you. I have only heard from other people that you are all going 
on as usual. I know you wrote, but the letters got lost. I have 
sent you three telegrams during the last few days, but, of course, I 
don't know how the telegraph is working. We have been several 
days without telephonic communication here; it has only started to 
work again to-day. I can well imagine all the twaddle that has 
been in your papers this last week. The position is briefly this : 
For the past few weeks there has been a general paralysis of activity 
both on the part of the Vremennoe Pravitelstvo [Provisional 
Government] and the Soviets. I began to wonder whether the 
policy of Kerensky and Co. was to let the Bolsheviks fizzle out and 
then to administer the coup de grace. 

But what happened was that, instead, the Bolsheviks finished 
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them off by attacking the Winter Palace. Latterly the defence of 
the Palace has been left simply to the Junkers [Cadets] and the 
ridiculous Women’s Battalion. The original garrison had been 
won over to the Bolshevik side by three weeks of unceasing secret 
propaganda, and they refused to protect the Vremennoe Pravitelstvo, 
all the members of which found themselves on October 25 th in 
the dungeons of the Petropavlovsk Prison—all except Kerensky 
himself, who escaped to Gatchina with 5,000 Cossacks and has 
begun to make preparations for recapturing Petrograd. 

The public announcement of this coup by the Bolsheviks made 
a great impression, and at first there was no active opposition, the 
new men simply being boycotted by the civil servants and officials 
of the Provisional Government, by the municipal authorities and 
by the professional classes. During the whole proceedings there 
were hardly any casualties. Sailors and Red Guards who gave 
their loyal support to the Bolsheviks, on the whole, behaved well: 
they were probably criminals dressed up for the occasion in uniform 
who tampered with some of the cases of valuables in the Winter 
Palace. Some queer stories are being told about some of the State 
Departments, where all the staff down to the porters and messenger 
boys refused to recognise the new leaders. The Bolsheviks were 
manifestly taken aback by the general boycott, but they could do 
nothing, until people began to see that this sort of thing was likely 
to stop the life of the city altogether. What was to be done ? Some 
said, form a new Ministry entirely, definitely socialistic, and 
responsible directly to the Soviets. Naturally, all the other demo¬ 
cratic parties, the Narodniki revolutionaries, the Mensheviks, the 
Oborontsi [War Party] and the Right S. R.’s protested vigorously 
against the entrance of the Bolsheviks into the Government at all. 
But as the latter held practically all power in their hands, it was 
not likely they would agree to their own self-effacement. 

At first it was decided to include forty per cent, of the Oborontsi 
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and the Narodniki in the new Constituent Assembly, then to leave 
out Lenin and Trotsky, who were to be sacrificed because, as it 
happens, they stand quite alone in their attitude to the Social 
Revolution. The Transport and other important Workers' Unions 
have put their spoke in, however, and at the present moment every¬ 
one—even Military Headquarters—-is clamouring for peace at 
the Front, and at home the formation of a Ministry composed of 
representatives of all parties ranging from Narodniki to Bolsheviks. 
You know how long we Russians take to decide things — don't 
be surprised that “ the cart has not moved on yet." 

Well, in spite of the fact that all effective power is in the hands 
of the Bolsheviks, four days after the coup I have described, the 
Right—the Committee of Safety, as they call themselves—made a 
very unwise move. They were apparently influenced by grossly 
exaggerated and, in fact, untrue rumours of Kerensky's “ victories " 
at Gatchina, Pulkovo and Tsarskoe, and they decided to send a 
force of Cadets to try and recapture the telephone exchange, the fort¬ 
ress, the Michailovski Military School, etc. Three regiments of 
Cossacks, stationed in Petrograd, were supposed to take part in the 
operations, but they mutinied, and, from all accounts, went so far 
as to betray the whole plan to the Comrades. As a result of this 
Sunday escapade, there was fighting in the streets which ended in the 
complete dispersal of the unfortunate Cadets. About 200 of them 
were killed, and also a number of the Red Guards and regular 
troops. There was a bombardment of the Vladimirski School 
building where the Cadets were stationed with their machine-guns. 
Hundreds of them have been arrested and are being held as hostages 
in the prison at Cronstadt. 

If it had not been for that episode, the overthrow of Kerensky and 
Co. would have taken place without the shedding of any blood 
in Petrograd. Outside the town there were several skirmishes. 
Tsarskoe Selo came in for a bombardment the day before yesterday. 
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October 30th, and our servants actually saw the shrapnel exploding 
from their windows. A friend of mine happened to go there the 
same day and was in the thick of it. He is still suffering from his 
“ war experiences." As for myself, I guessed what was likely 
to happen and decided not to go back to Tsarskoe on the Saturday, 
as I did not wish to be held up there. I stayed in town until this 
afternoon, and now that the road communications are all right 
once more I was able to get back here at 4.30 p.m. in time to have 
a bath and see what was going on. No one near us has suffered 
any harm. The town is occupied by Soviet soldiers and Red 
Guards, and they are at present maintaining perfect order. The 
people speak very highly of them, and the hooligans simply haven't 
a chance. 

All the same, the Bolsheviks are in a terrible predicament. 
Thanks to the boycotting tactics of all the established institutions, a 
state of chaos prevails and all their first decrees have simply been sub¬ 
merged. Nearly all the other parties have now agreed to a coalition 
of forces including 40 per cent, of Oboronsti and 20 per cent, of the 
Internationalists, but the Narodniki and the Right Social Revolu¬ 
tionaries are stubbornly refusing to admit the Bolsheviks themselves 
into the projected coalition. The result is a complete deadlock. 
It is, however, the only way out, and certainly the Cadets and the 
Right counter-revolutionaries such as the fugitive Korniloff and 
the Don Cossack Kale dine are too weak at present to venture an 
attack on Petrograd. As things are, the confusion grows worse, 
and every day sees the spectre of hunger drawing nearer. If this 
goes on we shall rush headlong into anarchy, and then, I suppose, 
after dreadful disasters the country will be delivered into the hands 
of some “ corporal " with a big stick. The Socialist bloc is now 
making its final efforts to control the situation. If it fails to 
obtain a firm grasp of the helm, the ship will not escape the rapids, 
and then we shall see what is left after the wreck. 
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That is how things stand at present, my dearest Lubasha. 
I am feeling very well; I have had a good rest and regained my 
strength. We can still get good food, and I am not over-anxious 
at the turn events have taken. I do my best to take a philosophical 
view. You must not think I am overworked—far from it. It is 
impossible to do anything owing to the general disorder. We have 
heard here that in Moscow there is fighting too, and even pogroms. 
The country is in a state in which anything is possible. 

It is a great comfort to me in these dark days to know that you 
are all far away from the scene of all these horrors. Don’t believe 
all you see in the papers. When they were raising the suspension 
bridges here, for instance, there were reports that they had been 
blown up. You mustn't be upset or panicky if my telegrams do 
not reach you as soon as they would normally. I have a sort 
of feeling that nothing will happen to us. And, Mamania, you 
are not to worry even if you hear that I have been asked to become 
one of the new Ministers. You see, if the comprehensive Left 
bloc comes into power, I should feel like a deserter if I refused 
altogether. But anyway, if I do decide to join any political 
combination, you may be quite sure that I am doing so, not on the 
impulse of a moment or out of sheer quixotism, but after due delibera¬ 
tion as to what is the best course under the circumstances both 
from my own point of view and for all our sakes. 

November 7th. A week has gone by and “ the cart remains 
where it was.” The Bolsheviks, after smashing Kerensky and 
occupying Moscow, have failed to reach an agreement with the other 
parties, and they are going on issuing new decrees on their own 
responsibility every day. All work is coming to an end. It means 
the ruin of production and transport, and meanwhile the armies 
at the Front are dying of hunger. All the leading Bolsheviks 
(Kamenejf, Zinovieff, Rykofj, etc.,) have come round, except Lenin 
and Trotsky, who remain as uncompromising as ever and cannot 
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be persuaded to alter their attitude. I am afraid the outlook is 
black indeed; paralysis of the whole life of Petrograd, anarchy and 
probably pogroms. All these revolutionary intellectuals seem quite 
hopeless and are stagnating and wasting their time in endless 
discussions. The salvation of the Revolution depends on unity, 
and even if the parties achieve that, it must bring with it a means 
of restoring discipline into the ranks of the bourgeoisie and the 
labouring masses. Otherwise the State must collapse and our 
country is ruined. 

I have not yet been able to send off this letter, and what chances 
there will be in future of writing to you I do not know. I beg you, 
Lubasha, and you children too, not to worry even if you do not 
hear from me. I have not yet heard from Moscow as to whether 
my brothers are all right. I only know that the districts round 
about Arbat, Prechistinka, Nikitskaia and the middle of the town 
near the Town Hall and the “ Metropol,” have a good deal of damage 
to show. The rumours that the Kremlin and the Vacili Blagenni 
were destroyed are fortunately untrue. 1 have been spending 
the last few days in Tsarskoe, as everything has quietened down there. 
If, contrary to expectations, Kaledine and Kornilojf advance on 
Petrograd, I may have to go there again for a few days; but an 
attack is very unlikely at the moment. A far greater danger is 
that it may be impossible to mobilise supplies of food and coal for 
the railways. 

I embrace you all, 

Papania. 



CHAPTER VIII 


“ PRIMUM VIVERE ” 

At first Krassin could write to his family that order was 
maintained in the midst of the “ Revolution.” But as things 
went from bad to worse the lawless elements in some places 
began to get the upper hand. In Tsarskoe Selo itself feeling 
ran high and shouts of “ Death to the Tsar ! ” were heard to the 
accompaniment of wholesale destruction of monuments and 
emblems of the old order. Some soldiers smashed up the 
bronze statues in the Palace gardens, and the park-keeper, an 
old man with a grey beard, was heard remonstrating with them, 
his voice trembling with emotion : “ Idiots, what is the use of 

this destruction ? Keep and cherish these things, since now 
you say they are yours.” These words had some effect on 
the crowd, but a few days later L.B. told me of hundreds of 
broken statues in other parts of the park, besides the stupid 
acts of vandalism he saw with his own eyes in his daily journey 
in the train—soldiers tearing off the covers of the seats and 
breaking the window-panes in the carriages for no reason what¬ 
ever. On another occasion, when he saw'some of the rabble who 
had taken refuge under the banner of Communism destroying 
and burning apparently for destruction’s sake, he stopped 
and warned the ringleaders that they would have to pay for 
all this ten times over; whereupon they shouted out, “ Yellow 
Socialist! ” (blackleg). 

It was this senseless destruction and the dirt and neglect 
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of the streets, the stations and the railway carriages which 
brought home to him the terrible significance of the Revolution, 
and moved him to outbursts of indignation like the following : 

“What I see around me has deepened my conviction that 
the Russian people has a long way to go yet before it can call 
itself civilised. The autocracy has embittered and brutalised 
the masses to their very bones, and very likely two generations 
will have to grow up in more healthy surroundings before we 
can begin to behave like ordinary human beings.” 

It was certainly not from any political enthusiasm that 
Krassin contemplated taking his share in the work of the 
new Government. With his active mind and dynamic energy 
he felt he simply could not stand by and do nothing while the 
economic life of the country was being paralysed. Although 
he by no means agreed with Lenin, he decided that he must 
make an effort to help in building up the new order. And 
evidently he was quite prepared for the triumph of the Bol¬ 
sheviks to be short-lived. In his next letter he told me what 
he had decided to do, adding that he would rejoin us the moment 
circumstances freed him from his duty. 

Tsarskoe Selo. 

December 22nd, 1917. 

My dear beloved Lubanasha, 

I am only sending you a short letter as I am very busy, but 
I think of you and the children constantly. I love you and am 
very lonely without you. The days spent with you in Norway 
were the happiest days of my life—I am longing to come again, but 
I don't know when it will be possible, as more and more work is 
being thrust on to my shoulders and I simply cannot refuse it, 
especially as I feel very fit and well. Life here is becoming more 
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normal again and the enforced idleness of the first few weeks after 
the coup d’etat is now being replaced by feverish labours. Under 
the new regime there are meetings and conferences all the time, 
and it requires patience and tact to adapt oneself Everyone 
seems to have so much more to think about. The workmen are now 
distinctly less agitated then they were and more easily managed, 
so that, although wages are paid irregularly (there is precious 
little money about), we are able to come to some kind of agreement 
with them. All the same, I must say our financial system is very 
bad, and how we are going to get over the chronic lack of money 
Allah only knows; 1 suppose we shall have to ask the State Treasury 
for a loan. The Government is faced, too, by strikes which seem 
to affect nearly every industry, and that is the least of their difficulties. 
All the intellectuals, including the Mensheviks, are furious with 
the Bolsheviks for their “ impudence ” in seizing power. I must 
admit that the Bolsheviks are doing the sort of things calculated to 
provoke opposition on all sides. Naturally they began by doing 
things which were of no use to anyone at all—that occupation so 
dear to the heart of us Russians—and pictured themselves as fighting 
heroically for their cause; all this while the country had drifted into 
an abyss of poverty and anarchy. I suppose the Bolsheviks will 
eventually go under, but, if so, the “ clever ” instigators of the 
strikes and other troubles, as well as all the poorer part of the popu¬ 
lation, will perish with them. The papers are full of libels on the 
various Bolshevik leaders, as if there were no other questions for 
Russia at the moment. The latter, now at any rate, having taken 
the bit well between their teeth, are rushing ahead like wild horses. 

Please do not imagine that I shall join the Bolshevik Party all 
of a sudden, or without thinking it all over very carefully. I told 
them from the outset that I did not agree with many of their prin¬ 
ciples, that l considered their tactics to be suicidal, and that I could 
not even undertake organising work pure and simple, either for 
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trade, transport or mobilisation as long as the political constitution 
of the country made the friendly collaboration of all the democratic 
parties impossible. As you know, I stood aside all through the actual 
Revolution, because I could not have been of much assistance in 
that period, and 1 did not feel any personal obligation to help 
them. If now, however, the Uchreditelnoe Sobranie [Constituent 
Assembly] should set up some kind of “ All-grade-of-Sodalist ” 
Cabinet, and if I were offered some post as Head of the Department 
of Trade and Industry, I should most probably accept. First 
of all, I do not want to leave my old comrades in the lurch, and, 
secondly, I am the only member of the Left bloc in any way qualified 
to undertake the organisation of trade or to make arrangements for 
demobilisation, etc., the only man who has connections both among 
the workers and the technical experts, and whose appointment would 
be looked upon with favour by the professional classes. In view 
of all this it would be very difficult for me to refuse an offer like this, 
although I am very conscious that the position is one that carries 
with it a great responsibility. I cannot think that any Government 
will last very long, so that very likely my taking up an executive 
position now will in the end be the quickest means of realising 
your dream—which is also mine—of L.B. “ retired ” and having 
a real rest from all work. The only thing is that I don't feel yet 
so useless as to have any real right to a rest, whereas I know very 
well you would have had me placed on the shelf years ago ! 

Papania. 

In those early days of the Revolution the country was in 
sober truth in an anarchic condition. The Socialist intelli¬ 
gentsia who had seized the reins of power from the feeble hands 
of the Constitutional Democrats were themselves paralysed 
and impotent in the general confusion. They had accomplished 
the political revolution, the way was clear for the establishment 
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of the Constituent Assembly which for thirty years and more 
had been the goal of all the revolutionary parties. Meanwhile, 
however, the social revolution was effected by the peasants and 
the peasant artisans themselves, when the collapse of the autoc¬ 
racy and the interminable dissensions among the new rulers 
left Russia without a Government. And the savage excesses 
that were committed proved at last to the intellectuals the folly 
of idealising the peasant and the working man. A wave of 
fatalism and utter depression spread among the educated Revo¬ 
lutionary Socialists, and this, as the most authoritative writers 
all agree, was the principal factor in the Bolshevik triumph. 

Yet there was no magic even in such a ringing slogan as 
“ Power to the Soviets, Land to the Peasants, Peace to the 
Peoples, Bread to the Hungry.” The People’s Commissars, 
taking their orders from the Smolny Institute (which Lentil, 
Trotsky, etc., had transformed into a veritable fortress), soon 
came to realise that it was not enough to seize the machinery of 
government and issue decrees in the name of the proletarians 
of town and country. Even in Petrograd they could rely only 
on the working men and the garrison on whom propaganda had 
done its work. The other classes, those of the nobility that 
remained, manufacturers, merchants, shopkeepers and clerks— 
those dull forces of inertia which constitute the ballast of the 
capitalist State, had still to be conquered. On behalf of this 
bourgeoisie the municipal councillors of the capital made a half¬ 
hearted attempt to stop the rot, and set up a widely representa¬ 
tive body under the title of “ The Committee for the Saving of 
the Homeland and the Revolution,” under the chairmanship 
of the Mayor of Petrograd. Yet what could they do ? The time 
for committees was past. Moreover, with a complete lack 
of imagination they denounced the movement for a separate 
peace which was the one common aspiration of the Bolsheviks 
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and the inarticulate millions. On the other hand, the Bolsheviks 
left nothing to chance, they were tireless in propaganda, but, 
what was far more important, they acted while the others only 
talked. First of all, the municipal councils of Petrograd and 
then of Moscow were dissolved by decree and new elections 
ordered. 

One of the titles of the new Government was “ The Provisional 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government.” Even so, the Peasants’ 
Conference gave an extremely hostile reception to Lenin, and 
when conditions became sufficiently normal again for the holding 
of the elections for the Constituent Assembly, the first returns 
showed a majority of votes against the Bolsheviks. This, more 
than anything, must have convinced Lenin, Trotsky and Co. 
that it was hopeless to attempt to gain their ends by any legal 
methods. The Social Revolutionaries, however, persisted in their 
pathetic belief that the Bolsheviks would not dare to lay hands 
on the sacred Ark of the Assembly, and they busied themselves 
with projects, policies and programmes, while the dictators of 
the Smolny Institute consolidated their position. The Con¬ 
stituent Assembly met at the Tauride Palace for its first and 
only sitting on January 18th, 1918. 

L.B. seemed to divine what was likely to happen. He saw, 
too, that the only escape from utter confusion was a strong 
Government, whatever its antecedents. The upheaval in Russia 
was to follow precisely the same course as the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Those who fled, the emigres of all classes who had 
abandoned their country in order to enlist the help of foreign 
Powers, must be accounted responsible for the miracle that 
followed. When foreign intervention promoted civil war, the 
mass of the nation rallied to the defence of the new Jacobins. 
Krassin, who could see further than most, did not wait for the 
outward signs of pressure from abroad. The only motto that 
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had any meaning for him in those dark and difficult days was 
“ Primum vivere”; not for himself, I need hardly say, but for 
his country. 

The next letter I had from him was dated January 3rd, 1918. 
It shows him entirely free from party passion, only concerned 
to see his country build up again her shattered fortunes. After 
a personal message he writes : 

The post and telegraph services are working very badly here. 
Letters in the town itself are delivered a week after being posted. 
Here in Petrograd. telephonic communication is being restored, 
but in Moscow, apparently, the telephone exchange came in for a 
first-class bombardment, and it will scarcely be possible to do the 
necessary repairs until the war is over. There has not been very 
much fighting here, but the tale of destruction increases from day to 
day, and there has certainly been a good deal of robbery and violence 
from sheer hooliganism. 

A few days ago I began to go about again in the car. If 
Nicolai [the chauffeur] will risk driving, you can be sure everything 
is quiet and peaceful now. I don't know how long I shall be 
allowed to use the car. You see, now the driving licences are 
issued by the Smolny War-Revolutionary Committee, but only 
after a certificate has been obtained from the Zavod [Factory] 
Workers' Committee, stating that the car is really necessary for 
the service of the factory. The workmen did not refuse my request, 
but, as the general situation is getting worse, they may get into a 
panic and then there will be more troubles. To begin with, the 
factory hands have not been paid for two weeks. To-day we 
managed to scrape together one and a half million roubles, which 
represents our very last reserves, but in a week or two we shall 
again be without any money to give them, and Heaven knows how 
and when we are going to get any more. It is the same with all the 
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firms, and that is what makes the position so hopeless, as the State 
cannot come to the assistance of everyone at the same time. 

The political situation is as it was before Christmas, unsettled 
in the extreme. The Bolsheviks, in spite of the way in which every¬ 
one refuses to have anything to do with them, seem to be holding 
their own, and they have even captured the Stavka [Military Head¬ 
quarters] . But they do not seem to be able to take over the apparatus 
of the old administration, nor to introduce their own schemes, also 
they are intent on smashing up the municipal organisation without 
any benefit to themselves and with a determination worthy of a 
better cause. The town council, although its methods are not exactly 
businesslike, had at least learnt something from the experiences 
of the last few months. With all its faults, the machinery of local 
government in the capital was functioning after a fashion. 

The majority of the offices and banks are still on strike. How 
the bourgeoisie, as a class, might perhaps benefit from this whole¬ 
sale devastation I can understand. If the Bolsheviks are 
unable to stem the tide of anarchy and are swept away with it, then 
perhaps on the general ruins the bourgeoisie —Russian and German 
—may later build up factories and works to their hearts' content. 
But what the Social Revolutionaries, the Mensheviks and the 
Narodni Socialists are going to gain from all this, I cannot for 
the life of me understand, except perhaps an opportunity to gloat 
over the defeat of the Bolsheviks. 

The only hope at present is the Uchreditelnoe Sobranie [Con¬ 
stituent Assembly]. A Bolshevik Government is the only possible 
one, because they alone have any authority over the masses. If, 
then, Lenin's Government becomes the lawful Government of the 
country, and if the general “ sabotage ” comes to an end and some 
of the more intelligent people throw in their lot with the Bolshevik 
Party, there is some hope of combating the dangers of starvation 
and a winter without fuel. Even then it all depends on the 
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Government adopting the right economic policy. If the Constituent 
Assembly turns out to be an anti-Bolshevik body—which means 
it will have no power behind it—then it will simply be a debating 
society, or more likely it will be destroyed by the Bolsheviks. In 
that case the country will be literally in a state of civil war. One 
may speculate on this and that contingency, but really the immediate 
thing by the side of which everything else is unimportant is the 
question of peace. Are we to have peace with Germany ? Then, 
we shall know whether there is to be peace at home. 

The atmosphere everywhere is very tense. But remember, what 
seems irresistible and invincible to-day may crack to-morrow like 
an old pot. Do you get any Russian papers ? I imagine you 
do, as the restrictions have been abolished. You must constantly 
bear in mind that the news you see is probably all lies. 

Well, my milanchik, suppose I tell you something about my 
daily round. It all goes very smoothly. I wake every day at 8.30 
or thereabouts, wash and dress in a bathroom which is almost in dark¬ 
ness, and then after a cup of tea and bread and sausage, sometimes 
butter, I go along to the station. The trains are in a bad state, 
broken windows, etc., but they run fairly punctually. The carriages 
are packed with people all on top of one another: we keep warm 
that way ! 

My work in town is much the same as usual, except that there's 
very little to do. Everything seems to be dying off, there's nothing 
in prospect at all. I lunch usually at Baranovsi's, occasionally in 
a restaurant (12 roubles ) and rather late. Then there's always a 
meal waiting for me at home. The servants keep me well supplied. 

It isn't difficult for a single person, there is even sugar and butter to 
be had. And if nothing else is obtainable, we always have in 
reserve some frozen pelmani [Siberian pies], which don't need any 
cooking. By eleven o'clock I am nearly always in bed and asleep 
soon after midnight. 
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The other evening I went to hear Chaliapin in “ Don Carlos," 
but it is no pleasure to hear him in the Narodni Dom, when the 
rest of the company are so bad. I have not felt inclined to go any¬ 
where else, and we have no business meetings in the evenings in 
these troublous times. ... I am very lonely without you and the 
dear children, but it can’t be helped, we must wait till Easter, when 
I hope to come and see you. Little ones, you must study hard, 
because it will all be useful to you later on, and life is going to be 
much more strenuous for persons without qualifications and 
training. . . . 

\1 

My husband came to us, as he had promised, not many 
months after that. By then he had decided in his own mind 
what he ought to do. I remember his words as if they were 
only yesterday. “ I am still young and active and in good 
health,” he said, “ and it is my duty to help my country as 
far as lies in my power. I simply cannot stand by with my 
hands folded while Russia perishes from the cold and hunger. 
Every means of transport is in a state of decay. Every factory 
is idle. All this has been destroyed in the Revolution. Now 
will come the time for reconstruction ; if we leave it much longer 
it will be too late. The old Russia has ceased to exist; it is 
for us to build up a new Russia. And, Mamania, you must be 
brave ; I cannot take you with me, as it would be impossible to 
assure you food and fuel.” 

How could I raise objections, when he put it like that ? But 
it was just as hard for me to see him going away into the 
Unknown, while I remained in a foreign country, just when he 
might most need me. He would be taking a great responsi¬ 
bility on himself in giving his assistance to the Bolshevik 
Government; it was just like gambling on a turn of fate. I knew, 
however, and understood his passion to be up and doing, to be 
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engaged on some constructive work. The very immensity of 
the task seemed to be an inspiration to him. As he stood there 
in that tragic moment, he reminded me once again of an eagle, 
with his clear and piercing eyes, his head held high as if he were 
about to soar aloft on pinions solid as a rock. “ No, men like 
that do not fail,” I thought to myself, and let him go. 

I stayed on in Stockholm, determined to devote my best 
energies to bringing up the children. The task proved almost 
too much for me, alone and isolated as I was. Had I been able 
to foresee what difficulties we were going to have, what it would 
mean to be separated from him at the time of the most ghastly 
domestic strife and political upheaval that the world has ever 
known, I might have decided differently. Had I had any sus¬ 
picion what the life in Stockholm was going to be like, I should 
have had the moral right to say: “I refuse to stay here, I 
shall come with you, though it may mean death.” 

When he went back to Russia this time I was destined not 
to see him again for two whole years. In the midst of all the 
confusion, weeks, sometimes months, passed without our know¬ 
ing or being able to find out whether he was alive or dead. 


CHAPTER IX 
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KRASSIN AND LUDENDORFF 

Whatever truth there may be in the allegations of a formal 
compact between Lenin and the German High Command as the 
condition of his being transported through Germany, I have 
always understood that the Central Powers counted on the 
elimination of Russia as a military factor in 1917. But they 
had miscalculated the extent of the disintegration into which 
Russia was to be plunged. At the end of November 1917, when 
Lenin pushed forward with the negotiations for an armistice, it 
was still by no means clear for how much of Russia the Bol¬ 
sheviks could speak. At that time only three Russian armies 
out of fifteen recognised the power of the Bolsheviks. The 
position was made all the more difficult by Lenin’s proclamation 
of November 24th, authorising the various nationalities of 
Russia to constitute themselves independent States. The 
Germans were not to know that in practice the Bolshevik Gov¬ 
ernment refused to acknowledge these autonomous republics 
unless they were controlled by Bolshevik elements. Naturally, 
anxious as they were for peace, they were embarrassed by the 
idea of having an armistice, say, with Petrograd, and not with 
Kieff. For, while the de facto Government had now, after a 
fashion, all Central and all Northern Russia under its control, the 
Ukraine and all Southern Russia had certainly not yet showed 
any great enthusiasm for the new regime. Finland had already 
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declared its independence; Poland was already in German 
hands. 

This meant that the Germans, even after the Armistice, were 
prevented from transferring the whole of their army from the 
Eastern Front to the West. On the other hand, it was just the 
rich granary of the Ukraine that could supply the wants of both 
Germany and Austria and Central Russia. Hence, while the 
peace negotiations dragged on and both sides seemed to be 
intent on manoeuvring for position, in reality each party was 
chiefly intent on competing for the goodwill of the Ukrainian 
Rada, the new authority in the Ukraine which was determined 
to get the best terms possible. The Rada sent a delegation on 
its own account to Brest-Litovsk and eventually came to an 
arrangement with the Germans. The Ukrainian population, 
however, adopted a policy of passive resistance and seemed in 
no mood to help those against whom they had just been fighting. 
Many stories are told of the bread that was hidden in the ground 
by the peasants lest the enemy should take it. Finally the 
Bolsheviks decided that they were strongly enough established 
in the saddle to settle matters in their own way. On February 
8th, 1918, an army under Muravieff took Kieff and replaced the 
“ bourgeois ” National Council of the Ukraine by Soviets recog¬ 
nising the authority of the Commissars in Moscow. 

A. Ioffe, one of the original members of the War Revolution¬ 
ary Committee, was at first the leader of the Bolshevik delega¬ 
tion at Brest-Litovsk. He was a personal friend of Krassin, 
and when, after the signing of peace, Ioffe was sent to Germany to 
begin the difficult task of re-establishing diplomatic and com¬ 
mercial relations, he wrote asking L.B. if he could possibly go 
to Berlin on his way back from Stockholm and put him in touch 
with the right people. The idea appealed to my husband, who 
probably felt that there was nothing much to be done in the way 
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of reconstruction at home until the Revolution had run its 
course and demobilisation had been carried out. He insisted, 
however, that his work in Germany must be entirely unofficial. 
He judged, quite rightly, that it would be all the more 
effective if he could speak freely without being bound by any 
instructions from the home Government. 

Here are some of the letters I received from him while he 
was in Berlin, including an account of his interview with General 
Ludendorff at Spa. 


Berlin. 

May 25th, 1918. 

. . . On Tuesday I arrived in Berlin after reaching the 
frontier at Sassnitz at two o'clock the same day. They never looked 
at my luggage at all, nor did they search me, although I am told all 
the other travellers were taken to the Customs House and made to 
undress. This act of courtesy, I fancy, had nothing to do with 
diplomatic privilege—after all, I am not an official envoy at all—but 
was probably due to the letter from Olerz. ... As I came along the 
train, I thought to myself, Nature is unchanging, ever beautiful. 
The green fields, all the trees in flower, and the corn beginning to 
ripen—what a contrast with the railway stations we came through! 
They presented a sorry spectacle. The trains are mostly filled 
with troops—officers and soldiers going back to the Front after being 
on leave. Everywhere a sea of dark, sunburnt faces. The uni¬ 
forms are threadbare and shabby. Although they make every 
effort to hide it, you can see by the expression in their eyes 
that they are dreading what the future may have in store for 
them. Will they ever return ? Will they ever again see their 
own people ? 

And all their relatives with children in their arms behind the 
barrier (they are not allowed on the platform) with tears in their eyes, 
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trying to wave their handkerchiefs gaily. What a tragedy it all is ! 
Accursed war! In the neighbourhood of Berlin I noticed that 
the towns and the countryside wore a very deserted look. Not a 
window was lighted up ; the streets seemed dead too, and I suppose 
everybody was saving gas and electricity by staying at home. We 
arrived at the Stettiner Bahnhof at 10.30 p.m. No cars or cabs 
there, other than those specially ordered beforehand. 

With great difficulty I discovered a seedy-looking youth with 
a barrow who was prepared to take my things to the hotel for 
Jive marks. The luggage was hurled on to the barrow and we 
started through the dimly-lighted streets in the direction of the 
Friedrichstrasse. 

Berlin made a terrible impression on me. It has changed 
almost beyond recognition. It was always so clean, so brilliantly 
lighted and well-ordered, and now it is so dirty and desolate. The 
pavements are in a general state of disrepair and in some places 
have fallen in. Rubbish and waste is not taken away for weeks 
on end, everything is covered with dust. Shop windows are mostly 
empty; many of the shops have boards up “ To Let.” The windows 
that are broken remain unmended, door-handles and knobs have 
been wrenched off. As for the horses, 1 have never seen such pitiful- 
looking objects—mere skeletons with a covering of skin. Some 
people have brought to Berlin horses they stole from Poland and 
White Russia; they are scarcely bigger than hares and so emaciated 
they can hardly move their thin legs from one stop to another. 
Traffic moves slowly. What few motor-cars there are break down 
all the time. The tyres are all made of steel springs instead of 
rubber, and the noise in the streets is just like tin cans being rolled 
about! The trams stop every few minutes through something 
going wrong, and then you hear the conductors shouting out, “ Der 
Wagen ist krank, alle aussteigen ! ” 1 Conductors and drivers are 
» " The car is out of order ; all change 1 ” 


all women, and they are worse dressed than our people. In fact 
all the inhabitants look like so many beggars with their sad, 
haggard faces, many of them in mourning. I should say there 
are only a third of the number of people one used to see in the streets 
before the war. On the whole, my impression is that Berlin is in 
a more wretched state than Petrograd or Moscow. ) 

I am staying at the Elite Hotel. Heavens, what a state that once 
spotless hotel is in ! The furniture is all coming to pieces, the 
wallpaper peeling off, pieces of the ceiling are coming doum in the 
bathrooms, also damp bits of plaster which remind you of the scales 
of a fish. The only one of the attendants to retain something of the 
old pristine glory is the porter. I cannot say, however, that there 
seems to be any shortage of food here. 

The morning after I got here I tried to ring up Ioffe, but getting 
no answer I went to see him at the Embassy. It appears that they 
had been waiting for me for a long time, and they were surprised I 
did not go there direct from the station. I soon tumbled to the 
general situation. Ioffe does his best with a regular shower of 
notes of protest, but the results are not very brilliant. “ Auswdrtiges 
Amt ” (Foreign Office) here is very amiable and makes a 
graceful bow and then . . . German troops occupy Baku! AU 
Wednesday I spent talking over things with Ioffe, and in the 
evening I moved into the Embassy, where the food is certainly 
better and there is no risk of getting into trouble with the police. 
On Thursday I met Gerz, and we went together, first on foot and then 
on the Untergrundbahn—altogether in very plebeian fashion—out 
to Siemensstadt, where we were received by old Siemens himself and 
a whole regiment of directors of the firm. Quite a number of them 
I had met before, but some of the stout ones have become quite a 
decent shape. As regards the Russian branch of the concern, 
everything is finally decided; it is to be wound up definitely, and 
they would rather accept the sum of one rouble for their shares than 
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try and carry on the business in its present ruined state. It is clear 
from every word they say that they are all heartily sick of the war. 
But that doesn't mean the end is in sight. They are all hypnotised 
by it, they still believe in a final triumph, and are putting all their 
strength into it till victory is theirs. That evening I was invited 
to dinner by Gerz and his family. Afterwards we discussed 
politics again. They cannot deny that, although Germany and 
Russia are nominally at peace, German troops are still advancing 
into our country. They simply say: “ Force majeure ; we have 
to plunder or go under." On Thursday I was introduced to 
several eminent politicians. I told them straight, and I didn't 
spare the details, that in their own interests they were doing a 
very foolish thing by allowing the advance into the Ukraine. I 
pointed out that if they would only stop threatening Petrograd and 
Moscow by this forward movement, they would surely gain a good 
deal by ordinary trading relations with Russia. 

This argument of the commercial possibilities seems to carry some 
weight, as the range of my visits is gradually getting more extensive. 
In a few days' time I am to be presented to the War Minister. Also 
there is talk of my going to the Front to see Ludendorff himself, who 
evidently holds all the threads of policy in his hands. This is a 
secret for the time being, so do not tell anyone about it. 

Whatever happens, I shall insist that everything that was 
agreed upon at the Peace Conference be properly observed, that the 
advance on all fronts be completely stopped, especially that of the 
Turks in the direction of Baku, the loss of which would com¬ 
pletely dislocate trading and transport arrangements in Russia. 
It is a hopeless position at present, and I don't wonder the news 
from home is of an almost complete stoppage of economic life. 
Business is much in the same state here. But one thing is certain: 
I cannot sit idle and twiddle my thumbs while Russia succumbs to 
cold and starvation. I have no right to, now that I know I can 


do something to help. Even these few days I have spent here 
have convinced me of that. 

Ioffe has asked me to stay here another week so as to take part in 
several official conferences which are impending. Then I shall 
go to Moscow, and it will probably be my particular job to organise 
trading relations with other countries as well. This is at present 
the most vital question, really. And, although it is not for me to 
say so, the Bolsheviks would find it difficult to secure a man better 
qualified for the task than yours truly. 

As I shall undoubtedly have to come to Berlin and Stockholm 
from time to time on business, we ought to be able to see one another. 
It may be that after starting the machinery in Moscow and making 
the arrangements with Germany and the Scandinavian countries, 
I should have to go to America, but anyhow, that won't be yet 
awhile. I ought to be arriving in Moscow about the same time as you 
get to Bostadt. . . . To-morrow I am going to Zehlendorf, where 
we all lived together for those years before 1914. I am quite well, 
but you cannot expect me to be very cheerful, as I can't help feeling 
weighed dozen and depressed by the thought of Russia's ruin. Hard 
work is the only thing that keeps my mind off it; perhaps I may 
yet be able to achieve something. . . . Well, my children, let us 
all embrace Mamania and each other. 

Your “ Chrome " and Papania. 

Note : L.B. was always called “ Chrome ” by his parents 
and by me. He used to be poring over books on chemistry in 
the holidays, when he was a student, and his little brother, hearing 
him often speak of chrome, gave him the nickname. 

Berlin. 

May 31st, 1918. 

My dear Beloved Lubchenishek. 

. . . Things are getting worse and worse. The war still 
drags on and the end is not in sight. At home in Russia it is 
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neither one thing nor the other. Certainly not a state of peace, 
and with the absurd wrangling among all classes and sections of 
the community, something worse than war, the destruction of all 
economic life. The last Russian newspaper I saw was dated the 
24th. As soon as you read something encouraging you come across 
bad news from somewhere else, so that “ the spoonful of honey is 
drowned in the barrel of tar.” 

Some gleams of intelligence are noticeable among the people 
at the top, but they are up against the anarchical chaos of the masses 
who have learnt nothing except a few watchwords and slogans. I 
suppose hunger, cold and unemployment must take their toll 
before any real improvement will set in. The prospects for some 
categories of the urban proletariat are absolutely hopeless. The 
illusion of becoming masters where formerly they were slaves has 
demoralised the so-called working classes. Nobody is getting any 
work done, and the railways and all productive machinery are 
rapidly falling into decay. In other quarters there is an improve¬ 
ment, some kind of organisation is visible, and the Government is 
no longer boycotted on all sides. A good many professional and 
business men have come round and are prepared to work under 
the new regime, regardless of its politics. Lenin sometimes has 
interesting ideas, but sometimes his suggestions are childish. 
Fortunately, however, he found no support for the scheme he pro¬ 
posed the other day for replacing the old currency by a new unit. 
That would bring about the utter collapse of the rouble and leave us 
at the mercy of the Germans. 

I am meeting all sorts of people here, from Extreme Left to 
Extreme Right, and I say the same to all of them, the advance into 
Russia must cease. Ioffe's policy is identical, but he lacks a proper 
knowledge of the country and its commercial life, so I have to go 
everywhere unofficially in his name. My efforts are not altogether 
unavailing, fudging by the numerous invitations and introductions 
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that come my way. To-morrow, for instance, I have been asked 
to attend a meeting of the directors of the A.E.G. [General Electric 
Company] to discuss the question of supplying our electricity 
needs. Gerz seems to have “ boomed ” me over half Germany. 
I have been twice to see old Siemens. When he said good-bye he 
hoped he would see me again at the end of the summer, and offered 
his assistance in case any difficulty should crop up about my 
entering the country. All the Germans who have previously lived 
in Russia deplore the war between the two countries—or pretend 
to—and are impatient to get back to business. I tell them that, 
if Germany continues to extend her Hunnish practices to the whole 
world, the end will be some time in coming, and perhaps when it 
does come it will not be in the way they anticipate. 

Certainly, I cannot say there is much war enthusiasm now. 
The German seems, on the whole, much less full of his own impor¬ 
tance, less arrogant than he used to be. Possibly this is only a 
temporary phenomenon, a result of the hardships of war, but it 
may be something deeper which has come to stay. At the moment 
the papers are full of the latest German successes on the Marne, 
but I don't notice any special rejoicing in the streets. The failure 
of the last big attack, so loudly heralded, makes everyone 
rather sceptical, I suppose, as regards the news from the 
Front. . . . 

A short letter followed a few days afterwards, in which my 
husband did his best to comfort me in my loneliness by explain¬ 
ing his plans. He thought he would proceed to Moscow and 
either supervise the foreign trade arrangements or the re¬ 
organisation of the Consular Service. In either case he would 
have to come abroad again, and he hoped to make plans for us 
to return to Russia. 

The interview with General Ludendorff at Headquarters was 
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duly arranged. On the way to Belgium he wrote me, 
expressing himself in very strong terms about the terrible mistake 
the Germans were making. “ If this goes on,” he said, “ the 
Government will have nothing for it but to resume war against 
Germany. Millions may perish in the cause of liberation, but we 
will fight for five or ten years, if necessary—and even if half 
Russia is occupied—until the Germans are sick of it. Then, 
however, an honourable and just peace will be impossible.” 

A long letter came soon after describing Krassin’s important 
conversation with Ludendorff. 

Berlin. 

June 10th, 1918. 

My dearest Lubanchik, 

. . . I was with one of the directors of Siemens & 

Schuckert. We were bound for the German Headquarters at Spa. 
All that part of Belgium is occupied by German soldiers ; there is 
no evidence of destruction by the war at all. We discovered after 
all that Ludendorff was not at Spa. However, we stayed there a 
day and went for a motor drive through very picturesque country. 

I began to wonder whether this was a put-up business. I knew the 
position at the Front was very bad, however, so the story they told 
us of his being called away urgently to France was plausible enough. 
At 7 o'clock next morning we reached the French fortress town of 
Maubeuge. Here there was more desolation, houses and even 
whole villages swept off the face of the earth. Yet the town and the 
fortress itself had not suffered much, the advance had been too rapid. 
The fields and pastureland looked as peaceful as ever, having had 
time to recover during the four years of war. Quite a number of 
the inhabitants had preferred to stay where they were and had not 
joined the general retreat into safer parts of France. It was 
strange indeed to see German soldiers in their uniform, looking 
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rather like a convict's garb, mixing freely with typical French 
artisans and peasant women going about their daily tasks. _) 

We had breakfast at the Officers’ Club, and then proceeded to 
change into morning coats. A little later a car was brought round, 
and in charge of a subaltern specially detailed to look after us we 
started off on an extremely good main road for an unknown 
destination. After travelling for about an hour, with any amount 
of twists and turns—the lieutenant was following the route carefully 
on a map so that we should not lose our way—we arrived in “ Park," < 

a characteristic French park, in the depths of which we located an 
old chateau with old-fashioned furniture and family portraits and 
a small chapel. The place was empty except for a German sergeant 
who had evidently been left in charge. We had been walking 
about the grounds and looking over the chateau for about half an 
hour, when towards eleven o’clock we heard something coming up 
the road. A car entered the park; in it were two generals. I 
recognised Ludendorff. He is not very like the portraits one sees 
of him ; for one thing he hasn’t that demoniacal expression—just a 
rather saturnine German face, steel-grey eyes with rather a merciless 
expression and a voice which is surprisingly high-pitched in a man 
of his build. After a short ceremony of introduction (I noticed 
Ludendorff did not shake hands with the lieutenant, and he remained 
standing, a lonely figure, at the door for quite two hours) the four 
of us entered the drawing-room of the chateau, and the conversa¬ 
tion began. It took me about an hour and a half to frame my 
accusations, during which time I occasionally glanced at the notes 
I had prepared beforehand. I must say I felt I was in form. 

My “ pilot ” told me afterwards that as a flight of oratory my speech 
would have done credit to anyone whose native tongue was German. 
Ludendorff listened intently without interrupting, only now and 
then he would show his opinion on this or that point 1 had made by 
a nod, a gesture, or a sarcastic smile. 
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The burden of my complaint was, of course, that the Germans 
were consistently violating the Peace Treaty of Brest-Litovsk without, 
as far as I could see, getting any real benefit themselves from doing 
so. The General began his reply with a friendly remark addressed 
to me personally about my frank and outspoken manner, which, 
he said, he would try and emulate. Then, adopting a sharper and 
more official tone, he started to shower criticism upon the Bolshevik 
Government which itself, he said, had broken the treaty engagements, 
and by concerted attacks, etc., had provoked the Germans to counter¬ 
measures, etc. He assured me that all Germany wanted was a 
supply of raw materials in exchange for the commodities she could 
offer, that there was never any intention of taking Petrograd or 
Moscow from Russia, but that if the exchange of goods did not 
proceed satisfactorily we must expect further attacks. “ We only 
went to the Crimea," he continued, “ after your warships had 
attacked Sebastopol and killed a number of our troops. For every 
blow received, naturally we shall return two, and we cannot tolerate a 
state of affairs which is a danger to us. Otherwise your internal 
affairs are of no interest to us—assuming that none of your 
Socialistic measures actually affect German subjects, in which case 
we shall, of course, insist on compensation." 

What he said was no novelty to me. But the most interesting 
point about it is that he should have granted me this personal inter¬ 
view at all. If he thought it necessary, with battles raging on all 
parts of the Front, to devote several hours to seeing me, it is obvious 
that they are only too anxious to come to some satisfactory agreement 
with Russia. From all accounts, indeed, their own affairs in the 
Ukraine are not very flourishing. It is said that they have to 
camouflage present difficulties by ordering workmen in Poland to 
paint the word “ Ukraine " on every bag of Polish flour they send 
to Berlin. 

Probably, if we could arrange some satisfactory method of 
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conmercial exchange, as he says, the German advance would stop, 
and they might even be induced to withdraw from some places at 
once without waiting for a formal agreement. The bankers and 
industrialists here will certainly push this policy. There is 
heaps I could do here, and I might easily stay another six months 
if I were not now convinced that there will be no progress uritil the 
situation has improved in Russia. I must say the news is better. 
I have seen some people who have just come from Petrograd. They 
tell me that there is no longer any visible disorder, that the food 
question is much easier and one can buy anything provided one 
has the necessary cash. . . . 

(Continued June 12th.) 

Personally I am sick of Berlin, and I am eager to get to Moscow 
or Petrograd to see for myself what is happening there. Then I can 
decide further plans. I shall do all I can to avoid accepting a post 
in the Ministry itself. All I want is to help with the organisation 
offoreign trade and to take part in the Berlin Congress. The future 
salvation of Russia depends on every man-jack of us from working 
man to Minister putting his back into the work of reconstruction. 

Gerz and other German friends don't want me to refuse anything 
I am offered, and they say that if I won't accept responsibility for 
the whole Commissariat, I must take over the export trade arrange¬ 
ments. There is certainly no way out now. We shall have to do 
a business deal with the Germans or they will come and take what 
they want without paying anything for it, and then there won't be 
anything left for us to sell to Sweden and Norway and other 
countries. . . . 

June 16th, 191&. 

My dear Luban and Darling Girls, 

The courier is not leaving yet and the letters I have written to 
you are still accumulating. My journey to Moscow has had to 
be postponed, new connections are springing up every day, 
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and I cannot very well go away in the middle of certain delicate 
negotiations. However, I hope to be out of Berlin by the end of 
the week. 

There was a luncheon yesterday given by von Kuhlmann's 
secretary. It was a very formal affair with several Ministers and 
high officials. I made the acquaintance of the German Ambassador 
to Denmark, Count Rantzau, a man of culture and charm. He was 
at one time a candidate for the Chancellorship, but he had strong 
Conservative influence against him. We talked about all sorts of 
things, and he offered his help in case you should decide to go and 
live in Denmark. He had not much to say for the climate there, 
but it’s a comfort to know there's somewhere I can take you to if 
there should happen to be a food shortage in Sweden. 

The Bolshevik delegates arrived the other day. They tell me 
that the antagonism of the professional classes is lessening every day, 
and that in engineering circles many of the skilled men are only 
waiting for my return to take on any work that is going. 

I expect I shall be offered the Presidency of the Supreme Council 
of the People’s Economy, that means a kind of dictatorship of 
industry and trade. If all foreign negotiations are under my 
jurisdiction, I shall, sooner or later, be coming into Scandinavia on 
business, AND THEN at last we shall see each other. I know 
there is a danger that all my good intentions may be wrecked through 
misunderstanding and ignorance, especially on the part of foreign 
Powers, but at least my return ought to be able to satisfy the 
appetite for work which is evidently growing despite the general 
destruction. 

There is no doubt that some of the Bolshevik troops do not keep to 
their lines, and then when the Germans retaliate by attacking them, 
they become almost hysterical in their indignation. The Bolshevik 
leaders have a great deal to learn about war strategy and diplomacy. 
We certainly cannot fight at present, we have to develop a stronger 
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national physique before it will be possible to show any power of 
resistance. 

The slow progress of the negotiations between the German 
and the Russian representatives was not due to bad faith on 
either side. The situation was extremely involved because of 
deeper issues affecting the whole course of German andi to a 
certain extent, Russian diplomacy. President Masaryk has 
described in detail the heroic anabasis of the Czechoslovak 
legion through Russia, and it is only necessary for me to add 
that that also was a factor which had to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. L.B., though he was impatient to set the wheels 
of economic life going, realised the difficulty in these political 
questions, as the following letter clearly shows : 

Berlin. 

June 27th, 1918. 

. . . The way things may develop in Russia is still very 
uncertain, principally because of the Czechoslovaks, the intrigues 
of the Entente and the encouragement given to our own Right ele¬ 
ments. In spite of the shortage of food, which you would expect to 
be blamed on the Government, the Bolsheviks secured a majority 
in the elections for the Soviets the other day. They should settle 
the hash of the Czechoslovaks all right. At present danger threatens 
more from the German side—their own conditions are so desperate. 
They can get no supplies from the West at all, the Ukraine is 
bringing them no bread, and Austria is falling to pieces. But 
that doesn’t mean the end of the war. Far from it. They (the 
Germans) are now pushing their way into the Caucasus, probably not 
became they have any designs on that region itself, but in view of a 
possible campaign directed against India. You see, even if they 
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achieve the conquest of France, they will still be faced with the 
prospect of a long-drawn-out war with England, and as it is hardly 
possible to bring about the defeat of England on the sea they propose 
to aim a blow at the weakest spot in her chain of communications. 
Very likely the war will drag on much in the same way as hitherto, 
until there is a breakdown on both sides. Another two or three years 
of this agony and it is difficult to imagine what depths of despair and 
distress people will be reduced to. In Germany people are beginning 
to do without clothes, and in Russia they will soon forget what bread 
looks like. I have a vision of Russia as the most peaceable country 
in Europe in a couple of years' time, if only the Germans will 
leave us alone and the Bolsheviks will show some capacity for 
understanding economic problems. 

I am not certain even yet when I shall be leaving here. Ioffe 
particularly wants me to be here at least for the early stages of the 
coming Political Conference, when the Germans will probably hear 
for the first time of our recognition of the independence of Georgia, 
Armenia, etc., and perhaps by then of the Don Basin and Krasnov 
counter-revolutionary districts. The more I see of Ioffe the greater 
esteem I conceive for him as a good honest fellow and an able worker. 
He would like me to devote myself seriously to foreign policy, 
and perhaps stay on here permanently as the Soviet Ambassador, 
while he went back to Russia to take charge of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. I don't care about the idea, as to me diplomacy 
is very dull. Besides, I wouldn't like to be in his shoes here. Every 
other day you are presented with some new ultimatum. To get 
back to business and save Russian industry from further destruc¬ 
tion is all I aspire to, and that won't be an easy job either. Siemens 
and Baranovski have rather drifted out of my ken, but I am sure 
I shall be of more use to them too, in the results of my work here, 
than I would be sitting tight at one of the old factories. 

I am frankly puzzled by the latest tactics of the Mensheviks 


! and the Social Revolutionaries of the Right. Admittedly, the 
Bolsheviks are on the right way to destroy the country by their 
fantastic plans for the immediate introduction of Socialism. But 
the others are behaving like inverted Bolsheviks, and besides con¬ 
ducting a first-class demagogic agitation they seem to be making up 
to the Monarchists, the Entente, the Japanese and Heaven knows 
whom, from sheer hatred of the present leaders of the Government. 
Certainly no political group seems to have any definite programme 
of its own, and the choice seems to lie between a dictatorship set 
up by the forces of reaction or a firm stand by the present Govern¬ 
ment with a definite practical policy. Possibly the dilemma will be 
solved by a general revolutionary outbreak which will write Finis 
to the World War. . . . 
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CHAPTER X 


I 


“ THE TERROR 


It was not until the middle of August that L.B. finally left 
Berlin. The question of our going to live in Denmark was still 
in suspense. I did not feel disposed to go to Copenhagen to 
make any arrangements as long as there was the slightest 
chance of us going back to Russia in the near future. Knowing 
that my husband did notsharemy optimism as to a settled home- 
life in the new Russia, I kept my thoughts to myself. But the 
separation from him seemed far more hard to bear now than in 
the days when we were both young and busily occupied. For 
one thing, his letters did not always reach me, and often I had 
to depend on messages brought to Stockholm by foreigners on 
their way back from Russia. They all assured me that if a 
counter-revolution were successful in Russia—this was the time 
when the civil wars were raging—they would save Krassin from 
any act of reprisals. “ We shall never forget what that man 
has done for us ” ; this testimony to the human kindness of 
my husband was my one great solace. 

The next letter was written from Moscow : 

September 7th, 1918. 

Well, it is already three weeks since I returned to Russia. On 
my way here I was nine days in Petrograd, where I saw quite a 
number of people and was already able to make a number of impor¬ 
tant business arrangements. 

That steamer which I chartered with a supply of coal is already 
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being unloaded there, and more shiploads are to be expected in 
the near future, so it may still be possible to save Petrograd from 
succumbing to the cold. I have called a general conference to dis¬ 
cuss the question of fuel. There are plans for the purchasing of 
coal from Borobichenski and combustible slate from Yamburg. 
Some interesting things have been happening here, although on the 
whole everything is still in a great muddle. First of all, as I was 
led to expect, the attitude of large sections of the bourgeois and artisan 
classes has changed, and they are now quite ready to resume work 
under my direction. Fortunately, although certain destructive 
revolutionary elements are still active beneath the surface, those on 
top have now come to the conclusion that it is time the work of recon¬ 
struction was started. Of course they are very handicapped by 
the lack of qualified people, and above all by the new form of 
“ bureaucratism.” Appointments are held by totally incompe¬ 
tent people, sometimes good-for-nothings, and even actual swindlers, 
but more often ignoramuses, who keep themselves occupied with 
imaginary “ work ” in order to justify their existence. The 
moment one of these people is asked a question, the reply to which 
involves a certain responsibility, he promptly does his best to pass 
the matter on to his neighbour and so get rid of the troublesome 
questioner as quickly as possible. What is the result ? Simply 
that we are up against a dead weight of sloth and stagnation that 
seems to have much the same effect as the deliberate “ sabotage ” of 
the last year or two among the professional classes, the people with 
brains, and the technical experts. ... As I have said before, I 
am not anxious to occupy any prominent official position, but 1 
have accepted a post in the Presidium of the Soviet of the Narodnoie 
Hoziaistvo, so while I shall, in practice, be taking over the organi¬ 
sation of foreign trade, I am not yet going to have the title of 
Commissar of Trade and Production. I suppose I shall have a 
large staff to work with. 
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The most serious thing at the moment is the war with the Czecho¬ 
slovaks and the break with the Entente. Chicherin has become a 
rival to Trotsky as regards the number of mistakes he has made. 
The latter, you know, drove away all the officers of the old Regular 
Army and then found himselffaced with the civil war. As I suppose 
seventy-five per cent, of those at his headquarters are his enemies, 
no one can say how it will all end. Worst of all is the fact that the 
increasing success of the Czechoslovaks makes it more difficult to 
cope with the grabbing tendencies of the Germans, and it is feared 
that if the Czechoslovaks take Nijni the Germans will occupy 
Petrograd and Moscow, and that this will result in Comrade 
Krassin alone of the Bolshevik Government being left at his post, as 
the demand for other kinds of specialists will greatly decrease. 
For this the policy of Trotsky and Lenin is to blame. I also am to 
blame, for I can see clearly that if I had started to work earlier, 
many mistakes might have been prevented. Gorki, whose paper. 
New Life, has been suppressed, and whose rooms have been 
searched “ just for fun,” is of the same opinion. Yes, it is a hard 
time indeed. . . . Our old mode of life has been completely des¬ 
troyed, ideas and habits which seemed unchangeable have been 
uprooted. Numbers of people, especially of our class and habits, 
are standing in amazement before the ruins of their one-time 
prosperity. . . . Political complications, together with the 
slump in real work, have produced an atmosphere of bewilderment 
and uncertainty among the labouring masses, and the malaise has 
spread to the Soviet Deputies themselves. It has been accentuated 
still more by the murder of Uritski, 1 and the attempt to assassinate 

1 Moses Solomon Uritski, a Jew, President of the Cheka or Extraordinary 
Commission (Disciplinary), was shot and killed on August 17th, 1918, in the 
Alexander Square, Petrograd, near the Winter Palace. The murderer was a 
student of the Polytechnic Institute. This murder was the signal for a wave of 
Red Terror all over Russia, in which the anarchical elements of the new regime 
came to the top and there seemed no will to check them. The victims were in 
most cases bourgeois and intellectuals. 



Lenin and Trotsky with Men Mobilised in Cronstadt (1921). 
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Lenin, who, by the way, is rapidly recovering, and who has astonished 
the doctors by his strength and vitality. 

I have not seen him since the attempt on his life, but I gather 
that he and Trotsky and a few others have been marked down for 
destruction by some of the more bloodthirsty Social Revolutionaries. 
Undoubtedly, every time there is an outbreak of “ White Terror ” 

—if it can be called that on the analogy of the Red Terror—there is 
going to be a reaction here with all sorts of people arrested whole¬ 
sale as hostages. As it happens, the attempt to kill Lenin has made < 

him much more popular than he was. One hears a great many 
people who are far from having any sympathy with the Bolsheviks 
saying that it would have been an absolute disaster if Lenin had 
succumbed to his wounds, as it was thought at first he would. And 
they are quite right, for in the midst of all this chaos and confusion 
he is the backbone of the new body politic, the main support on which 
everything rests. 

The Government shows me every consideration, I must say, 
and all the advice I give is promptly carried out. Evidently I 
am to be kept fully occupied. There is no need for you to worry 
about me ; being in an official position, 1 shall not want for 
anything. . . . 

Up till the middle of August 1918, the loss of life in the Bolshe¬ 
vik revolution had been comparatively small. Such casualties 
as had occurred were in the last stages of the war, in street 
riots in the capitals, and in one or other of the phases of the 
civil wars. The growing discontent which Krassin hints at 
in his letters evidently “ rattled ” the Bolshevik leaders, and, 
to the lasting shame of those who held the power in 1918, 

Russia was destined to have her Thermidor period, in which 
fear of counter-revolution impelled the Bolsheviks to impress 
the people by savage and indiscriminate terror. An analogous 

o 
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situation was that of Italy in 1923-24. It will never be possible 
to say how much of the Terror was authorised by the Govern¬ 
ment, how much was the direct result of the mob rule which had 
introduced into the dominant party those crude and criminal 
elements that are to be found in every society. It would seem 
that Russian civilisation was at its nadir just when the rest of 
Europe was emerging shattered but full of hope from the long 
and senseless war. Krassin’s personal protest against blood¬ 
shed and oppression is expressed in the following extract from 
one of his letters : 

Moscow. September 23rd, 1918. 

. . . After the assassination of Uritski and the attempt on 
Lenin we went through a period of so-called “ Terror ,” one of the 
most disgusting acts of the neo-Bolshevik's. About six hundred to 
seven hundred persons were shot in Moscow and Petrograd, nitie- 
tenths of them having been arrested quite at random or merely as 
suspect of belonging to the Right Wing of the S.R.'s, or else of being 
counter-revolutionaries. In the provinces this developed into a 
series of revolting incidents such as arrests, executions en masse, 
and wholesale eviction of bourgeois and educated people from their 
houses, leaving them homeless. I had to fight for the release of at 
least thirty engineers—not a pleasant or easy job. Even now not 
all of them have been saved. . . . 

i 

i 

Krassin’s frequent passages-of-arms with those Commissars 
who were mainly responsible for the Terror finally convinced him 
that it was entirely beyond his powers to alter their policy in this 
respect. He then threw himself still deeper into his work of 
saving Russia from economic disaster, and tried to isolate him¬ 
self thereby from contact with the machinery of political revenge. 

This is not to say that he held himself aloof, if he were appealed 
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to for aid in individual cases. Whenever he felt there was a 
chance of release for the prisoner, he intervened. Most of these 
cases arose at the time when the attention of the Cheka was 
directed against individuals belonging to the “ intelligentsia ” who 
eventually began to collaborate with the Soviets under Krassin’s 
leadership. He believed that it was of vital importance for 
the new Russia to save the thin stratum of her educated class 
which still maintained itself. 

It was not until after the middle of November that I had any 
more letters from my husband. During that time the news 
from Russia had been more ghastly and saddening every day, 
magnified as it was in the Swedish papers. This was the time 
when I became quite ill from what I had to suffer, because L.B. 
was known to be aiding and abetting those “ dreadful Bolsheviks.’ 
Our situation preyed on my husband’s mind and made it so 
much more difficult for him to carry on with his work even 
though he persisted in his determination to keep out of politics. 
At last this letter came : 

Moscow. 

Nov ember 15th, 1918. 

My Dearest Luban, my Dearest Girls, 

Well, at last I have some good news for you. Poor things, 
especially you, my dear Lubchenishek, 1 can imagine how difficult 
it all is with your house turned into a hospital [the children had been 
ill too], and at the same time you have to bear these attacks and hear 
every day all kinds of rot about Russia—for instance, that Lenin and 
I had been arrested and put into prison, n’est-ce pas ? You must 
"ust try and have patience; you should see in what conditions 
people are living here, and what they have to put up with. 

I am so lonely without you, and if I could have my own way 
I would have you back here at once. But circumstances are stronger 
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than my will or your will just now, and the position here is so 
awful that everyone would think me mad to bring you into it when 
I have the chance of leaving you where you can have warmth and 
peaceful surroundings. With us the people are not only short of 
bread but they have to do without many other necessaries — wood, for 
instance. From time to time the pipes burst, everything gets frozen 
and the drains all clogged up. For weeks the temperature in the 
houses stays round about four or five degrees. There is no butter to 
be had, no milk, no potatoes, no soap, no clothing, no possibility of 
having a bath, no means of getting away from the town, and long 
queues everywhere destitute of hope, as of everything else. 

I am not so badly off myself as I am in a privileged position, 
but the life of the people in the towns is just one desperate struggle, 
and I would suffer agonies if I had to see you leading this sort of 
life without being able to help you. It would be bearable if we could 
be sure that nothing worse is in store for us. But we are not sure that 
this is the worst, as the “ domestic ” war is still going on north, south, 
east and west, and this carnage is swallowing up all the resources 
and gnawing at the economic vitals of the country. And yet we 
cannot go on for ever using up our metals, our fuel and powder, 
and horses and cattle, and feeding men who should be providing us 
with that food which we need so badly; we cannot go on printing 
paper money ad infinitum. As long as the war continues the plight 
of the country must become worse, and who knows whether next 
winter we shall not be looking back on this one with regret ? We 
have to face, too, the risk of defeat in the war. Although I myself 
think that the other side will have to give us credit for what we have 
done—-for it is great work even to have tried to bring order out of 
the chaos of conflicting elements and to check the worst excesses — 

I am not so naive as to count on any leniency from the victors, 
especially at first. So you see, in any event, it will be much better 
for me to be alone here; I shall be more likely to be out of harm's 
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way than if you were all here and it meant hiding you 
somewhere. 

Being away from you is indeed hard, but we must accept the facts, 
and I ask you, my dear Lubchenishek, to convince yourself that this 
is a necessity. You shoidd take into consideration, too, that we 
as a family are infinitely better off than a good many people. I 
know thousands who would envy us. . . . 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE CIVIL WAR8 

Scarcely eleven years have passed since the Bolshevik revolu¬ 
tion, but it already seems so remote that even those who played 
an active role on the European scene at the time will hardly 
remember all the circumstances under which the Russia of 1918 
attempted to enter once more the world arena of trade. 

The Bolshevik revolution aroused in Europe a tremendous 
wave of suspicion, and everything possible was done to 
overthrow the Bolshevik Government, who were hated by the 
whole world. 

The Bolshevik policy was based on a single card, that of 
world revolution. It is quite certain that from the very first 
the Bolshevik Government had shaped their actions with that 
sole aim in view, and it was by no means surprising that the 
European Powers did what they could to combat propaganda. 

What must have been the thoughts and feelings of a man 
like Krassin in face of the chaos reigning in Russia and the 
hostility of the European Powers beyond the frontier ? In all 
fairness he could make no reproach for the attitude which the 
Bolshevik attempts at creating a world upheaval had aroused 
in the Western Powers. 

Krassin had not participated in the steps which the Pro¬ 
gressives, in March 1917, had taken to liberate the country from 
Tsarism. Nor had he been a member of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment which witnessed the disorganisation of the Army at the 
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Front and of public life in general, and made the financial 
situation well-nigh desperate. Still less had he done any¬ 
thing to promote or help the Bolshevik revolution. But his 
alarm and anxiety on seeing the situation in which Russia found 
herself as a result of her successive Governments was neverthe¬ 
less poignant and deep. 

Power had no attraction for him, but he agreed to join the 
new Government, as he realised quite clearly that if there were 
no checking of the revolutionary action of the new authorities 
from within, the fanatics, those fond believers in a whole¬ 
sale revolution throughout the world would turn Russia 
into a wilderness. 

He had an essentially economic and financial outlook. 
Diplomacy seemed “ dull ” to him. Besides, it was scarcely a 
time for diplomacy to be the chief preoccupation of a govern¬ 
ment as it was, for instance, in France after the Napoleonic 
Wars. The problem was different in Russia. The latter’s mis¬ 
fortunes, her malady, was first and foremost of an economic 
nature, and therefore it was an economist that she needed most, 
or, to speak more precisely, a man whose diplomatic activity 
would be based solely on an economic and financial groundwork, 
and Krassin was that man. 

In 1918 and 1919 there was nothing to be done. Those were 
the years of settling the civil war and of suffering from the block¬ 
ade. Those years were dreadful for the country. The position 
was hardly improved when the formal blockade was lifted, as 
there remained an unofficial blockade, a sort of moral blockade 
v which, for a time, made trade relations with the outside world 

almost as impossible for Russia as under the real blockade. 
There were no official relations with any foreign country. The 
Bolshevik Government was not recognised by any State even 
de facto, let alone de jure. 
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No Russian coming from Russia was allowed to enter a 
foreign country. On the other hand, the attempt made by the 
Bolshevik Government in November 1917 to send to Europe a 
few ships loaded with timber and raw materials of different 
kinds proved a complete failure, as the ships were confiscated in 
the Scandinavian and Baltic ports by the neutral authorities. 
However, in January 1920 the blockade was lifted, and about the 
same time Russia signed a peace treaty with Esthonia by which 
Russian representatives were allowed to settle in Reval. This 
was not like that famous “ window looking out on to Europe ” 
which Peter the Great was supposed to have made when building 
St. Petersburg ; still it was, as Krassin said at the time, a sort of 
cleft permitting access to Europe. 

During the hopeless series of combats of the civil war which 
meant devastation in all regions with the exception of a limited 
area in Central and Northern Russia, L.B. must have been at his 
wits’ end, seeing every day Russia’s meagre industrial equipment 
going to wrack and ruin and unable to move a finger to save it. 
The cutting off of factories from their sources of raw material 
was another serious handicap as long as the blockade drawn 
tight round Russia prevented foreign materials from coming 
in. The caged-in feeling was probably hardest of all to bear for 
L.B. who, unlike most Russians, had been constantly in touch 
with the world outside. Impatiently he waited for the chance of 
reforging the links that had snapped in 1914. His next letters, 
which came very irregularly, showed me very clearly in what 
direction his mind was working—already in 1919. There had 
been talk of his going to Prinkipo to engage in peace negotiations 
with representatives of the Allies. However, the new States in 
Central and Eastern Europe, relying on the support of France, 
saw fit to make no reply to the Notes of the Soviet Government, 
although the latter were couched in the most conciliatory terms ; 


whereupon the Russian leaders let it be known that they would 
only negotiate directly with France in Paris. I will quote from 
a letter dated March 14th, 1919 : 

. . . The conditions here are so absurd that while 

the Commissars themselves are eating in the banquet hall at 
the Kremlin, their own families may be unable to procure a loaf of 
bread. In the big towns it is like living in a besieged fortress. In 
the villages, on the other hand, bread and other provisions are plenti¬ 
ful enough and the moujiks have tons of paper money to buy other 
necessaries. They very often refuse to sell what they have, except 
at an enormous profit, even higher than that which is made by the 
speculators. We are learning how to deal with them, however; 
sometimes goodwill does the trick, other times compulsion has to 
be applied. But distribution is very difficult with the railways in 
such a state of disorder. Passenger trains are practically suspended 
now, as the trains are wanted to supply the military with artillery 
and food—all this after four years of a great European war and two 
of revolution. 

It is the civil war, of course, and our being cut off from the rest 
of the world which is responsible for this complete disorganisation 
of our economic life. Everything has to be taken for the Army, 
metals, leather, cloth, etc. Any number of factories are idle; the 
Volga fleet is paralysed for lack of fuel. In fact, they say there is 
only fuel enough for fifteen per cent, of the needs of shipping. 
Unless a miracle happens in the shape of peace, bringing with it 
the possibility of exporting naphtha from Baku, or even Grozni, and 
getting something in return, the greater part of Russia will be con¬ 
demned to perish from cold and hunger. It is difficult for anyone 
to realise the extent of the calamity to which we are reduced. And we 
cannot foresee at all what is going to happen in Europe. Germany's 
resolution is only just starting ; it seems to be going through much the 
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same phase that we went through in 1917, except that ours was far 
more brutal and violent. For one thing, their economic trouble 
seems to stop at railway strikes and the cutting off of gas and electric 
light. 

Who would have thought that the Bavarians would ever have a 
Soviet Government in their capital ? They have actually introduced 
Bolshevik ideas to the extent of taking prisoner thirty honest bour¬ 
geois / If I had suggested to the Directors of Siemens Schuckert 
that such a thing was ever possible, they would have thought I was 
mad. I must confess I never thought it very likely myself. 

Well, now you will understand, my dear, what the situation 
is here and what little hope there is of a “ quiet life ” or even for 
elementary comforts. 

If the winter of 1919-20 is to be spent in non-heated houses with 
no lighting, scanty rations, or no rations at all, how could we let our 
children face it ? I sent Klasson with a letter to see you, and I hope 
he has convinced you that I must be alone here—in case there 
should be another change of regime, when for weeks or months there 
might be no security of person. As long as you remain in Sweden 
there is some hope of us being able to come safely through this time 
of trouble, bring up the girls and end our days in peace. I want, if 
it is possible, to get permission to come and see you—although my 
work shows no sign of decreasing—but I have no idea when it is 
likely to be. In my department we have quite a big staff now, work¬ 
ing regular hours, and they are much more efficient: but new prob¬ 
lems crop up every day. Germasha ( Herman ) is trying to persuade 
me to give my services to the Ministry of Transport as well, and see 
what I can do to improve the railways, which are in a shocking 
state. I feel that in our present plight no one is justified in refusing 
work which he is capable of doing. Probably I can be of some use, 
at least, in organising the work and appointing suitable personnel. 
The last six months have shown that I can get the skilled engineers 
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to work for me, even if some of the “ comrade ” workmen still look 
askance at “ this bourgeois fellow." Sometimes I have to exercise 
my authority, but usually 1 can get what I want done by a little 
persuasion. 

The consciousness that I am doing all that I can makes me feel 
better in health and more contented than perhaps in any position 
I have ever held. I have everything I need, though not much in the 
way of clothes. 

Yesterday, however, I managed to get some coupons from one 
of the Commissars, so that I shall be able to replenish my wardrobe 
to-day or to-morrow. . . . 

For months after this I received no letter from him, and since 
he wrote frequently they must have all been lost in the general 
confusion. Eventually he had to send his letters by some mes¬ 
senger or other who happened to be coming out of Russia and 
could make his way via Stockholm, or post letters from some 
European capital. They all told the same tale. He was not 
suffering personally, since his meals were served to him in the 
rooms where the members of the Government dined. But people 
in Moscow were going without tea and sugar, the price of these 
commodities being eight hundred roubles and two hundred 
and twenty roubles a pound respectively, and were drinking 
some juice extracted from boiled rye or carrots or lime-tree 
blossom or even stewed cranberry leaves. His tone became 
slightly more optimistic as the danger of successful foreign inter¬ 
vention seemed to recede, though Russia was waging a war on 
a front of ten thousand versts ! Realising the invidious position 
in which the “ educated classes ” had placed themselves from 
the first days of the revolution, he saw no future for Russia from 
them, but he foresaw a happier life for the younger generation, 

: if only they will stick to the land.” 
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From the first South Russia had manifested no particular 
enthusiasm for the Bolshevik cause. It was there that General 
Korniloff had organised the so-called Volunteer Army, composed 
mainly of Cossacks. When he lost his life in an engagement at 
Ekaterinodar, the headquarters of the opposition forces, his 
mantle fell upon General Denikin, a man of considerable energy 
and ability. The latter drew up a most ambitious programme 
of aims and intentions, which, however, took no account of the 
new conditions under which “ the people ” were living. Thus 
although Generals Denikin and Wrangel maintained a foothold 
in South Russia for two and a half years after the death of 
General Korniloff, they failed to win over the peasantry of 
those regions, and there was never any serious threat to the 
Bolshevik power from that quarter. 

It was otherwise with the campaign associated with the name 
of General Yudenitch in the North. Here the Bolsheviks had 
reason to fear the additional impetus given to the counter-revolu¬ 
tionary movement by the presence of the Allied diplomatic 
representatives in Archangel as well as British naval units. 
The Provisional Government of Northern Russia was set up 
under the leadership of Nicholas Tchaikovsky, a National Social¬ 
ist. A Socialist, of whatever complexion, naturally did not in¬ 
spire much confidence in the officers of the old Russian Army 
who made up the majority of the Whites. It was freely 
rumoured that Tchaikovsky was secretly preparing for union 
with the Bolshevik Government, and this must have reduced the 
effectiveness of the whole force. Probably the final utter col¬ 
lapse of this faction was due to that same demagogic talk and 
inertia which had already shown up so badly in the events of 
1917. What was wanted was swift action and, above all, co¬ 
ordination—a quality alien to Russians at any time, but con¬ 
spicuously absent throughout this period of the civil wars. 
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My husband’s next letter was the first I had had from him 
which gave any details about military operations. 

Moscow. 

October 25th, 1919. 

Dearest Lubanasha, Ludmilla, Katia and Luba. 

This letter has to go to you by aeroplane. What times we 
live in, when the only way I can send you a line is by air ! I 
only returned yesterday jrom Petrograd. I was there on the 
17th, the day on which the Whites took Gatchina and Krasnoe 
Selo. They were threatening also Detskoe Selo (as Tsarskoe Selo 
is called now) and Petrograd itself. On the 18 th we had an 
anxious time, as the Red troops were in full retreat jrom the Whites, 
who seemed to be well equipped with tanks and artillery. On 
the following day things became still worse; we lost Pavlovsk, 
Detskoe Selo, and the Nicolaevskia railway was in danger of 
being cut off at Tosno or Kolpino. If the enemy had advanced 
any further we should have had to retire to the “ sea coast line of 
defence ,” and then the fighting would have been practically in the 
streets of the town. . . . The order was to defend Petrograd at all 
costs, even if it meant retiring to the right bank of the Neva and 
destroying all the bridges. However, some reinforcements came 
along and the Reds proceeded to attack the enemy's right wing near 
Kolpino. The advantage of numbers was on our side but we lacked 
leadership—what with hardly any officers of our own, and the 
Regulars, even if their sympathies are not actually with the Whites, 
not exactly devoted to the new Soviet Government and showing very 
little enterprise. The rank and file are well-nigh exhausted, yet 
they fight well enough when they are well led, otherwise they are like 
a flock of sheep, liable to be scared by a rocket! As a general 
rule the Red armies seem to be fighting half-heartedly, but as soon 
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as any real danger threatens there is a little extra exertion and 
sheer weight of numbers tells in the end and gives us victory. 

I expect you have been reading telegrams about the fall of Petro- 
grad, but fortunately it never came to that. Pavlovsk and Tsarskoe 
are already retaken, and unless any further surprises are sprung 
on us, such as an attack from Finland, that is the end of the enemy's 
successes. I went to Petrograd for reasons connected with my 
transport and electrical work and I did not take part in any of the 
fighting. I mention this to comfort Mamania, who is pretty sure 
to have put on that heart-broken expression of hers by now—and 
perhaps had a little weep ! 

On the day I got to Petrograd 1 had time to send the servant to 
Detskoe and she brought back several things I wanted from our flat. 
It was lucky she only stayed there a few hours, as the place was 
occupied the very next day by the Whites. I think all our things will 
be safe, however, unless the house is destroyed by the bombardment 
going on now. I have seen some of our friends here ; some of them 
you would not have recognised at all owing to the effects of the hunger 
and hardships they have gone through. Do you remember once, 
when we were in Pavlovsk, how I prophesied that a time would come 
when we would look back on those days with envy f Well, the 
time has come. Compared with life to-day the conditions we lived in 
then were as Heaven is to earth. Of all writers I think H. G. Wells 
alone predicted what an abyss of destitution and impoverishment 
of all life and culture the war would leave behind it ! People who 
used to go about always immaculately dressed now look just like 
the persons described by Gorki in his play “ In the Depths." 
Laundries have long since ceased to starch collars, for example, and 
they may have to close altogether soon. It is little short of disaster 
to lose a pair of boots when you can't get another pair for 7,000 
roubles or more ! 

I wish I could prevent you worrying about me. There is really 


no cause for anxiety at all. I have not got so much on my hands 
now, and I have even had time to go to Pskoff to begin so-called 
peace negotiations with the Esthonians. What I tell you about the 
dreadful conditions prevailing here applies to the general public 
and particularly people with large families. I am a privileged 
person with my official appointment. There is, of couise, always 
a risk of infection, typhus or something, but then in my case the 
risk is not a very great one owing to the type of work lam doing and 
the way I am able to get about. I have my own private car, re¬ 
member. You must get into the way of being sceptical of all the 
news you read and the rumours you hear, and have faith in my judg¬ 
ment and experience After all, I have been accustomed now for a 
long time to foresee what is likely to happen and prepare accordingly, 
and I don't intend to abandon that habit now ! No developments 
in the situation can take me by surprise, and anything I can 
do to help I shall do. If I am in need of assistance from anyone, 
there are always true and well-tried friends to whom I can turn. I 
entreat you, Penelope, not to lose your head. Even if the unexpected 
happens, your Ulysses will come back to you. My greatest fear 
is lest you decide to come here to the rescue in person. 

I tell you again that it would be no use. You could not settle 
down here, apart from the fact that you couldn't very well leave the 
children in Stockholm alone. 

And there's no need to get downhearted if you have to go without 
news for some time. You must be patient. I am sure that a turn 
for the better is not far off, and we may see each other soon. Not for 
nothing did I become a “ diplomat." I am hoping that by acting 
for the Government in these peace negotiations which are now afoot 
I shall be coming a little nearer to you. 

If the military events take a course in accordance with our plans 
then the peace conversations are unavoidable. The prospect of 
carrying on the war indefinitely will not appeal to the Powers and if 
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Denikin has not settled our hash by the beginning oj winter, which 
is hardly likely, then England Jor one would deem it acceptable 
in her own interests to overpower the Bolshevik in the domain of 
politics by coming to some agreement and entering in peaceful 
relations with Soviet Russia. Perhaps this plan of conquering 
Bolshevist Russia would have more chance of success than the 
fruitless military campaigns of the last two years. Well, more 
courage, my dearest; don't worry. Everything will be all right. 
The clouds will disappear and the storm will be over soon, and our 
ship will enter the peaceful haven. Cheer up, my dearest! 

The meanness oj human nature is endless. If one learns early 
to despise it, then it will never affect one. 

During the negotiations with Germany at Brest-Litovsk, 
Trotsky had fought hard to prevent the new embryonic Baltic 
States from falling under the influence of Germany. The latter 
Power was in occupation, and that was the controlling factor in 
the situation. These territories, Esthonia, Courland, Latvia, 
etc., were economically important; they contain large timber 
areas, and, moreover, Russia had always drawn from those pro¬ 
vinces a large proportion of her civil servants as well as of her 
military leaders, the standard of education being appreciably 
higher than in other parts of the country. Trotsky’s idea of 
placing the government of those States in the hands of working 
men and peasants was, therefore, somewhat fantastic. In any 
event the Bolsheviks had to give way at Brest-Litovsk, and for 
the next two years the Baltic Provinces were a happy hunting- 
ground for the opponents of the Bolsheviks. In the late autumn 
of 1919 the diplomatic support given to the Whites seemed to be 
falling away, and the Bolsheviks saw their chance of making a 
break in the iron ring by making peace first of all with Esthonia. 
Krassin, as he had expected, was asked to go as spokesman and 
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plenipotentiary to Urieff. He did not stay there long, but I had 
several letters from him while he was there, as at last he was able 
to mail them in the ordinary way without depending on travellers 
posting them for him from some European city. Krassin ad¬ 
mitted in his first letter from Urieff, dated December 5th, that he 
felt much nearer to us, although actually it was only a matter of 
six hundred miles, the same distance as beween Moscow and 
Petrograd. The following is an extract from that letter : 

. . . Well, I have come to Urieff at the head of a delega¬ 

tion whose business is to arrange the conditions of peace with these 
independent Esthonians. As their “ independence ” is very much 
of a mirage I do not know what will come of it all. Certainly the 
workmen and peasants of Esthonia are being ruined by the war, and 
it is only the Government which is keeping an eye on the manoeuvres 
of English policy and going on opposing us to please their protectors. 
What reason is there for fighting ? There are no disputes about 
territory so far as Soviet Russia is concerned, and we are ready to 
sign a treaty of peace with the greatest of pleasure. Our only 
condition is that no further help is given to Yudenich, Balakhovich 
or any other of these generals. We do not want another attack on 
Petrograd in three months' time, so that the “ independent ” Esthon¬ 
ians must give satisfactory guarantees that they are going to disarm, 
that is all. 

The negotiations started to-day, but it is too early to say what will 
happen. I am hoping that in the spring the Entente will want to 
arrange a peace settlement too. It will be more difficult to break up 
Soviet Russia as time goes on, and sooner or later all the nations 
ranged against us will have to give up their present belligerent policy 
and find a way to economic and diplomatic relations. I am certain 
to be taking part in these more important and wider negotiations, 
so that we really will meet again soon. In fact, peace ought to bring 
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with it any amount of work abroad, and then I shall perhaps find 
some more tranquil haven in which to cast anchor and be able to live 
with you and the dear girls. 

Keep well, girls, and look after Mamania. Take an example 
from me. When I was in Petrograd about the middle of October 
(;the time when Yudenitch was advancing), I went to a doctor to 
be examined and he pronounced my heart to be in a better state 
than for many years past! You see what a busy life and short 
rations under the Bolsheviks can do for one. . . . 

My husband wrote soon afterwards to say that the negotia¬ 
tions were nothing but a waste of time, “ tomfoolery and trick¬ 
ery,” because the Esthonian delegates were so evidently unwill¬ 
ing to undertake anything for themselves and relied on their 
new advisers. He expected any day to go back to Moscow, 
where, he said, conditions were very much better and there 
was no longer any feeling of personal insecurity. But he 
reiterated the reasons why it was hopeless for me to think of 
going back. By Christmas 1919, L.B. was back in Moscow faced 
with all sorts of new difficulties that had cropped up during 
his absence in Urieff. In a letter dated December 23rd he 
revealed—perhaps for the first time since the revolution—his 
continued faith in the social ideal to which his early years had 
been dedicated. 

. . . It has been decided that I am not to go back to 

Urieff, as the negotiations can get along without me; meanwhile 
there has been a muddle here over some rather urgent business. I am 
going abroad sooner or later in any case, but the sooner things are 
put in order here, the better will be the prospects for my foreign 
mission. ... It is quite wrong that happiness should be attainable 
only by the few who rise to the top of the social scale. Here in 


Russia we are laying the foundations of a new order in which there 
will be a certain measure of happiness for everyone. At first 
perhaps it means people living in very poor surroundings and 
able to afford only the bare necessities of life. But c’est le 
premier pas qui coute ; once we have made a start in the right 
direction, the rich natural resources of Russia, combined with our 
fair share of hard work, will soon bring real prosperity for all. 
At present, of course, the work of building is only just beginning, 
and here we are living, so to speak, on mounds of earth dug up amidst 
stones and scaffolding sans roof, sans furniture, sans heating, sans 
everything ! Life is not pleasant under such conditions ; there will 
be sickness and disease and some of us will not survive it, but the 
rebirth of a country is not possible without its toll of victims and 
casualties. Yet soon we shall—we must—succeed in discerning 
in the midst of the debris the faqade of this beautiful new edifice 
which we are slowly erecting. Some of us can descry it already, and 
it is that which gives us strength to grapple with our many difficulties. 
Destruction has definitely ceased. Is that not something ? When 
I think of the difference to-day compared with when I first came to 
Moscow in August 1918 ! In the country the Soviet rdgime has 
triumphed, that is obvious. Unless the emigri generals receive 
from foreign Governments still more money, more supplies and more 
troops, their swan song has already been heard. To compare our 
position to-day to life in a beleaguered city is no mere figure of 
speech but a literal truth. Methods of administration, habits of 
trade, all are primitive at present. But it is the first phase of the 
process of social development. I have no doubt at all that we shall 
soon attain to — ay! surpass—the material prosperity of pre¬ 
revolutionary days. A human child at first is less intelligent and 
develops more slowly than a clever ape, but in the end turns out to be 
cleverer than the whole monkey tribe ! 

Although I am very glad that you are not obliged to undergo the 
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trials and hardships we have to put up with here, I often feel sorry 
that I cannot share all my thoughts and feelings with you and that 
the children can't see something of the life here instead of reading 
about it in books later on. In every other way I am much to be 
envied. I never felt so much satisfaction before in concentrating 
on my work, and I feel so fit and clear-headed with energy like a 
Titan of old ! I should like every one of you to feel the same. . . . 


CHAPTER XII 



t 

THE END OF ISOLATION 

Many years have passed since then, crowded with events that 
have made a lasting impression on me, but that period in which 
I lived in such loneliness and worry, while my husband saved the 
sinking ship, has left its deep wounds on my heart. 

There were occasions when L.B. was placed in a difficult 
position by the conflict between the feeling of humanity and a 
sense of duty to the Government which he served. I was told of 
a young “ intellectual,” for instance, an engineer by profession, 
whose life was threatened by the Reds because he had once been a 
member of the Social Revolutionary Party, for which offence 
people were sent to prison or to Siberia. He came to Krassin in 
despair, asking him to help him. He said to Krassin : “ You 
realise what a bad time this is now, I will probably perish, and 
perish for nothing, and I have a family. Save me.” L.B. 
looked at him out of his glasses and said: “ Now what shall I do ? 
I will provide you with a job straightaway in the Caucasus, 
and from there you had better escape out of the country as 
quickly as you can.” 

No “ party ” on earth could have prevented Krassin from 
doing, in this case, as in many others, what was human and 
whatever he could do to protect and save innocent people. 

When I come to think of all that L.B. made himself respon¬ 
sible for at that time, I understand now the rumours that went 
round to the effect that “ this Krassin ” was taking too much 
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work on his shoulders. First of all, in 1918, he was placed at the 
head of the Ministry of Supplies for the Red Army. When one 
of his friends asked him why he, with his great experience as a 
manager of big business and as an engineer, had not taken on 
the reorganisation of the national industry or transport, to save 
what was left after the upheaval, he answered that the time had 
not yet come for salvage work, and until Russia was cleared by 
the Red Army of her internal and external enemies the best 
thing to do was to form such a nucleus as could later on be the 
basis for the general reconstruction. It transpired that as 
soon as he did take over the Department of Army Supplies it 
became the chief quarter to which people applied who wanted to 
help Russia in the hour of need. Then in the following year 
he was actually appointed Commissar of Trade and Industry, 
and was able to save some of the more important manufacturing 
establishments as well as a great deal of the national property 
and institutions. He occupied at the same time the post of 
Commissar for Transport. 

In the days when the majority of the professional classes, 
“ intelligentsia,” as we call them in Russia, had not yet made up 
their minds as to their attitude to the Soviet Government 
Krassin was, of course, an invaluable link. But among the 
Communists, too, he was everywhere respected for his ability 
and culture. “ The simple-minded rank and file of the Bol¬ 
sheviks,” says Professor Mavor, 1 “ looked upon him as someone 
they could lean on, who could take upon his shoulders all their 
practical troubles and enable them to get rid of the harassing 
and uncomfortable feeling of ignorance and helplessness in face 
of the urgent problems that were continually confronting them.” 

Krassin was making no idle boast when he said that his entry 


into the service of the Government was the signal for a change in 
the attitude of professional men and technical experts to the 
People’s Commissars. His slogan, “ The old order changeth, 
but Russia lives, and we must work for her,” was the means of 
enlisting a number of indispensable specialists in all spheres of 
industry. He himself founded a special commission in Petrograd 
for the collection and cataloguing of all objects of historical and 
artistic interest in the country. By this means most of Russia’s 
art treasures were saved and may be seen to-day in the various 
State museums of Petrograd and Moscow. To men of science, 
in particular, he gave every encouragement and saw to it that 
they did not suffer during the period of famine. With the 
object of establishing Institutes for Scientific Research all over 
the country he organised at Petrograd the Society for the Study 
of Exact Sciences. Many former academicians and distinguished 
savants were among its members. Krassin, therefore, may 
be said to have given the lead to the policy of the Bolsheviks 
to-day in treating specialist workers as privileged members of 
the community who must be remunerated accordingly. 

From other sources I learned details of L.B’s daily life 
in Moscow : how he was to be seen in the early morning walking 
to his work at the former Hotel Metropole, easily recognisable 
from a distanceby his tall, erect figure and determined gait; how he 
always carried a thick portfolio stuffed with papers; worked in an 
office that was very untidy and sparsely furnished and ate fru¬ 
gally of black bread and caviare—plus the inevitable samovar 
of tea. He was a glutton for work, everyone told me, sometimes 
sleeping only five or six hours out of the twenty-four. At times 
he spent several days in succession without going out of the 
building. 

One day, early in 1919, Krassin had a visit from his step¬ 
daughter. She found him sitting in his workroom in a fur coat 


1 The Russian Revolution, by James Mavor. 
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and cap, as it was bitterly cold and impossible to get the fuel 
that would have been required to heat the rooms. He asked her 
to buy him a pair of those felt boots that are worn in Russia to 
keep the feet warm. “ You see,” he said, “ I am living in 
primitive fashion here and have not time to think of these 
little necessaries.” 

“ Don’t you, a Commissar, know that all the shops are shut, 
that nothing can be bought just with money—everyone has to 
have cards to get anything at all, the ration system, you know ? ” 

She was very much surprised at his ignorance of the ordinary 
conditions of life at the time. And Krassin himself was a little 
ashamed of his ignorance. It just shows how absorbed he was 
in his official duties ! 

At last, in the spring of 1920, rumour spoke truth, and the 
Russian Trade Delegation left Moscow to open commercial 
negotiations at Copenhagen. My husband had his wish in being 
appointed head of the first representative body going abroad to 
negotiate in the name of the new Russia. He telegraphed soon 
afterwards to say that he would call at Stockholm on the way to 
see us. 

I shall never forget that day of his arrival in Stockholm ! 
In the early morning I was waiting at the quayside with the 
children. The steamer did not appear on the horizon for quite 
a time, but when it did we never took our eyes off it. I felt that 
my whole world, my life and happiness were centred on that black 
spot which seemed to be moving so slowly towards us. As it 
came nearer I was able to distinguish the figure of my husband. 

. . . There he is, wildly waving his fur cap in the air ! He looks 
thinner, his face is not so full as it was and he has grown a beard, 
but it is he all the same. . . . 

The two hours required for the usual formalities of landing 
seemed ages. At last—and then my head began to swim and I 
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thought I was going to faint. People were talking and shouting 
all round me, someone presented L.B. with a laurel wreath tied 
with red ribbons (!), but I saw and heard everything as in a 
dream. 


“ Well, dearest, now We are going to make history.” T his 
was his first greeting. He was so proud to feel that the future of 
Russia’s relations with the rest of Europe depended in a large 
measure on him. Cheerfulness and energy, these were still the 
dominant characteristics of this man who had gone through so 
much moral if not physical suffering. He stayed a very short 
time in Stockholm before proceeding to Copenhagen. 

Here in foreign lands was the beginning of a new era in Kras- 
sin’s life. Not being a doctrinaire, he found it quite natural to 
make compromises and, if necessary, concessions, provided that 
in doing so fresh resources could be tapped and materials sup¬ 
plied which he thought indispensable to the industrial life of 
Russia. On the vexed question of international debts, he saw no 
objection to recognising them officially, so long as the question 
of payment could be deferred until Russia, like the rest of Europe, 
could be said to have attained pre-war stability and prosperity. 
This was, of course, his personal opinion, and it may not have 
commended itself to the leaders of the party. 

I remember my husband explaining—and I think economists 
all the world over will agree—that the economic policy pursued 
by the Bolsheviks in the first years after the war was that which 
must have been adopted by any Government. No doubt there 
was plenty of talk of Socialist principles, but in the main their 
administrative acts were governed by the peculiar conditions of 
the country. We have seen how, while the civil wars dragged 
on, it was essential to effect as great a concentration as possible. 
There were any number of reasons why nationalisation of 


industry was the only logical procedure. The first and most 
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obvious one was the refusal of so many industrialists to carry on 
production under the new regime. At first, however, the Bol¬ 
sheviks were content to pass a decree designed to secure workers’ 
control, which provided that representatives of the workers 
should exercise a check upon the former arbitrary powers of the 
owner or manager. It was only when cases of wanton looting 
and vandalism occurred—a natural enough consequence of 
emancipation after years of oppression—that the Government 
was impelled to declare factories and estates the property of the 
people and, if necessary, to protect the plant with loyal troops 
of the Red Army. 

The blockade and the utter collapse of credit must be 
reckoned as the decisive factors in Russia’s external economic 
policy. Even when the blockade was finally raised, the state 
of the currency rendered control of the export trade absolutely 
necessary, and this control could be most effectively exercised by 
means of a monopoly of foreign trade. 

Though it might take a very long time, Krassin believed that 
the commerce of the Soviet could be restored without financial 
assistance from abroad. Yet he was ready to discuss projects 
for a loan on the understanding that it was part of a genuine 
international scheme. At the Genoa Conference two years later, 
this was the line taken by Krassin, no doubt to the astonishment 
of those who expected to hear him put forward the orthodox 
Bolshevik view. 

In Copenhagen, Krassin, with the assistance of fifteen experts 
representing various Russian industries, laid down the guiding 
principles of Russia’s foreign trade. They still hold good to-day. 
Since Russia’s stock of gold was small—and without credit, 
purchases had to be made against gold—the delegates had in¬ 
structions to buy nothing that could be manufactured at home. 
If necessary, the machinery could be purchased abroad to the 


extent that it was required for the manufacture of this or that 
article, but Russia must supply the human energy and skill. 
The export trade, Krassin recognised, must depend on the Rus¬ 
sian people making great sacrifices so as to increase the output 
for the foreign market. He believed, however, that every new 
contact with foreign business would be a powerful stimulus to 
production at home. 

British business interests were keen enough to renew 
relations with Russia. It was difficult, however to brush aside 
the diplomatic difficulties. However, two months after the 
arrival of Krassin in Copenhagen, an invitation came from 
Mr. Lloyd George, and a small party headed by my husband 
proceeded to London. 

Now, after eight years, during which so much has happened, 
it is difficult to put ourselves back in the atmosphere of 1920, 
when the war passions had not yet died down and also the 
antagonism to anything even remotely connected with Soviet 
Russia was probably at its height. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE TRADE AGREEMENT WITH GREAT BRITAIN 

In the summer of 19201 sailed with my husband via Norway and 
Newcastle to the English capital. I left my daughters in Stock¬ 
holm, as at that time I knew nothing of future plans. A large 
crowd had assembled to have a look at these specimens of Bol¬ 
shevik Russia—I am afraid L.B. did not look like the creatures 
of their imagination at all 1—and with great difficulty we made 
our way to the car that was waiting for us and drove to our 
hotel in Holborn. 

Only after we had taken up our quarters did we discover 
that the large room below ours was rented to the Anglo-Russian 
Society, which held regular meetings to decide on ways and 
means of building up post-Bolshevik Russia 1 

The size of London made a very great impression on me. 
Everything seemed on a big scale—the crowds, the distances such 
as I had never known in any other city, the traffic so dense yet 
so well organised. An atmosphere of “ busyness ” which is 
enough to make anyone feel lost and rather lonesome when one is 
among total strangers. But as the years have passed—for eight 
years I have called London “ home I have come to love this 
huge beehive. I love it for its healthy organised life, for its 
imposing stately buildings which convey an impression of hun¬ 
dreds of years’ refinement and culture. When my husband had 
any time to spare we used to love walking about and sensing the 
atmosphere of London. He had a good understanding of 
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architecture and appreciated the deep contrasts in black and white 
produced by the sooty atmosphere. L.B. was hard at work 
from morning till night; there were always crowds of people, 
interviews, shoals of letters and telegrams. All this, added to 
the din of the traffic, the stifling summer air, and the heat of the 
pavements, made me feel sometimes as if I was in a seething 
cauldron. 

I was very anxious to know what he thought of Mr. Lloyd 
George as a man to deal with. When I asked him, he replied: 
“ A very able man. A man who gives an impression of kindliness 
and shrewd intelligence. A man of imagination and foresight ; 
above all, gifted with the capacity for grasping a situation in a 
flash without any necessity for lengthy explanations. All in 
all, a man of human understanding with whom it is a pleasure 
to work.” 

When my husband first came to London he could not speak 
English at all and he understood it only very slightly. An inter¬ 
preter had to be present at the meetings with Mr. Lloyd George. 
I remember L.B. coming home one day and telling me with great 
delight that the Prime Minister had understood what he had said 
without the aid of the interpreter. “ I was in good form to-day,” 
he said, “ and when I had finished my little speech and the inter¬ 
preter wanted to begin explaining, Mr. Lloyd George said it 
wasn’t necessary, as he had understood everything. So he began 
to reply at once.” Another time Krassin was in great good 
humour about an incident that must have tickled Lloyd George’s 
sense of fun too. Before the meeting he happened to have heard 
that the Prime Minister had been informed of the contents of a 
cipher telegram he (Krassin) had received from Moscow. In this 
telegram Lenin had simply said : “ Lloyd George is fooling you, 
so you’ll have to fool him twice over.” “ You can imagine,” 
he said, “ what an effort I had to make not to burst out 
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laughing and to try and preserve the proper seriousness of a 
diplomat.” 

There came a point in the negotiations when it was necessary 
for Krassin to go back and consult with Moscow. As the British 
Government was anxious that no time should be lost, it was de¬ 
cided that he should be taken on board a British destroyer and 
proceed direct to Petrograd. The arrangements were made very 
abruptly, and, of course, we were to stay in London, as he did not 
expect to be away long. I had one or two letters from him while 
he was at sea : 

| 

On Board the Destroyer Vimiera. 

July 2nd, 1920. 

My dearest Lubasha, 

We were received at the station by a naval officer and about 
a dozen sailors, also some of the harbour officials, and then we were 
taken in a car to the launch which was to take us on board the des¬ 
troyer. Without actually welcoming us to the strains of the 
“ International Anthem ,” the Commander was on deck to meet us 
with proper ceremony and he introduced us all round to the officers. 

I heard afterwards that the crew had only been told an hour before 
that they were to leave port, and who their passengers were to be. 

In less than ten minutes we were steaming for the open sea, and, to 
our surprise, not alone, but accompanied by five other destroyers. 

All these ships of war were of the latest type, built in 1917, and 
they made a very effective sight as they moved along, one behind the 
other at a level distance. We were told that this flotilla was going 
forth to relieve the detachment of destroyers in the Baltic. More 
likely, I think, these “ manoeuvres ” were a deliberate attempt to 
impress us with Britain's naval efficiency. I am sorry to say that, 
not being the genuine article in “ diplomats," we were not the least 
impressed; in fact we were inclined to look upon this manifestation 
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on the part of “ The Big Satan ’’ (as Great Britain was irreverently 
known in Russia) as nothing more than an entertaining spectacle. 

Do-you remember those destroyers we saw when we walked 
along the Langenstrasse in Copenhagen ? Well, these “ cruising 
swans ” were just like that. When five of them are together in the 
open sea, one leading and the other four in pairs following, they are 
certainly very picturesque. When you see their silhouettes at night 
by moonlight, they are for all the world like phantom ships. It 
reminded me of the scene from “ Sadko " [an opera by Rimsky- 
Korsakov], and it is just how the merchant Sadko would have sailed 
the seas, had he lived in the twentieth century ! 

At first the sea was rather rough, but now it is as calm as a mill¬ 
pond. Our hosts are very gracious and hospitable; the Captain, 
in spite of my protests, insisted on my taking his own cabin. 
The food, too, is excellent, so unless some jealous god of the winds 
introduces prosaic elements into this fairyland, these three days will 
be like living in a rest-home. The Captain speaks French, but not 
so fluently as to make me too nervous to reply in the same language. 
He has been about a good deal, in China and to Vladivostok, so 
that he even knows a few words of Russian. The Chief Engineer 
has promised to take us over the engine-room to-morrow. After 
dinner to-night the Captain suggested a game of chess. We had a 
long struggle, which I won to my surprise, so Peters, who had put his 
money on me, won two shillings from the junior officer. I noticed 
that after this the stock of the Russian delegates rose considerably ! 
To-morrow there is to be a return game, and Mr.Nogin, whose hidden 
talent for chess none of us suspected, is to be put through it. . . . 

July 3rd. 

To-day it is still fine and we are thoroughly enjoying the 
voyage. This morning we telegraphed to Litvinov to meet us in 
Copenhagen, where the Captain had said we should make a stop, but 
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at lunch-time we had a wireless message from the Commander of the 
flotilla that we were to go straight on without stopping. 1 daresay 
our radio communication was picked up by London and our meeting 
with Litvinov did not find favour with the authorities ! . . . Don’t 
be anxious, I shall soon be back. Best love to you and my darling 
daughters; give them my fatherly blessing and remember me to 
everyone who asks after me. 

Your loving Papania and “ Chrome." 

Krassin’s return to London was not long delayed and the 
negotiations were resumed. A certain difficulty had been anti¬ 
cipated, but no one ever supposed that it would take nearly a 
year for the two parties to reach an agreement. 

The negotiations between the British Government and the 
Russian Delegation began toward the end of May, 1920, and 
only ended on March 16th, 1921. The pourparlers were slow 
and laborious, and once or twice, as we shall see, they were 
dropped altogether for quite a long time, to be again resumed 
from their starting-point. They were, on the whole, conducted 
under rather unfavourable conditions as far as the Russian Dele¬ 
gation was concerned. For one thing, there were certain mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet strongly opposed to the establishment of any 
relations whatever with the Soviet regime. Then there were 
circumstances outside England which could not fail to influence 
the negotiations ; for instance, as long as the Russo-Polish clash 
lasted (July 1920), the negotiations came to a standstill. Even 
before that the success of my husband’s mission was hanging in 
the balance—and then Sir Robert Horne began to take a hand. 
This hard-headed business man was just the sort with whom L.B. 
liked to deal, and he used to speak very highly of the latter’s 
shrewdness and extraordinary capacity for taking pains. To a 
newspaper correspondent he expressed himself as follows: 
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“ It is a great pleasure to work with Sir Robert Horne, a clever 
and sympathetic man who knows everything there is to be known 
about business.” The Delegation contrived, however, during 
these intervals, to establish contact with the commercial circles 
of the City with a view to refloating old Anglo-Russian concerns. 

It was hoped that they would be able to place orders at 
once with several firms, such as Vickers, Marconi, Armstrong, 
etc. A number of other firms became interested in the idea 
of establishing business relations with Russia, so that when < 

negotiations were resumed in November 1920 the Delegation 
had already a certain amount of influential backing in the City. 

I ought perhaps to mention here, en passant, that M. Kamenev, 
who had arrived in London a few weeks after the Delegation, had 
got himself into trouble for his political activities and had been 
requested to leave Great Britain, so that the conduct of the 
negotiations with the British Government was entrusted 
entirely to Krassin. 

Sir Robert Horne demanded as an indispensable condition 
for further negotiations the acceptance by the Russian Govern¬ 
ment of a preliminary clause which ran : 

“ The present Agreement is subject to the fulfilment of the 
following conditions, namely: 

“(«) That each partyrefrains from hostile action or under¬ 
takings against each other and from conducting outside of 
its own borders any official propaganda direct or indirect 
against the institutions of the British Empire or the Russian 
Soviet Republic respectively, and more particularly that 
the Russian Soviet Government refrains from any attempt 
by military or diplomatic or any other form of action or 
propaganda to encourage any of the peoples of Asia in 
any form of hostile action against British interests or the 

l 
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British Empire, especially in India and in the Independent 
State of Afghanistan. The British Government gives a 
similar particular undertaking to the Russian Soviet Govern¬ 
ment in respect of the countries which formed part of the 
former Russian Empire and which have now become 
independent. 

“ ( b ) That all British subjects in Russia are immediately 
permitted to return home, and that all Russian citizens in 
Great Britain or other parts of the British Empire who 
desire to return to Russia are similarly released. 

“It is understood that the term * conducting any official 
propaganda ’ includes the giving by either party of assistance 
or encouragement to any propaganda conducted outside its own 
borders. 

“ The parties undertake to give forthwith all necessary in¬ 
structions to their agents and to all persons under their authority 
to conform to the stipulations undertaken above.” 

Krassin acceded to Sir Robert Horne’s demand. In his turn, 
he raised the question of the safety of any Russian money and 
property which existed in or might be brought into Great Britain. 
The question was somewhat complicated. As far as the British 
Government was concerned, they undertook not to seize Russian 
ships or goods that came to Great Britain. But they could not 
accept any such responsibility for private individuals who had 
claims against Russia. Nor could they lay before Parliament, as 
the Russians wished, any Bill to prevent the sequestration of 
Russian property for any specific period—in other words, a mea¬ 
sure that would guarantee a moratorium for claims presented 
against individual debtors. There seemed to be only one way 
out, as the British negotiators in fact suggested, and that was 
a decision of the Courts. The procedure would be this : th e 


Russian Delegation would sign a trade agreement with the British 
Government and then would seek judgment in the Courts on 
some special case. If the decision were favourable to the Rus¬ 
sians, the trade relations would continue on the basis of the 
signed Agreement; if not, some other means would have to be 
found to get out of the difficulty, and anyhow, the Russians would 
be free to tear up the Agreement if they saw fit to do so. There 
was already a judicial precedent in regard to some Russian mar¬ 
quetry wood ; the decision was against the Russian party, but the 
reason was that at that time the Russian Government were not 
recognised by His Majesty’s Government, even de facto. ' Subse¬ 
quent proceedings in the Courts after the recognition, it should 
be observed, went in favour of the Russians. 

Not every question was settled so smoothly between the 
negotiators as that particular one. At an early date Krassin 
j raised the question of Russian gold. As long as the U.S.S.R. had 

not been accorded diplomatic recognition, the British Govern¬ 
ment could not, in law, prevent the gold being seized by persons 
having claims against the former Imperial Government on the 
ground that the gold in the State Bank must represent a first 
security for the repayment of pre-revolutionary public loans 
Moreover, whereas gold, in general, was quoted on the world 
markets in the neighbourhood of one hundred and twenty 
shillings, an ounce of Russian gold, owing to the “ gold blockade,” 
would only fetch about eighty shillings and, more often than 
not, could not be realised at all. 

Krassin also brought up this question of getting full value 
for Russian gold. He stipulated that Russia should be given 
the right to bring gold into England, to have it melted there and 
to re-export it from England. Sir Robert Horne recognised 
that, if Russia were to trade with the world, her gold must have 
freedom of movement, so he consented to allow Russia for each 
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consignment of imported gold (the minim um amount to be 
200,000 roubles) a six months’ licence for re-exporting it. These 
were actually better terms than those enjoyed by the Union of 
South Africa, whose export licence for gold imported from the 
Transvaal was only valid for forty-two days. 

This was all that Sir Robert Home felt it was possible to 
concede. Krassin’s suggestion that the Bank of England should 
have the Russian gold melted, without indicating its origin, was 
rejected by Sir Robert, as was also another proposal that the 
Bank of England should deliver to the Russian Delegation 
gold equal to the amount remitted by the Russian Government to 
the Bank. In short, Sir Robert Horne refused to be a party to 
the idea of concealing the Russian origin of the gold remitted 
by the Russian Delegation to the Bank of England, but consented 
to give the Russians facilities to sell their goods wherever they 
chose on any terms and at any price they might be able to 
obtain. 

This refusal of Sir Robert Home was a considerable handicap 
to the Delegation in their task. Krassin understood, however, 
that at this initial stage of negotiations with a new and unknown 
Government for which, moreover, she could not have any parti¬ 
cular sympathy, England had no reason whatever to show any 
special favours, and that it was already very conciliatory 
on her part that she should give facilities at all for operations 
with their gold. 

It would not be of any great interest to the reader to go into 
the details of the negotiations. It is enough to say that after 
protracted pourparlers, the Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement was 
signed on March 15th, 1921, apparently to the mutual satisfaction 
of both parties. When my husband came home that night I rea¬ 
lised for the first time what a fearful strain it had all been. Now 
it was over the traces of fatigue could be observed on his face, 


but also the wonderful sense of relief. Krassin regarded the 
conclusion of the Agreement as a great success for Russia and 
he predicted that similar agreements with other European 
nations would follow. He was deeply impressed by the under¬ 
standing and frankness displayed by such men as Mr. Lloyd 
George and Sir Robert Home, and by the courteous and business¬ 
like manner which they always displayed during those difficult 
and complicated negotiations, under conditions, too, so new, so 
different from those to which the world was accustomed before 
the war and before the Bolshevik upheaval. He always retained 
a profound respect and admiration for the men with whom he had 
to deal in connection with the Agreement. It is probably not 
untrue to say that they, in their turn, conceived a genuine esteem 
for Krassin, not only on account of his balanced views, his busi¬ 
ness abilities, and his astute methods of conducting discussions, 
but also on account of his ardent patriotism. Both Mr. Lloyd 
George and Sir R. Home could not fail to see what strenuous and 
eager efforts Krassin was making in order to establish there, in 
England, one of the bases for the future economic restoration of 
Russia. 

In his telegram to Moscow relating to the signing of the 
agreement, Krassin wrote, inter alia : “ We struggled for nearly 
a year to obtain the conclusion of the Agreement. Now we have 
before us another difficult struggle : to supply the Republic of 
Peasants and Workmen with the products of foreign industry, 
and to supply the workmen of those countries with our raw 
materials. . . . The British Government have secured a clause 
allowing them to break the Agreement at any moment in the event 
of the Soviet Government failing to carry out their obligations 
in regard to refraining from any hostile act or propaganda which 
may be harmful to Great Britain. . . . The British Government 
have also undertaken not to attack Russian monies and property 
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. . . But with all its many defects, the Agreement is a great 
success for the Soviet Republic, as it is equivalent to the recogni¬ 
tion de facto of the Soviet Government by the greatest of the 
capitalist Powers. The Agreement is based on the principle 
of reciprocity, and secures for Soviet Russia all the rights and 
facilities in Great Britain which other nations possess. The 
latter undertakes not only not to conduct or support in other 
countries any policy hostile to the Soviet Republic, but also not 
to support any organisation or groups that may seek to seize 
power in Russia or in any part of Russia. . . . Great Britain 
undertakes to give Russian ships all facilities and conveniences 
which she gives to the merchant vessels of other countries, and 
not to raise obstacles to our navigation on the seas or straits 
under British control. . . . The Agreement forecasts an immedi¬ 
ate resumption of postal and telegraphic communications be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Russia. . . . Each party will have the 
right to appoint official commercial representatives in the other 
party’s country with all necessary staff, it being understood 
that these official representatives will enjoy diplomatic 
privileges.” 

Then Krassin adds these significant and serious words : 

“ To what extent Soviet Russia will be able to derive fruitful 
results from the Agreement just concluded, and to what extent 
the latter will prove stable and abiding—this depends primarily 
on ourselves, our prudence, our tact, our self-control. One of 
the most powerful adversaries of the Soviet Republic has signed 
an Agreement with her Government: from now on, not only new 
prospects and new tasks are before the Soviet Republic, but also 
new dangers.” 

If one examines impartially the Trade Agreement of 1921 
between Great Britain and Russia one cannot but be impressed 
by the fairness and friendly attitude of the Revolutionary 
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Government under the circumstances, and this result was due 
assuredly to the ability and tact displayed by Krassin. The 
latter was therefore fully justified in feeling some anxiety as 
to whether the Moscow Government would carry out the obliga¬ 
tions which Russia had taken upon herself under the Agreement. 

The stress he laid on Soviet Russia’s undertaking not to 
perform any action hostile to Great Britain, and the warnings 
he so plainly expressed concerning “ our tact, our prudence 
and self-control,” and the “ new dangers ” Russia might be 
confronted with in the event of her Government failing to carry 
out the clauses of the Agreement, show the preoccupation of 
his mind and the doubts he entertained as to whether his 
comrades in Moscow would not be tempted to undo all he had 
succeeded in doing after such painstaking efforts. 

As a matter of fact, on September 7th, 1921, that is, 
less than six months after the signing of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement, Lord Curzon had to address a Note to the Moscow 
Government, to remind them of the Preamble to the Agreement 
(relating to propaganda). The Note said in substance: 

In a letter handed by Sir Robert Horne to M. Krassin on the 
signature of the Agreement, the attention of the Soviet Government 
was drawn to certain specific activities of a hostile nature which were 
then known to be proceeding, and upon the cessation of which His 
Majesty's Government insisted as an essential corollary of the resump¬ 
tion of trading relations. 

M. Chicherin, in his note of acknowledgment of April 20th, 
stated that the Soviet Government regarded the signature of the Agree¬ 
ment as a turning-point in its relations with Great Britain, and that 
everything would be avoided on its part which would involve hostile 
action or propaganda or support of such against British interests 
in the sense provided against by the treaty. He added that all the 
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representatives and agents of the Soviet Government in Afghanistan 
in particular were instructed not to conduct any anti-British policy. 

It is with profound disappointment that His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment are obliged to register the fact that, although five months have 
elapsed since M. Chicherin's assurance was given, the hostile activi¬ 
ties, upon the cessation of which the successful working of the Agree¬ 
ment depends, still continue unabated. His Majesty's Government 
are, moreover, in possession of indisputable evidence that the objec¬ 
tionable activities are due to the direct instigation of the Soviet 
Government. 

The first charge which His Majesty's Government have to make 
is concerned with the part played by the Third International in the 
propagation of subversive principles. Reports on the work of this 
organisation, delivered in Moscow by prominent officials during the 
recent Congress, leave no doubt as to the fact that one of its foremost 
aims is to undermine British institutions, particularly in the East; 

A few instances of the recent proceedings of the Third Inter¬ 
national will suffice to substantiate this charge. On June 1st, M. 

Stalin, President of the Eastern Section of the Third International, 
in the course of his report to the Central Committee stated that “ the 
general guiding purpose of the Eastern Secretariat in all its work 
lies in exerting pressure upon the political authority of the capitalist 
Powers of Western Europe through their colonies, discrediting them 
in the eyes of the native population and simultaneously preparing the 
latter to emancipate themselves from an alien yoke. The problems 
connected with the class struggle in the West will be incomparably 
easier of solution if the external power of France and England can 
be undermined. 

Again, in reviewing the work of the Eastern Secretariat during the 
period from February 1st, 1921, to June 1st, 1921, M. Stalin, in 
commenting on the recent Russo-AJ'ghan Treaty, stated that it 
guaranteed friendly relations with Afghanistan “ through which the 
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Communist International maintains direct communication further 
south with British India, propaganda in which area is the primary 
objective of the Eastern Secretariat." He added that continuous C 
though unofficial relations had been maintained with several native 
leaders in the Indian provinces. 

After having quoted several other instances, the Note proceeds: 

These speeches and proclamations emanate no doubt . nominally . < 

from the Third International as such, and not directly from the 
Soviet Government. But it is impossible for the latter to disprove 
its close association, if not in its absolute identity with the former. 

MM. Lenin and Trotsky, are, for instance, members of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Third International; M. Stalin, whose report 
has been already quoted, is both President of the Eastern Secretariat 
and also People's Commissar for Nationalities. 

The activities of the Third International are, however, not the 
only subject of which His Majesty's Government have cause to 
complain. The spokesmen and representatives of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, even in their official capacity, have not scrupled in repeated 
instances to contravene the written undertaking of their Government. 

M. Lenin himself has not refrained from using language on a pub¬ 
lic occasion which cannot but be regarded as contrary to the spirit of 
the Agreement, as, for instance, on June 8th, when speaking at the 
Congress of the Third International, he used the following words : 

“ We must use this breathing-space in order carefully to prepare the 
revolution, in capitalist States. A very important factor for the . 
development of the world revolution is the awakening of millions of 
workers in colonies and dependencies. This fact presents us with 
a most important task which consists in helping those enormous 
masses of backward individuals on the road to world revolution." 

The Note proceeded to quote examples of hostile activities 
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of Soviet representatives in India, Afghanistan, Turkestan, 
Angora, etc., and then concluded : 

His Majesty's Government have been loath to believe that the 
Soviet Government was not as anxious as they themselves to create 
a more favourable atmosphere than previously existed, in which 
Anglo-Russian relations could be gradually cultivated till they 
finally became entirely normal. It has been their sincere desire 
that the Trade Agreement should not only be carried out, but should be 
the prelude to better relations between the Governments and peoples 
of the two countries. Such a future is, however, incapable of 
realisation if the conditions which have been described in this Note 
are to continue, and His Majesty's Government will ask for a definite 
assurance that the Soviet Government will cause these activities which 
constitute breaches of the Trade Agreement to cease. 

M. Litvinov replied on September 27th. Here are some 
characteristic extracts from his Note : 

A cursory glance over the document on its delivery was 
sufficient to enable the People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
to state to Mr. Hodgson that the charges contained therein are 
either unfounded or based on false information and forgeries. 
Yet the People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs did not think 
it right to follow up the example set up by the Foreign Office in 
hastily returning Notes which contained, in its opinion, prima 
facie baseless charges, but being anxious to remove any causes for 
misunderstanding between the Russian and British Governments, 
the Commissar for Foreign Affairs took great pains to have all 
the charges brought against it most carefully examined and all the 
facts which might have given rise to these charges investigated into. 

The Russian Government wishes to take this occasion to empha¬ 
sise once more, as it did many times before, that the mere fact of 
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the Third International having for obvious reasons chosen Russia 
as the seat of its Executive Committee as the only land which allows 
full freedom in the spreading of Communist ideas and personal 
freedom to Communists, and of some of the members of the Russian 
Government in their individual capacity belonging to the Executive 
Committee, give no more justification for identifying the Third 
International with the Russian Government than the Second 
International having its seat in Brussels or counting among the 
members of its Executive M. Vandervelde, a Belgian Minister, 
and Mr. Henderson, a British Cabinet minister, gave justification 
for identifying the Second International with the Belgian or British 
Governments. Moreover, the Executive Committee of the Third 
International consists of thirty-one members, among whom are 
only five Russians, including three who do not belong to the Russian 
Government. 

The Russian Government is in a position, however, not only 
formally to deny such charges as are based on its being identified 
with the Third International, but also to deny all the charges in 
substance. M. Stalin, for instance, who according to the British 
Note, is alleged to have made various reports in June 1921 to the 
“ Central Committee " on behalf of the “ Eastern Section of the 
Third International," has never had anything to do with the Third 
International or any of its sections, and had, therefore, no occasion 
to make the reports ascribed to him, and, in fact, never made them. 
Indeed, the Eastern Section ceased to exist in the autumn of 1920. 

As regards M. Lenin's alleged speech of June 8th, at the Congress 
of the Third International, the British Government, if it cares to 
search the Moscow papers in which the proceedings of the Congress 
were daily reported, will convince itself that M. Lenin made no 
speech on June 8th, and that in his few speeches on other dates, 
the sentences ascribed to him have not been pronounced by him at 
all, as they had no bearing on the subject of his speeches. 
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If the British Foreign Office had more exact information at its 
disposal, and genuine Russian documents in its possession, it 
would have been aware of the strict instructions issued after the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement by the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment to its representatives in the East, ordering them to abstain 
from any anti-British propaganda and to adapt their activities 
to the new relationship created between the Russian and British 
Governments by the signing of the Agreement. The Russian Gov¬ 
ernment has no reason to believe that they are not acting in accordance 
with the instructions, or that they are not confining themselves 
to the protection of Russian interests without infringing upon 
British interests. 

The Russian Government, on its part, feels compelled to place 
on record that the attitude of the British Government has lately been 
far from friendly towards Russia. The imprisonment by British 
authorities in Constantinople of a number of Russian trade agents 
and their expulsion without any charge having been preferred 
against them, the co-operation with the French Government in the 
so-called “ Russian Question,” the continued support given to 
French schemes tending to frustrate any effort on the part of various 
countries and international bodies to bring help to the famine- 
stricken population of Russia, and, lastly, the presentation itself of 
the British Note of September 7th, with its grave charges, based on 
merely imaginary facts and unchecked loose information obtained 
from dubious sources at a time when France was inciting Poland 
and Roumania to make war upon Russia, do not belong to the 
category of facts which would induce the Russian Government to 
believe that it is the sincere desire of the British Government to foster 
friendly relations between the Governments and the peoples of the two 
countries. 

Lord Curzon deemed it necessary to refute certain allegations 
made by M. Litvinov. In his reply of November 2nd, he wrote : 
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In his reply of September 27th, M. Litvinov declared that the 
charges contained in the British Note were either unfounded or 
were based on false information and forgeries. His Majesty's 
Government had not made these charges without a prolonged and 
careful investigation in each case into the sources of their information 
—sources which it is necessarily impossible in many cases 
to disclose. They see no reason to recede from or even qualify a 
single one of these charges now. Nor would any further statement 
have been required, were it not that specific allegations have been 
made by M. Litvinov in his rejoinder which it is necessary 
to repel. 

It is impossible to accept M. Litvinov's attempt to dissociate 
the Russian Government from the Third International. That the 
Second International should have included in its Executive sueh 
men as M. Vandervelde or Mr. Henderson is wholly irrelevant. 
On the other hand, that the Third International established in Mos¬ 
cow under the protection of the Russian Government, from whom it 
draws constant support and resources, should include in its Exec¬ 
utive MM. Lenin and Trotsky, the two most prominent members 
of the Russian Government, establishes so close an identity between 
the two bodies that each must be answerable to charges against the 
other. Moreover, the procedure adopted in this case has long since 
become familiar. 

His Majesty's Government acknowledge one error in their Note 
of September 7th. A quotation was made from a speech by M. 
Lenin stated to have been delivered on June 8th. M. Litvinov has 
denied the delivery of any such speech. It was in fact delivered 
by M. Lenin on July 5th, and the words quoted in the British 
Note were actually\disseminated broadcast to the world by the Russian 
official wireless news from Moscow. 

M. Stalin holds the post of People's Commissar for Nationalities, 
and in the last few days it has been confirmed that he is in charge 
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of the Eastern propaganda. It was not said that he belonged to 
the Third International—though the point is immaterial—nor that 
he submitted reports at Moscow in person ; his reports were, how¬ 
ever, quoted, and as to the authenticity of these, His Majesty's 
Government entertain no doubt. 

M. Litvinov denies that the Soviet Government has had any 
relations, direct or indirect, with Indian revolutionaries. This 
is not in accordance with the facts. The Soviet Government cannot 
deny the presence in Moscow of upwards of nineteen well-known 
Indian revolutionaries, invited to Moscow by the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment itself, where they remained as its guests for a period of three 
months—from the end of May to the beginning of September — 
attending various conferences, the object of which was to decide on 
measures for fomenting revolution in India. 

Lord Curzon then quotes facts relative to Soviet propaganda 
in Persia, Afghanistan, etc., and concludes : 

M. Litvinov signally fails to produce any evidence in favour 
of his counter-charges against His Majesty's Government. The 
latter have consistently and faithfully conformed their conduct and 
policy to the conditions of the Trade Agreement, and they must 
insist upon a similar degree of loyalty from the Soviet Government. 

It is only fair to say that the position of the Soviet Commissars 
for Foreign Affairs in regard to the question of propaganda was 
very awkward. One could hardly expect, especially in 1921, 
that is to say only three years after the revolution, that men 
like Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, etc., who all their lives had been 
propagandists, would all of a sudden give it up for the sake of 
Russia’s economic regeneration. Their “ peasant and worker ” 
followers would not have understood, and their authority would 
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have suffered from any such abstention. Propaganda against cap¬ 
italism and the bourgeoisie had always been their chief activity, 
and it was hardly to be expected of them to put Russia’s revival 
and her interests above the “ interests of the proletariat through¬ 
out the world,” which, of course, demanded a Communist 
upheaval in both hemispheres. How could a Communist 
Government say to their most important members : “ For 

the sake of the Anglo-Russian Agreement, you will forthwith 
cease propaganda in Russia or elsewhere ” ? The Bolshevik 
revolution was made in the assurance that a world revolution 
would follow; their chance of continuing to hold power, let 
alone their “ ideology,” forced the Soviet Government to actions 
calculated to provoke a world upheaval. How could they be 
expected to advise their members to abandon such alluring 
prospects for a mere vulgar exchange of commodities between 
Russia and England ? There lay the real difficulty for Soviet 
diplomacy to tackle. One cannot say, however, that the 
attempt to establish a difference between Lenin, Trotsky 
and Stalin as members of the Government and as 
members of the Third International at the same time was the 
happiest and the best means of solving the difficulty. 

However, Lord Curzon’s Note was chiefly concerned with the 
propaganda which the Soviet representatives and agents were 
conducting in the East, and it seems that on this point M. 
Litvinov was comfortable enough about being able to give a 
satisfactory reply. The one he actually did give merely resulted 
in drawing a calm and slightly contemptuous retort from Lord 
Curzon and, what was infinitely more important, in seriously 
jeopardising the existence of the new trade relations between 
Russia and England. 

The Anglo-Russian Agreement contains the following 
clause: 
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In the event of the infringement by either party at any time of 
any of the provisions of this Agreement or of the conditions referred 
to in the Preamble, that the other party shall immediately be freed 
from the obligations of the Agreement. Nevertheless, it is agreed 
that before taking any action inconsistent with the Agreement, the 
aggrieved party shall give the other party a reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity of furnishing an explanation or remedying the default. 

It seems that this perfectly reasonable clause was inserted 
in the Agreement at Lord Curzon’s suggestion. It offers, of 
course, an equal guarantee for Russia as for Great Britain. The 
opportunity of explanation thus offered by the clause was util¬ 
ised by the Soviet Note in rather a queer way, as, instead of 
taking the bull by the horns, and tackling the situation frankly, 
the Soviet Foreign Office were at pains to demonstrate that 
Lenin’s speech was not delivered on the 8th June, that Stalin 
was not present at the session of the Committee of the Third 
International, that the Committee’s designation was not 
“ Central,” etc. 

There can hardly be any doubt that, had the Moscow 
Foreign Office frankly stated that, in view of the revolutionary 
frame of mind still prevailing in the country, it was a very 
difficult matter to check anti-capitalist speeches against the 
Great Powers, but that the Government, which in the person 
of Lenin, for instance, was cursing the bourgeois countries 
via the Third International, was at the same time supporting 
with all its influence the Anglo-Russian Agreement, there is no 
doubt that such frankness, however queer and paradoxical 
the situation itself, would have made an excellent impression on 
the British statesmen, as it would have supplied a convincing 
proof, at least, of the honesty of the intentions of the Moscow 
Government. 


At any rate, Mr. Lloyd George, with his remarkable faculty 
of iiituition, clearly understood the situation, and decided in 
favour of patience. He was, in fact, convinced, or at least he 
hoped, that things would be arranged and straightened out 
through the fact of trade relations existing between England 
and the Soviet Republic. 

At the same time as the exchange of Notes on the subject 
of propaganda was taking place, there was a correspondence 
between the British and Soviet Governments about a Mrs. 
Stan Harding who went to Russia as a representative of the 
New York World in June 1920, and was even provided, in 
that capacity, with a letter of M. Litvinov’s to some Soviet 
authorities, a letter apparently destined to facilitate her duties. 
She was, however, arrested by the Cheka on suspicion of being 
an English spy and detained in prison for more than two months 
under most horrible conditions. The British Foreign Office 
claimed compensation for her. The Soviet Foreign Commis¬ 
sariat refused to pay unless compensation were also granted to 
Soviet citizens arrested by the British authorities in Constan¬ 
tinople and elsewhere. M. Litvinov declared that “ should 
the British Government insist on tendering such claims and 
counter-claims, the result would certainly not be in favour of 
the British Government.” 

Yet another incident arose in connection with the murder 
of a certain Mr. Davison, a British subject, arrested by the Cheka 
and shot on January 17th, 1920. Lord Curzon asked the 
Soviet Government for an explanation, which M. Chicherin at 
once supplied. The explanation, after inquiry by the British 
authorities, was found to contain some essential errors, and, 
calling M. Chicherin’s attention to the same, Lord Curzon 
demanded compensation for Mr. Davison’s widow. This time 
neither M. Chicherin nor M. Litvinov took the trouble to reply. 
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They entrusted that duty to a subordinate diplomatic official, 
a certain Weinstein, who drew Lord Curzon’s attention to an 
affair that took place in Baku, in September 1918, when twenty - 
six Bolsheviks were executed by Socialist revolutionaries, and 
wrote that they had been “ mercilessly killed with the complicity 
of the High Command of the British Forces occupying the 
Trans-Caspian Province ” ! 

The British Foreign Office’s inquiry established that there 
was no complicity on the part of the British Command. Wein¬ 
stein mentioned in his reply that both affairs took place before 
the signing of the Anglo-Russian Agreement, and, had the 
Soviet authorities been in the least anxious to consolidate the 
benefits of the convention, they might have exploited, gently 
but firmly, the argument I have just cited in order to avoid 
paying any compensation at all. 


Krassin had accomplished his mission, but now he had 
instructions to stay on in London as head of the Russian Trade 
Delegation. The next few months were a period of strenuous 
organising, the sort of work which he revelled in. In spite 
of his difficulties with the language he managed to get together a 
staff and to acquire premises in the City. Through this channel 
(Arcos) trade between British and Russian business circles 
gradually began to develop. I should perhaps add that had it 
not been for the change in Russian conditions that was made 
possible by the N.E.P. (New Economic Policy), the figures 
would have been absurdly small. 

His constant intercourse with men occupying high positions 
in politics might well have filled Krassin with political ambition 
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for himself. But, on the contrary, his aversion to purely political 
work was, if anything, deepened. He was, and remained first and 
foremost, a man highly trained in the technique of modem in¬ 
dustry, especially on the business side, and an engineering expert. 
Engineering and scientific inventions continued, indeed, to be his 
chief interest, even while he was in the throes of arranging the 
basis of Anglo-Russian trade. 

While Krassin was in London he always made a point of 
reading the scientific periodicals and reviews. He was very 
keen that his daughters should come to share his own enthu¬ 
siasm for chemistry and physics, and he seized every opportunity 
to make science more real to them than just a subject in the 
school curriculum. 

I think I may say that a large number of English people 
with whom he came into contact had the greatest respect for 
my husband ; they appreciated his practical common sense 
and liked him for his ready humour. He was learning English, 
of course, and it came to him gradually. He used to say in 
fun : “ I think Lord Curzon must be the only Englishman 
who speaks English properly, as he is the only person I 
can understand ; ” to which someone once replied : “ You 
understand what Lord Curzon says because you jolly well 
have to 1 ” 

My husband’s power of concentration was often put to a 
severe test at home. After dinner he used to go over to his 
writing-desk, open his portfolio and strew his papers all over the 
desk and on to the floor. The children might be in the same 
room, playing and talking by the fire, and they would ask if they 
were in the way. But Father said : “No, it is all right,” and 
I really believe he liked to have them there. 

I can truly say that the years we spent in England were very 
happy years for all of us. My daughters went to an English 
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school, and since they had spoken some English from their early 
childhood they soon got used to English school life, enjoyed the 
outdoor sports and made many friends. It seemed that Fate 
was rewarding us for all the lonely days we had spent away from 
my husband and deprived of a normal family life. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE STATE MONOPOLY OF FOEEIGN TRADE 

The protracted negotiations in London had brought to light 
the difficulty of carrying on external trade without a basis of 
credit. This was the rock, too, on which the Bolshevik rulers 
split in trying to put into practice their principles at home. In 
the autumn of 1920 the State-collectivist system had been carried 
to its fullest extent, and in theory the Government held the 
keys of every larder. Private commerce of almost any kind was 
prohibited, although a surreptitious trade went on through the 
“ bag-men,” who carried bags into the country and filled them 
with produce illegally purchased from the peasants. By the 
system of rationing the peasants were supposed to yield up to 
the Soviet “ co-operatives ” the whole of their surplus produce, 
for which they would receive the equivalent in manufactured 
goods from the towns. In this way the State fixed the price of 
bread as of every other commodity. The success of this plan, 
however, depended entirely on the goodwill of the peasants, who 
were, after all, in possession of, if they did not own the primary 
means of production. And the customary connecting link 
between town and country had been broken. That link was 
credit—which had been utterly destroyed in the deliberate 
destruction of capital. 

As long as the danger of foreign attack persisted the peasantry 
were amenable to pressure. With the end of 1920 a new situa¬ 
tion arose. Many of those who had formed the “ improvised ” 
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proletariat during the years of war, and who had found them¬ 
selves masters of the situation in 1917, now saw a better prospect 
of peace and plenty by tilling their own land and letting politics 
go hang. This dispersal to the villages, together with the virtual 
stagnation of industrial life, was equivalent to a shrinkage in 
the “ proletariat ”—never very numerous as a class in Russia— 
which seemed to dispose of Lenin’s often-expressed conviction 
that the reconstruction period would see a shift in the centre of 
gravity of the national economy to the workers of the towns. 
Then the economic depression continued throughout 1920 and 
the early months of 1921, those in the towns being on the verge 
of starvation owing to the obstinate refusal of the peasants to 
sow more than they needed for their own support. It was 
said at the time that the Government had to send Red troops 
with artillery to some of the villages to intimidate the peasants 
into yielding up their grain. There were, too, a succession of 
bad harvests which meant nothing less than famine in certain 
parts of the country. This brought matters to a head ; the 
issue was joined once and for all between Communist theory and 
practical necessity. 

It must have been a bitter pill for Lenin to have to declare 
that the organisation of the resources of the State on a basis 
of rationing was premature,” since he and the majority of 
the Communist leaders sincerely believed that Russia stood on 
the threshold of Communism. In the spring of 1921 the Supreme 
Economic Council decided to permit private persons to engage 
in retail trade, and the Government released its hold on a large 
number of small industrial undertakings, which, however, affected 
only about six per cent, of the employed workers. This was the 
first instalment of the New Economic Policy which was designed 
primarily to allay the discontent of the peasants and thus to 
stimulate production. It was followed by the authorisation 
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of a certain number of mixed State and capitalist 
enterprises. 

The change seemed a natural enough development to Krassin, 
who was watching events from London. He himself had always 
looked upon the period of military Communism as simply a 
phase of transition in the emancipation of Russia from the 
chains of feudalism and a backward capitalistic structure. This 
was what made him, as it were, a stranger among his own people. 
He did not attach himself to any one of the factions which were 
forming within the Communist Party, but simply relied on 
the political authority of Lenin, while the latter continued to 
have implicit faith in Krassin’s practical sagacity. 

The two men worked together in sympathy, notwithstanding 
the fact that my husband’s initiative was directed solely to 
Russian interests in contrast to the broad “ international ” 
question which was the main preoccupation of Lenin. In this 
sense Krassin was a Nationalist, though his firm stand on the 
principle of the Government monopoly of foreign trade had 
nothing to do with either “ Nationalist ” or Communist doctrines, 
but was adopted and maintained for purely practical reasons. 
L.B. told me many a time that foreign “ big business ” represen¬ 
tatives who repudiated the State monopoly in theory admitted 
in private that it was the only way to maintain the economic 
integrity of the country. 

The Bolshevik revolution had made of Russia a sort of grim 
tabula rasa. That is an undeniable fact, although the reason 
for it may never be satisfactorily explained. Quot homines 
tot sententiones. Quite a plausible explanation, however, of 
the violence of the upheaval is the absymal ignorance of the 
nation as a whole, three-quarters of which were illiterate, and 
the fact also that the leaders of the revolution themselves had 
had no real political education—that before the events of 
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November 1917 not one of them was renowned as a great 
writer, or prominent economist, scientist, or anything else in 
the intellectual sphere. 

Krassin, however, as we have just seen, was one of the few 
who understood that the fundamental reason was the deplorable 
economic condition of Russia, the poverty of the peasants, the 
carelessness and the irresponsibility of the ruling circles. 

The revolution had destroyed utterly an economic system 
which had been long in a parlous condition. Therefore he 
thought that the sovereign remedy must be to initiate the 
process of redemption and repair also from the economic side. 

The moral stimulus of economic reconstruction is clearly l! 
characterised in the following words on the post-war European t 
situation, written by my husband himself: 

“ The war brought complete disintegration to the 
financial world of Europe, and the period after the war 
witnessed conditions probably even more unhealthy than 
those prevailing during the war years. Every industrialist 
was for a time perfectly sure of receiving sufficient orders, 1 

and became accustomed to profits undreamt of in pre¬ 
war times. The chaos of the post-war period, with its 
protracted political and economic crisis, with the ex¬ 
change at sixes and sevens in almost all European 
countries, and with its unrestricted speculation, was 
responsible for conditions in which those who had 
capital to spend lost all interest, as it were, in regular 
and sound business concerns, the kind of investment 
which produced comparatively small and slow profits. 

There was no sense any more in investing capital in 
coalmines or agricultural undertakings, when a few days 
of speculation on the Stock Exchange could bring such 
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enormous profits. In that wild period bankers developed 
a peculiar dislike for normal commercial and industrial 
business, and the financing of healthy, creative under¬ 
takings meets even to-day with considerable difficulties. 
It is absolutely necessary to initiate the transition period, 
which means dogged and difficult work not necessarily 
resulting in immediate enormous profits. Salvation lies 
only in this. Work on the land, in mines, forests and fac¬ 
tories, this alone can create the foundation for an economic 
reconstruction of ravaged Europe." 

In Russia there was not merely this general post-war demor¬ 
alisation, but also post-war and post-revolution misery, well- 
nigh indescribable and hardly credible. But, as in Europe, 
the only remedy for the evil, the only way out from this dread¬ 
ful desperate situation was—WORK. And that was why 
Krassin had agreed in the first place to co-operate with the 
Bolsheviks. Being thoroughly aware of what the Bolshevik 
revolution had done to Russia, and particularly to her economic 
life, he entered the Government with a comprehensive and 
purely businesslike economic programme, carefully thought 
out, not only in its various aspects and its main lines, but also 
in many minute particulars. 

The following is his own account of the position in Russia 
at the time he took up his work as member of the Government: 

“ Economic disorganisation and ruin as an outcome of 
the war, a famine in all ordinary commodities as a result 
of the destruction of all the vital forces of the country at 
the front or on war work, the industrial equipment worn 
out, the reserves of goods and products exhausted, infla¬ 
tion of money, collapse of the exchange—such are the 
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conditions under which the Soviet Republics had to 
resume their economic and commercial relations with 
Western Europe. A pound sterling or a dollar will fetch 
hundreds of thousands of Soviet roubles. A pair of 
shoes, linen, cutlery, etc., are worth their weight in 
gold, and it is impossible to say whether the need is 
the greater in the towns or in the country.” 

Krassin might have reminded the “ comrades ” who were 
his audience on that occasion that bread was scarce and rationed, 
that a simple steel needle was a precious rarity, that there were 
at a certain moment no pens, pencils, or paper in the country, 
and that the teachers in the schools, in order to carry on their 
job, traced letters or figures for the schoolboys or girls with 
sticks on the ground or, in winter, in the snow. 

The task that Krassin assumed under those circumstances 
was a Herculean one and such as is hardly likely to have fallen 
ever before to any public man. However, with his customary 
energy, and in his usual unassuming way, he set out to tackle 
it. His programme and his activities from the beginning to 
the end were defined, limited, and conditioned by these two 
facts : first of all the plain fact that a country like Russia, 
moving within the orbit of modern European civilisation, could 
not, at the present stage of development, do without capital; 
but, on the other hand, there was against this the equally plain 
fact that Russia’s capital had been totally suppressed and 
nearly destroyed altogether by a new Government with very 
special views on world economics. Therefore the task to be 
performed was twofold and contradictory: it consisted in 
restoring Russian capital within such limits and under such 
conditions as might be possible and feasible under a Govern¬ 
ment which, according to its own utterances, had no other 
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raison d'etre than that of being resolutely anti-capitalistic. It 
is necessary to insist on these two points, as in many quarters 
Krassin’s ideas failed to win understanding and were even 
deliberately misunderstood. He knew that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment would never admit a restoration of capital on its pre-war 
scale and in its original form, even were that possible. He also 
knew, on the other hand, that there were in Russia plenty of 
people who would exploit any attempt at restoring capital for 
their own individual ends instead of to the benefit of the country. 
But capital had to be restored. That, or the industrial and 
economic enslavement of Russia by some powerful European 
State; that, or Russia’s economic death from commercial and 
industrial decay. 

In Krassin’s mind the future industrial and commercial 
development of Russia depended on two factors: (1) restora¬ 
tion of freedom of commercial activities, and (2) the creation of 
an economic system which provided the necessary conditions 
for the industrial revival of the country. Accordingly, Krassin 
was one of those, and probably the most influential among them, 
who promoted the so-called N.E.P. 

Needless to say, Lenin was openly reproached by his col¬ 
leagues for this turn of the wheel. They called it at the outset 
Krassin’s “ pet baby.” Feeling became pretty strong, so 
that we find Krassin at the final meeting of the Central Committee 
of the Party stating the situation very bluntly : “ All the evils 
and hardships we are suffering now are due to the fact that the 
Communist Party consists of ten per cent, of convinced idealists, 
ready to die for the cause, but incapable of living for it, and 
ninety per cent, of unscrupulous time-servers who have simply 
joined the Party so as to get jobs. It is useless and hopeless,” he 
continued, “ to try and persuade the ten per cent, fanatics of 
the necessity for this N.E.P., so I will appeal to the other ninety 
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per cent., and I give them a fair warning that if they do not want 
the Russian masses to do to them what they did to the Tsar’s 
people, they must throw overboard impracticable day-dreams 
and they must be prepared to face economic laws. The gospel 
according to Karl Marx is not the be-all and end-all of wisdom.” 
Even then it needed Lenin’s personal intervention to allay the 
apprehensions of the purists. 

Not that Krassin himself was particularly enamoured of the 
new class of “ Nepmen,” as they were called. Most of them 
behaved precisely like the merchants and petit bourgeois shop¬ 
keepers of pre-Bolshevik days, grasping every opportunity to 
get rich quick. Krassin, however, was thinking of the welfare 
of the country, and could not but welcome this “ strategic 
retreat ” of Communism. He recognised at the same time that 
the aims of the Nepmen and himself were diametrically opposed. 

“ The restoration of freedom, of exchange of goods within the 
boundaries of the State—in other words, the restoration of liberty, 
the home market and the re-establishment of the monetary 
circulation,” he wrote to me some time after the N.E.P. was intro¬ 
duced—“ all that means not only the restoration of property, 
but also the possibility of saving of money, the possibility of a 
revival of capitalist exploitation, and therefore, the possibility 
of development in the direction of capitalism and, indeed, 
reversion to capitalism itself.” 

The return of capitalism, was, of course, the hope which the 
proclamation of the N.E.P. aroused abroad. In many quarters 
in France, in Germany, and in England, there was an idea that 
it would not be long before foreign capital would reassume, 
under modified conditions, its former prominent place in Russia. 
The return of capitalism was also the hope of the Nepmen, and 
here on this score Krassin manifested a pronounced dislike of 
the N.E.P. to which he himself had given birth. Not that he 
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would have objected, I imagine, to a return of capitalism. He 
was, as I know, a convinced Socialist all his life, but, unlike his 
colleagues in the party, he was a man, not of theories, but of 
realities, and he never lost sight of the actual conditions and 
contingencies of the time he lived in. Russia was in need of 
capital and perhaps even of capitalism to restore her industry 
and all her economic life. Had she been in the weak economic 
position, as compared with other European countries, in which 
the war found her, it is not unlikely that Krassin would have 
objected very much to a non-restricted N.E.P. with all its con¬ 
sequences. But Russia’s position was weaker still than in pre-war 
days. How could they set about the work of reconstruction, 
with practically no tools or material with which to rebuild ? 
Yet it had to start at once. The work required infinite caution 
and a constant watchfulness, lest some ill-advised measure or 
careless move should put everything once more in jeopardy. 
And it was certain that the Nepman, i.e., the private trader with 
his necessarily self-centred activity, with his ignorance of or 
indifference to the interests of his country, was capable, if left 
alone, of endangering the whole process of restoring capital in 
Russia, by heedlessly exploiting her resources or by flooding her 
with all sorts of cheap stuff—like stupid parents who force their 
young child to work beyond his strength or, on the contrary, 
insist on stuffing him with bad food and thus ruining his organism. 

At the economic stage in which Russia found herself at the 
time of the proclamation of the N.E.P., her own industry or 
trade could never have developed, if left without any active 
assistance, in the face of foreign competition. Therefore, if 
Russia was to have her own industry and her own trade, these 
must be put on a basis where they might be safe from any 
attacks, either from within or without. In other words, they 
had to be protected. 
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Here, then, was the second basic principle of Krassin’s 
endeavours to restore Russia’s economic life—the maintenance 
of rigid State control of all foreign trade. It was entirely 
compatible with the relative freedom of trade at home which 
was sanctioned by the N.E.P. 

But the consolidation of the foreign trade monopoly—which 
was an essential feature of Krassin’s whole economic policy— 
was a source of annoyance and disappointment to the traders 
of Western Europe. It destroyed the bright hopes that had 
been awakened by the first news of the N.E.P. In those early 
post-war years almost every European country was on the 
look-out for chances of commercial expansion. This thirst 
for foreign markets would surely be quenched sooner or later, 
it was supposed, by the opening of Russia’s vast territories. 
And now Krassin’s “ blessed ” foreign trade monopoly put up 
an impassable barrier, or at least put a stop to the idea of 
free penetration. 

Discontent and disappointment were rife, too, among the 
Russian Nepmen, since they were not to be allowed to engage 
in foreign trade at all. Many of them joined forces with the 
true blue Communists who resented Krassin’s authority at 
headquarters—to spread abroad scurrilous stories, alleging that 
the monopoly was simply a screen for a great profiteering 
swindle on the part of the Foreign Trade Commissar himself I 

What was then, exactly, this monopoly of Foreign Trade, 
this device contrived by Krassin as a means of covering and 
protecting the efforts of Russia to recover her economic health 
and strength ? 

First of all, one must note that, while granting a measure of 
freedom to internal trade transactions, the Government, or the 
State, still kept in their possession every important branch of 
industrial production, such as the collieries, oilfields, mines, 
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iron and steel plants, textile factories, sugar refineries, ship¬ 
building, etc. The State also continued to own the railways, 
the waterways, the ports, telegraph, telephone and wireless 
services, as well as all the banks. Thus the State was the sole 
great industrialist, the sole producer on a large scale, the sole 
financing authority of production and the sole carrier of the 
goods. In other words, the State was the only seller, and the 
only distributor of goods. Therefore it was natural enough 
that the State should be likewise the only buyer on Russia’s 
behalf; that, consequently, the Government had to determine 
what the State wanted to sell abroad or to buy from other 
countries, as well as to fix the quantities of such goods as the 
State might wish to export or to import. Being both producer 
and a seller, the State could not very well admit a free 
foreign trade which might introduce into the field of its industrial 
and commercial activities successful competitors from abroad. 
Thus the Government could scarcely give up either their own 
conception of trade or their prerogative merely for the sake of 
the principle of Free Trade, still less for the benefit of a few 
foreign merchants. 

But even if, through some unimaginable change of mind, 
the Russian Communist Government had seen fit to loosen their 
hold on foreign trade, Krassin would have opposed—as he 
actually did—such a decision with all the energy of which he 
was capable. For, under the conditions in which Russia found 
herself after the events of November 1917, the control of foreign 
trade was, not the best, but the only means of safeguarding 
the embryo of Russian industry and, indeed, the economic future 
of the country. “ Based on the concerns and undertakings 
belonging to the State, and supported by the same,” said Krassin, 
in one of his speeches delivered in Russia, “ the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment seeks to restore to the utmost the development of all 
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products and goods which may be needed by the working masses, 
and also such as may be required by the productive concerns, 
institutions or establishments themselves.” 

If we delete from this sentence the commonplace phraseology 
unavoidable in a “ proletarian ” of “ Communist ” extraction, 
the idea expressed by Krassin was that the holding of the 
national concerns was, in the eyes of the Government, a means of 
restoring the industrial activity of the country. It was, indeed, 
one of Krassin’s beliefs that the economic regeneration of 
Russia could be carried out by the higher authorities provided 
that (1) they worked with an iron determination, and 
(2) they understood how to apply protective measures destined 
to safeguard the reviving industry and trade, the most effective 
of which, if not the only really effective one, was this monopoly 
of foreign trade. 

But the restoration of industry could not be an isolated 
endeavour separate from all other economic or financial 
factors. There was, for example, the condition of the currency. 
The fall of the rouble was just as disastrous as that of the German 
mark in 1923, and much more alarming than the slump of the 
French franc in 1926. 

France and Germany were to know in time what that meant in 
their relations with the outside world. It meant that foreigners 
with a strong currency, such as England and America, were 
able to buy for a “ song ” whatever they liked in the countries 
with a disorganised and demoralised exchange. Had the same 
foreigners been able to carry out similar operations in Russia, 
everything that the latter could still sell—raw material, coal, 
oil, hides, etc.—would have been bought for next to nothing. 
The Russian speculators, the Nepmen, would, of course, have 
been only too pleased to serve as intermediaries for transactions 
of that sort. Very likely the ignorant Russian peasant would 


also have been attracted by opportunities of selling his 
products for prices which the buyers could have made attrac¬ 
tive at very small expense, and in official circles themselves there 
would have been many a “ comrade ” who would have welcomed 
that quick method of getting foreign money so necessary for the 
feeding and nursing of the crowds of official Communist para¬ 
sites. But there again the foreign buyers were checked by the 
monopoly of foreign trade. Krassin would not allow either the 
cheap buying up of Russian riches by foreigners or the further 
collapse of the rouble which would have inevitably followed that 
dignified form of robbery. 

It was not a question, however, of keeping the rouble at 
a certain level. What was needed was the assainissement 
of the whole monetary system, the establishment and main¬ 
tenance of a sound and stable currency, and this was to be 
obtained mainly by securing an active trade balance. 

Russia was not in a position to compete with other countries 
in the open field of international, commercial and industrial 
competition, but she could obtain the result she sought by 
closing her own field to foreign competition and by selling abroad 
more than she bought. And that again meant, of course, 
control of foreign trade—a control that could be obtained and 
carried out solely through the monopoly of foreign trade. 

Just as a doctor prescribes what food a given patient can be 
allowed to have, and in what quantities, and just as, at the same 
time, he tries to check any relapse of the patient, so, after making 
his diagnosis of the deeply-stricken economic and financial 
“ Russian organism,” the shrewd and clear-sighted statesman, 
Krassin, proposed to regulate the economic activities of his 
country in such a way as to safeguard every possibility of her 
slow but sure internal development. 

One could rely upon Krassin to carry through the monopoly 

L 
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of foreign trade, in other words, to prohibit any commercial 
transactions with countries abroad, by any private person or 
organisation, with the strictest rigour. So it was not surprising 
that the measure was attacked vigorously on all sides. First 
of all it was challenged by the speculators and by the mass of 
private traders, who, being powerless to alter the law, endeav¬ 
oured to elude it by making efforts to conclude transactions in 
Russia inst d of abroad. They tried hard to work through 
various official organisations, industrial or commercial, their 
object being, of course, simply to make profits in whatever way 
they could. 

As already shown, Krassin left that sort of trader alone, as 
far as the internal market was concerned, but he resolutely 
and firmly maintained the exclusive right of the Commissariat 
of Foreign Trade to deal with foreign countries. 

The second category of antagonists of the monopoly were 
certain private organisations, political and commercial, in the 
form of trusts or co-operatives, whose leaders were of the 
opinion that they possessed the necessary competence to do 
business with the outside world, even under the regime of 
monopoly, a competence which Krassin would have been only 
too happy to recognise, but which facts forced him to deny. He 
was able to point to countless instances of individual organisa¬ 
tions being cheated by clever swindlers. 

Then there was the criticism of people abroad who under¬ 
stood, as they thought, commercial affairs, but whose mental 
outlook had never broadened beyond the ideas of pre-war 
economics. They used to say : “ There is no need whatever 

to create a monopoly of foreign trade to protect the Russian 
national industry; a properly conceived system of customs 
dues would have the same effect.” To these critics, Krassin’s 
reply was as follows : 
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“ One must remember that Russia resumed her foreign 
trade at a time when her currency was by no means 
stabilised, and when the rouble was falling rapidly. 
Under these circumstances, no Customs tariffs or rates 
would have been able to catch up the Soviet currency in 
its constant and prodigious depreciation, and no customs 
guards or officials could possibly have prevented the 
swamping of our country with cheap foreign goods that 
would have infallibly killed our own industry, which was 
too weak at that time to resist such a flood, it was only 
due to the monopoly of foreign trade that our textile, 
metallurgical, sugar, hide and a number of other industries 
had the chance of a steady transition from the stage of 
working at a loss to work on a sound financial basis.” 

Arguments of the nature of those just quoted were in the end 
well understood abroad—at least, in business circles, where 
people generally know what they are talking about—and Krassin 
was able to state that in a series of commercial treaties signed 
between Russia and foreign countries the monopoly of foreign 
trade had been explicitly recognised. 

It was much harder to obtain the same result in Russia, where 
people understanding business are relatively scarce, and wher 
people talking ad infinitum of things they know nothing about 
are innumerable ! Besides, the Nepmen, who would have loved 
to gamble on the fluctuation of the currency and to drive it 
down for the sake of their own speculations, just as in France 
their financial brethren precipitated the franc to 240 to the £, 
in 1926, without the slightest thought as to the results of their 
action on the country’s welfare—besides all those local industrial, 
commercial and administrative organisations that were obliged 
to lead a mediocre existence in the powerful shadow of the 
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Vneshtorg (the Commissariat of Foreign Trade)—there was 
yet another category of adversaries to the monopoly of foreign 
trade. They were those home-bred economists and financiers who, 
having laboriously acquired a dim notion of the commonplace 
economic terminology availed themselves of their “ little 
knowledge” to start a Free Trade campaign actually in the 
official Soviet Press ! It was really remarkable that the news¬ 
papers of a country whose Government had abolished every 
vestige of individual liberty—political freedom, freedom of 
thought, freedom of speech, freedom of the Press, freedom of 
elections—deemed it fit to assume the attitude of champions 
of Free Trade I Krassin was, per contra, an ardent partisan of 
political reforms, but he was, on the other hand, a most resolute 
Protectionist as far as foreign trade was concerned. And the 
above-mentioned group were the most dangerous of his oppo¬ 
nents in that their ignorance was a catching complaint and might 
easily have spread amongst readers or audiences still more 
obscurely informed on economic matters than those writers or 
orators themselves. Krassin, therefore, found himself under 
the obligation of putting up a long fight against these “ learned ” 
antagonists. 

In many an article or pamphlet written in that wonderfully 
simple and clear style which was his usual manner, in many 
a lecture or speech delivered before various audiences, he endeav¬ 
oured to make clear to the nation what significance and what 
importance the monopoly of foreign trade had for Russia. He 
achieved his object without inflating his arguments with tedious 
theories or highly technical terms, but by just giving reasons 
which went straight ad hominem to the simple men of the fac¬ 
tories, workshops, and the soil, who, by a kind of hypocritical 
fiction, have been proclaimed the masters of the Soviet 
Republic of Workmen and Peasants. Here are a few of 
Krassin’s arguments, culled from Press articles or speeches : 
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“ The preparation of the monetary reform (stabilisation 
of currency) required, above all, the accumulation of a 
certain amount of gold reserves and of foreign currency, 
also the creation of a trade balance capable of drawing 
a regular flow of gold into Russia. In other words, the 
problem was to create an active balance, that is to say, 
a regular excess of exports over imports. The solution 
of such a problem was possible only by means of a system 
of foreign trade based upon the monopoly of the State 
and carried out according to a precise plan studied 
and elaborated beforehand. 

“ . . . Even from the standpoint of the interest of 
the consuming public, the advantages of Free Trade, with 
its cheap foreign products, are rather dubious where a 
country like ours is concerned. Certainly, at the begin¬ 
ning, the prices of the imported goods would be com¬ 
paratively very low. But our own industry would 
utterly collapse, save perhaps for such branches of the 
mining industry as collieries, oil, manganese, iron and 
gold mines. Then, as soon as our factories closed, the 
prices of imported foreign goods would begin to rise, 
since we should continue to want them, as we would not 
have our own productive factories and industries any 
longer. As to the presumption that the competing 
foreign merchants would keep the prices at a low level 
through the very fact of their competition, hopes of this 
kind might not be realised at all; for nowadays the 
economically strong nations appear to agree between 
themselves to divide the economically backward countries 
into spheres of influence, that is to say, they distribute 
among themselves the markets in such a way as to restrict 
competition and to maintain high prices in those zones. 
Just try, for instance, to import goods into Palestine, 
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and you will find your way barred by the British. In 
Syria, in Morocco, you will meet with the opposition of 
the French. So that the partisans of Free Trade are, 
without knowing it, preparing for Russia the fate of 
being another country’s colony, and with no guarantee 
that the prices of the foreign commodities they are 
anxious to have brought into Russia will remain at a 
low level.” ..." We have been able to witness after 
the war,” Krassin says again, “ how the victorious 
countries and the countries possessing a strong currency 
have penetrated, economically speaking, into the 
defeated and financially disorganised countries, such as 
Austria, Hungary, and Germany. Profiting by the fall 
of the Austrian and German currency, foreign capital, 
especially Anglo-American capital, bought for ‘ a song ’ 
not only commodities and materials galore, but also 
real property, such as factories, plant, securities, 
bonds, etc. According to the reckoning of certain 
prominent economists, not less than 40 per cent, of German 
industrial securities are now held by Anglo-American 
capital. For Austria, and partly for Czechoslovakia, the 
percentage is probably higher still. The predominance 
of foreign capital is also considerable in Poland, 
Rumania, and Yugo-Slavia. For Russia, with her 
considerably greater economic weakness, her shortage 
of commodities, the series of bad harvests she had 
gone through, and the complete depreciation of her 
currency, there was but one method of protecting 
herself from foreign economic conquests, and it was 
her monopoly of foreign trade.” 

We may also quote an argument put forward by Krassin 
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that may seem somewhat odd to a foreign reader, but which 
certainly struck a sympathetic chord in the hearts of the lis¬ 
teners or readers of the time, seeing that Russia had not yet 
forgotten the unpleasant memories left in the minds of people 
by the various foreign military interventions after November 
1917. The monopoly of foreign trade, Krassin explained, 
was necessary to protect the first efforts of Russia’s industrial 
and commercial revival; and Russia was in need of having 
her own industry, a strong and independent industry, as a basis 
of the strength and stability of the State. Without a powerful 
metallurgical and chemical industry, and without a highly 
developed network of rail and waterways it is impossible to 
secure the military defence of the country. If we are able now 
to purchase aeroplane parts abroad, he said, it is because 
foreigners are beginning to understand that we can go ahead 
independently with our own aeroplane construction. 

There were outside Russia not a few business men and 
financiers who grasped the far-reaching importance of the 
State monopoly of foreign trade. Herr August Milller, for 
example, a well-known German economist, expressed his 
opinion that Germany could have done with a Krassin to protect 
her from the pillage of the national property and her enforced 
subservience to foreign capital. Krassin was proud of this 
admission by a man who was a determined adversary of the 
Soviet regime. It was a prouder day still for him when a 
Russian industrialist, loyal to the old regime, came up to him one 
day in Paris and said : “ Russia will never forget the great 
service you rendered her in rescuing her from the clutches of 
foreign capital.” So even “ the enemy ” did justice to Krassin’s 
disinterested attempt to bring back Russia’s economic health 
and strength. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE GENOA CONFEBENCE 

It is often forgotten that in addition to his ceaseless labours 
as Chairman of the Trade Delegation in London, Krassin retained 
his post as Commissar of Foreign Trade, and had to make 
frequent journeys to Moscow to supervise the working of the 
Commissariat. He continued in office until his health broke 
down completely in the autumn of 1925. But from the moment 
of his first departure to Copenhagen his colleagues had begun to 
try and undermine his authority, jealous as they were of his 
being always in personal touch with Lenin. 

Lenin fully appreciated Krassin’s vigorous personality, and 
he described him as “an extraordinarily gifted and fearless 
man,” who was perfectly able to defend himself against any 
attacks that might be made on him in the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. Lenin admired him all the more 
because he was not afraid to leave the Party meetings “ banging 
the doors behind him.” “ He is a difficult man to manage,” 
Lenin used to say, “ and I have to woo him as if he were a girl.” 
He realised, too, that Krassin was a cultured man and a scholar, 
and had, besides, great experience in practical matters, qualities 
which, as he knew only too well, were lacking in most of the other 
members of the Soviet Government. It was natural, therefore, 
that Lenin should listen to Krassin’s advice and yield to his 
influence whenever questions of economic reorganisation were 
under discussion. On many occasions these intricate subjects 


were discussed by the two of them alone, and decided there and 
then And the frequent personal contact of Lenin and Krassin 
gave rise to a good deal of jealousy among the officials at the 
Kremlin, who were afraid of the consequences of this influence 
over Lenin. 

The intrigues against him went on all the time, and as he was 
abroad for such long periods at a stretch, and could really only 
pay flying visits to Moscow, he was powerless to stop the attacks. 
All this meant that he worked under a considerable handicap. 

On one occasion he had to send a friend to Moscow with a 
special message to Lenin asking his advice as to how to cope with 
these attacks. As long as Lenin lived, Krassin’s position was 
unchallengeable, but when his friend and patron died he found 
himself, whether in Moscow or abroad, between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. Although the value of my husband’s know¬ 
ledge of foreign conditions continued to be appreciated, from 
that moment his influence in the economic life of the country 
steadily declined. Possibly, had he stayed in Russia, he would 
have found means to quicken the slow progress in the towns by 
the side of the relative prosperity of the countryside, which the 
New Economic Policy made possible. 

Throughout 1921 Krassin was kept very busy in London. 
Other trade agreements were projected with Germany, Sweden, 
Norway and Italy, and the Commissar for Foreign Trade held 
all the threads of policy in his hand. Little by little purchasing 
agencies were established successfully in most of the European 
capitals, and a commercial mission was installed in New York, 
although it was not recognised in any way by the American 
Government. The ice was broken : as yet, however, there were 
few signs of the relief party which was to rescue the marooned 
Governments of Europe. For Germany, like Russia, it must 
be remembered, was morally and politically isolated, as long as 
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the war psychosis persisted and “ reparations ” blocked the 
path to reconstruction. The relations between the two 
pariahs had never been put on any satisfactory footing since the 
Peace of Versailles had, as it were, applied the sponge to the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. Yet a rapprochement was in the 
logic of things, and was only hindered by the universal fear of 
Bolshevism. 

In 1920 the policy of fulfilment (Erfiillungspolitik) to which 
the German Chancellor, Dr. Wirt, was committed, received a 
direct impulsion from the rise to power of Dr. Walter Rathenau, 
a man for whom, as for Krassin, vital economic considerations 
took precedence over all political prejudice and traditions. From 
the first, Rathenau used his influence to stimulate economic 
relations with the new Russia as well as with the Allies. He 
was one of a small number of German and French business men 
and economists who saw no hope of better things from the 
League of Nations so long as the latter organism was forced to 
leave all the burning politico-economic questions alone. At - 
the Brussels Financial Conference at the end of 1920, for instance, 
French diplomatic pressure had been applied to exclude from -- 
the agenda all questions pending between the Allies and Ger¬ 
many. These “ internationally-minded ” economists pinned 
their faith to a European consortium of production and exchange 
—a kind of economic League of Nations—which should be 
organised, when the political situation made it possible, for 
the specific purpose of bringing Russia back into the family of 
nations. Krassin was entirely in sympathy with this conception, 
but he determined to proceed cautiously, knowing from bitter 
experience the strength of the forces in Germany which were 
opposed to any form of co-operation. 

Perhaps it was Rathenau’s visit to London at the end of 1921 
and the interest which Mr. Lloyd George began to display 
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in the idea of an international economic conference which 
finally disposed of Krassin’s scruples. It is, at any rate, gen¬ 
erally acknowledged that the considerable popularity which 
Krassin enjoyed in political circles in England was the main 
factor in arousing Mr. Lloyd George’s enthusiasm for the idea of 
a European conference. The Prime Minister became convinced 
that in personal negotiations with the head of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, with V. I. Lenin himself, it would be possible somehow 
to cut the “ Gordian knot ” of the Russian problem. This 
undoubtedly accounted for his insistence that the projected 
conference should be a Conference of Premiers, not simply a 
diplomatic affair. 

Overtures were made to German bankers for financial 
assistance—on the hypothesis that the Soviet Government 
abandoned the policy hostile to capital—and in the spring of 
1922 the negotiations, conducted by Krassin and Rathenau with 
the support of their respective Foreign Offices, foreshadowed a 
comprehensive agreement in which Germany made considerable 
concessions in order to secure Russian trade. The two men 
were simply made to collaborate in this work of reconstruction. 
Both of them combined to an extraordinary degree technical 
skill and knowledge with business capacity. Like Krassin, 
Rathenau had made his name in the chemical and electrical 
engineering world and had been a director of several big 
companies. The German business man, like the Russian, 
looked forward to a reunited Europe in which social justice 
should be the fruit of a rational system of economic 
co-ordination. 

The Genoa Conference, which was to celebrate the opening of a 
new era, must in the event have been a bitter disappointment 
both for Krassin and for Rathenau. It made no difference, 
however, to Russo-German relations. The Treaty of Rapallo 
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was only waiting for signature either by itself or as part of a 
wider “ European ” plan. 

My husband was called back to Moscow in February 1922 
to tighten a hundred and one screws that had worked loose in 
the Commissariat during his absence. The opponents of the 
State monopoly of foreign trade were now coming out into the 
open, and it needed all Krassin’s authority to pour oil on the 
troubled waters and restore confidence. A number of new 
appointments also had to be made. Then, as soon as he arrived, 
he was saddled with the arduous task of organising the distri¬ 
bution of flour and breadstuffs throughout the country. Busy 
London must have seemed quite a peaceful haven after this 1 
He reported that conditions in Moscow were a decided improve¬ 
ment on any previous years, although the Soviet rouble was still 
on the downward path. In a letter he wrote : 

The townspeople who profess to live on their salaries have to ask 
for a rise every month, and are forced to make money somehow — 
by honest or dishonest means—outside their regular employment. 

This, after all, was not peculiar to Russia. In Germany 
during 1922 and the following year the salaried and professional 
classes were in a far worse plight. 

Krassin returned to London via Berlin at the beginning of 
April—but only for a day and a half ! He and his secretary had 
instructions to start on the sixth for Genoa, where they were to 
join the other members of the Russian delegation to the Economic 
Conference. 

The delegation included both Chicherin and Litvinov, and 
was, in fact, a diplomatic political body with full powers. I was 
at the time in the south of Italy, trying to get a little sunshine 


after my experience of winter in London. At first I thought my 
daughter, Ludmilla, would go with her father to Genoa, but, as 
there was no time to get a visa for her, it was decided that she 
must go with him another time. “ After all,” he said, “ when 
I was your age, I was only just emerging from the forests of 
Siberia.” 

The political atmosphere in which the Genoa Conference met 
has been very well described in a biography of Dr. Walter 
Rathenau by Harry Graf Kessler that appeared last year in 
Germany. He states that Rathenau’s conversations with Mr. 
Lloyd George and the City had led to a promise by the Prime 
Minister that he would advocate a reduction of German Repara¬ 
tion payments in gold for 1922 to 500 million, and also to a plan 
for the economic rehabilitation of Russia through a pooling of 
British, French, Italian, German, and Russian interests. Not 
only that, the inter-Allied debts were to be cancelled out and 
England, Belgium, and France—with the prospect of Germany 
adhering ultimately—were to conclude a momentous pact of 
peace with regard to the Rhineland. Here was the first intima¬ 
tion of the Locarno idea! Undoubtedly, then, the initiative of 
the proposed European Economic Congress came from England’s 
PrimeJVlinister, who hoped thereby to retrieve all that had been 
lost in the long and futile reparations controversy. The bridge 
that was to be built at the Cannes Conference, however (January 
1922), collapsed with the fall of the Briand Cabinet—but not 
before the German Minister of Reconstruction (Rathenau) had 
delivered an impressive speech on Germany’s economic situation 
and her “ capacity to pay,” emphasising her will to rebuild to¬ 
gether with the Western Powers and Russia the shattered fabric 
of Eastern and Central Europe. In spite of the gathering storm 
in France, it was taken for granted that the arrangements for 
the Conference should proceed, and Sir Robert Home was asked 
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to procure a formal invitation for Germany and for Russia from 
the Italian Minister, Sig. Bonomi. 

In the months before the Conference Franco-German relations 
steadily worsened, and the conflict between the two tendencies 
represented by Rathenau and Poincard was brought into sharp 
relief. By threatening to withdraw French support altogether 
the latter induced Lloyd George to agree that the reparations 
question should not be so much as mentioned at Genoa—which 
seemed ominous enough for any demonstration of economic 
solidarity. Meanwhile, Rathenau had become the German 
Foreign Minister, and the work of rapprochement with Soviet 
Russia was being quietly pursued. 

On April 10th the Conference opened. It was an imposing 
gathering; among the people who counted in Europe, Poincard 
alone was absent. Yet there was a general feeling of imminent 
catastrophe. The first sensation was supplied by the Russian 
delegation. Chicherin, after declaring Russia’s willingness to 
co-operate in the task of world reconstruction, boldly broached 
the subject of disarmament. He said that his country was 
prepared to assume a solemn obligation that the Red Army 
should be completely disbanded as soon as the other nations 
disarmed. 

When M. Barthou, on behalf of the French delegation, pro¬ 
tested vigorously against the introduction of this extraneous 
question, Chicherin gently reminded him that at the time of the 
Washington Conference the French Prime Minister, M. Briand, 
had pronounced the Russian Red Army to be the greatest 
obstacle to the disarmament of France. Hence this offer now, 
which was designed to clear the air for the discussions concerning 
the reconstruction of Europe. 

From that moment the isolationist policy of France stood 
condemned, and at the same time the Russian delegation became 
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the centre of interest. Throughout the Conference, Krassin, 
though he had a very strenuous time, occupied only a subordin¬ 
ate role, since he had no pretensions to being a diplomat, and this 
so-called Economic Conference was fast transforming itself into 
a diplomatic arena. The French delegation, sensing the com¬ 
munity of feeling and interest which was drawing Germany and 
Russia ever closer together, was at some pains to arrange private 
conversations with the Russians, from which Rathenau, von 
Maltzahn, and the other German representatives were excluded. 
Such tactics were fatal, however, as they were bound to precipi¬ 
tate the signature of the Treaty of Friendship which had previ¬ 
ously been negotiated between the two Governments—subject 
to extension and incorporation into a wider pact. The Treaty 
of Rapallo was in fact the sole tangible result of the Conference. 
The question raised with regard to the financial obligations of 
Germany to Russia on account of war damages was postponed for 
further consideration at a Conference to be held in the following 
month at The Hague. To this gathering, which was concerned 
with purely economic and financial questions, Krassin, of course, 
had to go, and I received a letter from him expressing his disgust 
with the series of useless debates in which, it seemed to him, he 
was wasting valuable time. 

The Hague. 

July llift, 1922. 

My dear Luban and Little Girls, 

How is it I have not heard from you ? You might have 
written a few lines to your Papania, who is very lonely. The time 
here passes slowly and emptily. There is an air of unreality about 
the negotiations, in fact about the whole Conference, and I do not 
think anything will come of it—or ever could have come of it. For 
one thing, the delegates are comparatively second-rate people with 
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no authority of their own. They can only refer and recommend this 
or that to their respective Governments. 

If the weather were better one could at least bathe, but it has been 
wretchedly cold all the time, and I have not been in once. The sea 
looks dirtier than at Terioki, though the sands are very fine. The 
Dutch have queer sort of watchmen on the beach, going about in 
pairs got up in extraordinary red breeches and carrying trumpets 
which for some reason or other they blow hard, when the tide is high, 
and then wave their arms frantically, telling the bathers to move to 
the right or to the left or sometimes to come out of the water altogether. 
The people obey just like sheep. I prefer our way, when the children 
can swim about as they like, and there is only Mamania running up 
and down the sands like a hen calling to her chicks, shouting to them 
not to go out too far or stay in too long ! 

Here only those actually bathing are allowed near the sea. The 
rest of the people sit about on the sands in their bathing costumes — 
but behind railings ! It all seems to me rather idiotic. No, on the 
whole, I don't care for this part of Holland, and I shall not be sorry 
when I leave here. ... If this Hague business ends soon—the 
Conference may break up any day now—I hope I shall have time to 
come and see you in London. 

I know nothing yet as regards my future movements. Possibly 
I shall have to go to Moscow again for the Party Conference on 
August 2nd. There seems to be still a fuss about the foreign trade 
monopoly, although after my report here even the French have ad¬ 
mitted that in the interests of Russia any other system at present 
would be impossible. It may turn out that there will be further 
negotiations to attend to in England. Nothing has yet been de¬ 
cided. In any case you must make tracks for Italy—make sure 
of the visa first—and I will join you there when I can. I shall be 
on the way as I have been invited to go to Switzerland on business. 
Ah! these Northern seas don't compare with the South. I am so 
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tired of these everlasting grey, muddy skies. Since I came here I 
have forgotten what a blue sky looks like! The Conference is 
hopeless. I suppose this means separate negotiations with each s 
country after all. 

Your Papania and “ Chrome." 

Only a few days after his return to London from the 
abortive Conference at The Hague, Krassin was again called 
to Moscow. His organising ability was urgently required in the 
working out of the New Economic Policy, while he had to 
act for the Government in the negotiations with a certain 
Mr. Leslie Urquhart, who was anxious to acquire extensive 
concessions in the Urals. 

Under the new system of exchange the co-operative societies, 
which from 1918 onwards had been placed under strict State 
control, were favoured at the expense of the small private 
trader. Their function was to distribute among the peasants 
the supplies provided regularly by the Food Commissariat. On 
a previous visit to Moscow, Krassin had been called upon in an 
emergency to place the Centrosyus (All Russian Union of Co¬ 
operative Societies) on a sound basis. (Its share in the turnover 
of important commodities in 1922 was actually only about thirty 
per cent.) Now he was to have a permanent post on the Board. 

The revived co-operatives were indeed destined to be an import¬ 
ant factor in foreign trade, and it was the task of the Centrosyus 
to collect all goods for export from the surplus of raw materials, 
agricultural produce, and articles of kustar production (Russian 
handicrafts) which had been garnered by the local co¬ 
operative societies. At first practically all the trade with Great 
Britain was carried on through this medium. 

In the autumn of 1922 the necessity for enlisting more foreign 
capital came to be appreciated by some, at least, of the heads of 
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the Departments in Moscow, and a good deal was heard about the 
Soviet Government’s “ concessions policy.” 

Soon after the Bolshevik revolution a number of highly 
speculative concessions had been granted. Most of them were 
utter failures, either owing to insufficient capital or to lack of 
expert knowledge on the part of the concessionaires. Conse¬ 
quently for a long time the Bolsheviks were chary of utilising 
foreign capital in this way, even though such contracts could not 
possibly affect the working of the new economic system. On the 
other hand, foreign business men were not likely to be very eager 
to make investments in Russia so long as they felt that, when 
invested, their capital would not be safe from prohibitive taxa¬ 
tion, confiscation, or unexpected demands on the part of the 
Government and labour unions. 

A member of the Concessions Committee has recently 
expressed himself on this point as follows: “In business practice 
a contract between two business firms is a guarantee usually by 
a bank or a third party. But when a contract is concluded 
between a Government and a private concern no guarantees are 
required from the contracting Government. ... A concession 
granted by us to a foreign concern is a special privilege, an excep¬ 
tion from our established law. It is a specially enacted law and 
is, therefore, a part of our legal system. In all concession agree¬ 
ments there is a provision for a special court of arbitration which 
is to deal with all disputes between the Soviet Government and 
the concessionaire. ... So far not a single concessionaire has 
had recourse to this arbitration procedure, but clearly our under¬ 
taking these obligations is sufficient guarantee.” 1 Even so, the 
statistics show that only some 1,500 applications were received 
from 1922 to 1925 (inclusive), and out of these only 220 had been 


1 Quoted from Present-day Russia by Ivy Lee. Macmillan, 1928. 
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granted and were actually operating. The main difficulty would 
seem to lie in the shilly-shallying methods of the Soviet “ bureau¬ 
cratism,” the interminable red tape plus the resistance of many 
who abominated any such encroachment upon pure Communist 
principles. The fate of the Urquhart agreement—for the sake 
of which Krassin put himself to a great deal of trouble—must 
have alarmed other firms as much as it sickened my husband 
himself. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE URQUHART CONCESSION 

An interesting article by Krassin himself appeared in Izvestia 
on September 7th, 1921, with regard to the practicability of 
raising a foreign loan : 

“ We are now devoting attention to a great international 
loan without which it will be impossible to rebuild 
Russia economically in a short time. But the question 
to be answered here is : Is it not Utopian to speak of 
such a loan ? Our experience in the course of a year and a 
half of work abroad has suggested to us that the prepara¬ 
tions for a loan to Russia are a logical outcome of those 
general economic circumstances in which the capitalist 
countries also are involved. 

“ The interests of capitalist Europe and America 
themselves imperatively demand that the question of this 
loan be put upon the order of the day. Europe is in the 
throes of a tremendous and unprecedented crisis. There are 
now in France, England, and America hundreds of thousands 
of automobiles, hundreds of thousands of tractors, and 
all sorts of transportation machinery, locomotives, tools, 
scientific instruments, supplies of iron, steel, etc., for which 
there is no outlet at all, since the French motor-car manu¬ 
facturer cannot sell a single motor-car in England, and the 
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English motor-car manufacturer cannot sell a single motor¬ 
car in France. Germany cannot buy ; she can only sell, 
because of her enormous debts, and the idea has begun , 
to work itself into the minds of the most far-sighted 
capitalist leaders in Europe that without an economic 
reconstruction of Russia there is no possibility of attaining 
a healthy circulation of the blood in this great economic 
world organisation. 

“ I think that the question of a great trade loan 
is a timely one. Let me say that this question will become 
acute first of all in France, the same France which has tried, 
as no other country has, to boycott Soviet Russia in the 
most obstinate way, which has been the instigator of trouble 
of every kind, of interventions, uprisings, etc. ... It will 
be France in the first place, I think, who must give us 
money. France will have to give us money for the reason 
that, owing to the stupid policy which she has been following 
so far, and which has brought her to the point of complete 
isolation, the only way by which she can save for herself 
even a part of her claims on Russia will be by granting us a 
new loan. Only on these conditions will France be able 
to obtain a recognition on our part of any of the debts of 
the former Governments, and the main demand of France 
upon us has been for the settlement of this indebtedness. 
Moreover, it would be ridiculous for France to expect 
recognition of her (former) loan at par at a time when the 
quotations of Russian obligations on the Paris Bourse are 
about fifteen francs to the hundred.” 

To this frank statement of Russia’s position must be 
added the final words which Krassin used in an interview 
just before the Genoa Conference : 
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“Russia has an inexhaustible wealth of natural riches, 
and her hundred and thirty millions of people, with the help 
of her economically stronger and more cultured neighbours, 
can develop productive forces exceeding the most audacious 
hopes. 

“The economic system founded in Russia by the will 
of the Russian working people is founded on the principles 
of ownership by the whole people of the whole land, and 
State control or nationalisation of the most important 
branches of industry and of foreign trade. These 
foundations remain unshaken, but they do not preclude 
the possibility of working side by side with foreign 
capital.” 

There was one part of Russia, in particular, where foreign 
capital, foreign tools, and foreign skill were urgently needed, 
where contact with the world outside Russia was indispensable 
for economic development. In a journey through the mining 
and industrial regions of Siberia one has still to-day the impres¬ 
sion of vast wealth lying fallow for lack of capital and capital 
goods. As a move in the right direction Krassin organised the 
Kara Sea Expedition in the summer of 1921. The idea was to 
connect Siberia directly across the Arctic Sea with the inter¬ 
national market, this being the shortest and cheapest route for 
trade with Siberia. At the head of this expedition was the most 
powerful ice-breaker in the world, and it included half a dozen 
merchant ships and several others, the whole under the command 
of Captain Sverdroupe, the well-known Polar explorer and col¬ 
league of Nansen. From Siberia to Archangel this convoy had 
to transport 800,000 poods (1 pood = 36 lbs.) of corn and 500,000 
poods of other commodities, such as asbestos, granite, wool, 
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bristles, etc., to London, and then to bring back to Siberia in ex¬ 
change a certain quantity of agricultural machinery, tools and im¬ 
plements of various kinds, guns and ammunition, etc. This first 
venture was a brilliant success, and if Krassin had had his way 
British trade with Siberia to-day might be very flourishing. As it 
is, American business men have now practically monopolised the 
foreign interests there, such as they are, and gradually, very 
slowly, Siberia is coming into its own. 

Krassin calculated, as we have seen, that, granted an adequate 
loan on normal terms, i.e., on such terms as would not make the 
interest and redemption charges too heavy, the Russian 
peasantry would require eleven to ten years to revive their 
purchasing power to an extent sufficient to absorb the normal 
production of foreign industry. He saw that Europe, as a 
whole—and indeed, America too—was going through a 
phase of over-production; that in Europe, at least, the cause 
of all the trouble was the unusual phenomenon of under-con¬ 
sumption, accentuated by the fact that one of the most 
important consumers, the Russian market, was still stricken 
with acute anaemia. 

Krassin knew, however, that had such a loan been forth¬ 
coming under an international arrangement, or from various 
countries acting independently, and had it been granted to the 
amount of several milliards of gold roubles—an amount which, 
indeed, could not be issued in any single country—that alone 
would not have sufficed for a speedy recovery of Russia’s economic 
life. With this money, machines, tools, appliances, plants, 
installations; could indeed have been bought and utilised, but a 
country so vast and still so undeveloped needed something 
more than money if it was to enter upon a new industrial era. 
He had no illusions as to the professional ability of the Russian 
workmen, who, “ conscious proletarian ” as he was, had a great 
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deal to learn and most certainly new habits to acquire in order 
to rise to the level of the average English, French, or German 
industrial workman. Nor did Krassin exaggerate in his mind 
the qualities of initiative, energy, and professional skill of the 
Russian engineers, technicians, specialists, etc., as compared with 
their colleagues of the West. 

In short, he thought it vital for Russia, indeed, indispensable 
for her recovery, that foreign capital should flow into the 
country, not only in the shape of money and machinery, but also 
in the form of foreign labour, foreign technical skill, together 
with a spirit of research and enterprise, which was, he recognised, 
alien to the national genius—in a word, intensive industrial 
activity. Krassin, therefore, realised clearly what importance 
mining, agriculture, forestal, etc., concessions granted to foreign 
companies would have for the economic revival of Russia. Each 
concession granted to a foreign concern in Russia would, in 
Krassin’s opinion, infuse a spark of vitality into the country’s 
industrial life, and would be in itself a training-ground for 
Russian technical specialists and workmen—the nucleus of a 
comprehensive system of one vast and general economic develop¬ 
ment of the country and her population. 

It was quite natural, therefore, that when he saw that the 
chances of securing a loan were growing less and less favourable, 
Krassin decided to put into practice the system of concessions 
which he had devised in connection with the monopoly of foreign 
trade on the one hand, and the “ New Economic Policy ” on the 
other. 

At first it looked as if fortune were inclined to favour his 
efforts. One day in May or June 1921, Krassin, who was then 
at the head of the Russian Trade Delegation in London, received 
a letter signed “ Leslie Urquhart.” He knew the name as 
that of the Chairman of the Russo-Asiatic Consolidated, 
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Limited, an English concern that commands a capital of no less 
than twelve million pounds, and possesses, or used to possess, 
various mines in different parts of Russia and Siberia. 

Krassin had also heard of Leslie Urquhart as a very capable 
mining engineer, who had lived in Russia for some twenty-five 
years and who spoke and wrote Russian perfectly. 

The above-mentioned letter to Krassin, just mentioned, sug¬ 
gested a business interview between the two men. Krassin 
replied that he would be pleased to have a talk if Mr. Urquhart 
would come to see him at his office. Mr. Urquhart came. The 
result of the conversation was that Mr. Urquhart left Mr. 
Krassin’s office with the conviction that it was possible, approxi¬ 
mately three years after the Bolshevik upheaval, for a concern 
such as the Russo-Asiatic to resume useful and productive work 
in Russia, although under different conditions to those which had 
prevailed before 1917. 

He decided immediately to reopen the business in Russia and 
went to Moscow to make the necessary arrangements with the 
Soviet authorities. 

In a circular to the shareholders of the Russo-Asiatic which 
was enclosed in a letter addressed to Mr. Krassin, dated October 
12th, 1921, Mr. Urquhart explained the initial stage of the 
negotiations as follows : 

1. Before leaving for Moscow, I was able to inform 
the shareholders that the Moscow Government had agreed by 
telegram to the basis of the proposed agreement discussed 
with Mr. Krassin, viz., the return of our properties and work¬ 
ing capital in the form of a concession. There were certain 
outstanding questions on which we were not in complete 
accord, but which we had reason to believe would be settled 
to our satisfaction. 
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2. As a result of these negotiations I was invited by 
the Soviet Government to Moscow in order to settle the 
final terms of the proposed contract for the return of our 
properties. I therefore left for Russia on August 14th, 
arriving in Moscow on the 20th of that month, and from 
that date right up to the evening of my departure on 
September 12th I was engaged continuously with the 
Concessions Commission, called the Technical Economic 
Commission, appointed by the Soviet Government for the 
above purpose. 

8. As a result of these negotiations, a draft Concession 
Agreement, embodying twenty-seven clauses, was prepared 
and discussed. The intention of this agreement was to return 
to us our properties in the state that they were in at the time 
of nationalisation, together with the plant and materials, 
working capital, etc. Eighteen of these clauses were agreed 
by me with the Concessions Committee in Moscow, and in 
certain other clauses only slight disagreement existed. It 
will be seen, however, from the enclosed letter to Mr. Krassin 
that there are still vital questions at issue which have made 
the conclusion of such a contract with the Soviet authorities 
inadvisable, and, indeed, impossible. 

If Mr. Urquhart went to Moscow with every anticipation of 
success, it is by no means an exaggeration to say that Krassin saw 
him leave with enthusiastic hopes. The latter might indeed think 
that Fate had sent him an entirely unexpected opportunity to see 
a great part of his views and designs on the way to realisation. 

That of all the petitioners for concessions, a former enemy, 
and he one of the ablest and cleverest, should have come round, 
this alone constituted excellent advertisement for the Soviet 
and a great personal success for Krassin himself. 
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But more than by his personal success, Krassin was elated by 
the fact that it was one of the biggest British firms which had led 
the way in negotiating with the Soviet Government. 

In Krassin’s eyes, the fact was full of great political promise. 
Mr. Urquhart’s group was an influential one, seeing that it 
had at least the moral support of the British Government. 
Therefore, if that group were to resume operations in Russia, it 
was only reasonable to expect that the hostility of foreign circles 
would be substantially diminished, and Russia could, in her turn, 
restart work without having to fear any renewal of masked or 
open intervention or pressure on the part of the foreign Govern¬ 
ments, such as blockade, a refusal of credits, least of all war. 

Krassin saw the great possibilities from this arrangement with 
the Urquhart concern. He himself said : “ From the moment the 
Urquhart group signs the contract with Russia and puts capital 
in their Siberian and Ural concerns they will at once be interested 
in the rehabilitation of our ports and railways, as their supplies 
for their concerns will have to be carried and transported in a 
reliable manner.” But patriotism, which was ever uppermost in 
Krassin, compelled him to add : “ We shall, however, in no case 
agree to discuss any concessions whatever that might involve any 
loss of territory or any infringement of Russia’s sovereign rights.” 

As far as the Urquhart group was concerned, the reservation 
relating to Russia’s sovereignty was, of course, really superfluous, 
for Mr. Urquhart, who had accepted on principle to work in 
Russia under the new regime, would never have thought of 
interfering in Russia’s political affairs, either internal or foreign. 
The whole business seemed to have begun under very propitious 
circumstances, and there seemed every prospect of a not less 
fortunate and successful conclusion. Krassin, in his engineer’s 
imagination, could already visualise new roads and railways 
being constructed, new canals being dug, thousands of acres of 
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forests being felled, and the Russian soil, tilled and husbanded by 
intensive methods, afire with the gold of plentiful crops. It was 
a great shock to him, therefore, when one day in the middle of 
October 1921 he had a visit from Mr. Urquhart, who told him 
that the deal was off. The visit was followed immediately by 
a long letter of explanation, of which here are a few extracts : 

4. It is my duty to inform you that I am authorised, by my 
Board on behalf of my Company to inform you that the measure 
of disagreement between us and the Soviet Government on vital 
points of the draft contract is so great, the attitude of the Soviet 
Government and the present political and economic conditions in 
Russia so impossible, that we cannot see our way at present to 
continue negotiations for the return of our properties. 

5. I need hardly remind you of the sincere desire which we have 
always evinced to resume work, if possible, in Russia, and you mil 
no doubt agree that we have shown our complete willingness to go 
a very long way in meeting the Communist views of the Soviet 
Government, and that we did actually yield on many points, hoping 
by so doing we might be privileged to assist in re-establishing the 
economic life of the country and giving bread to the starving and 
miserable workpeople, at least on our own properties. 

6. We were under no illusion as to the facts of the Russian 
situation. We pointed out that Russia under her present Com¬ 
munist system of State economy produces nothing to trade with, 
that the process of unlimited issue of banknotes has utterly ex¬ 
hausted the remnants of credit, and that the supply of plant and 
materials associated with the old Capitalist system had been used up. 
The abolition of rights to property, and of economic freedom, the 
complicated system of economic restrictions generally, have killed 
individual initiative and enterprise, while the elimination of private 
gain has destroyed all incentive to work and produce. The policy 
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of nationalisation of all industry and trade has killed foreign 
credits, and foreign capital—without which, as we said, the revival 
of Russian industry will be difficult if not impossible—would not 
be forthcoming as long as the present economic system continued. 

7. On the other hand, we believed that the pressure of inexorable 
facts, the stagnation, exhaustion, and suffering to which the Com¬ 
munist system had brought the country, had forced the Russian 
situation from the beginning of this year to enter a new phase. In 
the Decree of March 30 th last, which gave permission to peasant 
and town workers to barter and trade; in the Corn Tax, replacing 
the forcible requisition of surplus grain from the peasant; in the 
denationalisation of small industries ; in the offering of concessions 
to foreign capitalists on terms which admitted the principle of private 
gain, we saw the beginnings of the re-establishment of favourable 
conditions for the resumption of industrial life in Russia. 

Finally, we had in the negotiations with yourself further proof 
of an evolution towards the Right in the strivings of the moderate 
elements in the Soviet Government to adopt an economic system, and 
to create an atmosphere in which foreign and Russian capital could 
operate and restore Russia to her former strength. 

8. We made it perfectly clear in starting negotiations that we 
did not look on Russia, exhausted and suffering, as a hunting 
ground for this or that commercial advantage; we were not self- 
seekers nor exploiters of other people's distress. 

Before going further, the reader will note that, except for 
the actual wording, Mr. Urquhart’s motives in regard to trying to 
get the concession were exactly the same as Krassin’s reasons 
for endeavouring to have it granted to the Russo-Asiatic: 
Russia’s economic ruin and distress. 

Mr. Urquhart writes in the above quoted letter that negotia¬ 
tions had to be abandoned owing to the fact that out of the 
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twenty-seven clauses of the proposed contract, the parties con¬ 
cerned could not come to an agreement on nine of them. At 
least, officially that was so. However, here are two or three of 
those clauses which will show that the real reason for the break¬ 
ing off of negotiations was not entirely or solely that which was 
alleged. 

For instance, here is Clause 2 : 

With reference to the return of all the properties of the 
Russo-Asiatic Consolidated to the Company under form of 
a concession, the Soviet Government proposed to exclude 
those lands which have been assigned or have to be assigned 
of the local population in accordance with the land settle¬ 
ment scheme of the Soviet Government. 

This clause could not be agreed until the land to be demar¬ 
cated and the new regulations under which the land, mineral 
and timber rights to be assigned were clearly defined. 

Had the general atmosphere been such as to permit assurance 
of the Soviet’s good will to reach a tangible result, it is hardly 
conceivable that Mr. Urquhart would not have done his best to 
find a compromise solution of this difficulty. 

Clause 5 : 

Referring to State control and new timber-felling 
regulations at Kyshtim, and other properties of the Conces¬ 
sion, this could not be agreed until State control with refer¬ 
ence to the new forest and timber regulations to be sub¬ 
stituted for the old forest regulations, and the words “ actual 
laws and regulations,” be clearly defined. 

Nor is this clause of a character that could have prevented the 
signing of at least a provisional agreement, had the Soviet 
Government been determined to do so. 


Clause 15 : 

With reference to royalties payable on sales in lieu 
of taxation, the amount of royalty could not be agreed. 

It is obvious, as has been documentarily demonstrated, that 
the Company could not pay the royalty demanded without loss. 
The Company refused to consider Excess Profits Tax. 

Clause 24 : 

Referring to period of concession. The Commission 
offered a 72 years’ lease. The Company insisted on a period 
of 90 years for the Concession, in view of the fact that the 
Kyshtim property is freehold and that the other properties 
were held either until exhaustion or under long leases 
which could, no doubt, have been renewed if required. 

Such a difference as to the period of the concession could 
most certainly have been arranged without any difficulty. In 
short, it can be safely contended that, out of the nine clauses 
on which agreement had not been reached, seven at least could 
have been modified in such a way as to render an understanding 
possible. 

But there were two major obstacles to the signing of an agree¬ 
ment, one of which is not mentioned in Mr. Urquhart’s letter to 
Mr. Krassin, but of which he gave me a hint in a letter he was 
kind enough to write to me apropos of my present book : 

The Soviet Government, at first, Mr. Urquhart wrote, conceived 
the idea of granting this Concession to the Russo-Asiatic Company 
under pressure of the dire effects of the further failure of the crops 
in 1921, but afterwards they changed their mind and based their 
hopes on various promises that were circulated at the time in 
Russia by all sorts of foreigners without any authority. 

It appears from what has been shown so far in this chapter 
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that if the two men who had initiated the negotiations about the 
Urquhart Concession, that is to say, Mr. Urquhart and Krassin, 
knew what they were doing, the leading lights of the Soviet 
Government were totally ignorant of the importance of the issue 
for Russia. Moreover, it had always been the mental attitude of 
those at the head of things to be more concerned about provoking 
a world revolution than about the restoration of Russia’s 
industrial and economic prosperity. 

The second obstacle is not only mentioned, but fully pre¬ 
sented with admirable exactitude and knowledge of the position 
by Mr. Urquhart in his letter to Mr. Krassin : 

Clause 19 : 

My draft of this clause stipulated that all workmen employed 
by the Company, whether Russian or foreign subjects, should be 
regarded as engaged on work of State importance, and should 
not be liable to labour conscription or to any kind of forced 
labour generally ; their property to be free from any special local 
taxes or charges, requisitions and confiscations ; their homes free 
from the regulations limiting living space, emigration and other 
similar measures of force. That all searches, arrest or extraction 
of papers or documents should only be carried out against employees 
and workmen on the Concession by decision and in the presence 
of the judiciary organs. Further, that qualified workmen and 
employees were to be free from military service and mobilisation 
and on an equality with persons employed on the most important 
State enterprises. 

The Commission refused to agree to my draft and substituted 
another limiting the above privileges, and even then only with 
reference to foreign subjects—Russian citizens working on the 
concession were to be subject to all these restrictions and limita¬ 
tions of their liberty. 
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Although I protested strongly against this unfair discrimina¬ 
tion in favour of foreign as against Russian working men on common 
grounds of humanity, equality and justice, the Commission 
insisted on their wording of this clause. 

Apart from the economic absurdity of agreeing to conditions 
whereby any one of the local organisations of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment could take a highly-trained Russian employee, brain-worker, 
or skilled workman away from his productive work on the Conces¬ 
sion and force him to clean the streets or do any other unskilled 
labour, and even though this is the practice at present, speaking 
for myself and my colleagues, and, I am sure, for every one of the 
shareholders of this Company, we could not become parties to a 
contract containing a clause so humiliating and so unjust to our 
fellow workers. 

Clause 27: Arbitration. 

All disputes and misunderstandings as to the meanings oj or 
julfilment oj the Concessions Agreement and oj additions or sub¬ 
sidiary agreements thereto to be rejerred to a permanent Arbitration 
Commission consisting oj three members ; one member to represent 
each side, the third, or President, to be elected by mutual agreement. 
Failing such agreement, the Commission proposed that the President, 
who must be a Russian, should be nominated by the Russian 
Academy oj Science. The Company insisted that, jailing agree¬ 
ment, the President, who must be a neutral, i.e., neither a Russian 
or British subject, be nominated by a joreign scientijic society, 
prejerably the American Institute oj Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. 

As Communism does not recognise the right to private property 
on which the previous Civil and Criminal Code was based, 

magistrates have been suppressed and Courts oj Justice have been 
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abolished. Nothing has been substituted jor these except a so-called 
Court oj Revolutionary Conscience. Under the new system taxes 
have been abolished, the mining, Jactory, customs, Jorest and railway 
laws and regulations, in fact, all previously existing authorities, have 
been destroyed, as is evidenced by the clauses oj the draft Conces¬ 
sions Contract reviewed in this letter, and nothing but incomplete 
decrees and instructions which are issued daily have taken their 
place. Further, the Communist system does not recognise any 
obligations between individuals, and therejore no contract or obliga¬ 
tions between two persons can be enjorced ; nor does the State itself 
recognise any obligations to individuals or subjects. The only 
obligation recognised and enjorced in the Communist State is the 
absolute subjection oj every individual to the State. 

This extraordinary position, the absence oj all laws and regula¬ 
tions, dominated, as you are aware, the discussions all through the 
negotiations. The suggestion made by the Commission that 
questions in dispute or oj differences of Civil Law should be rejerred 
to the Court of Revolutionary Conscience was impossible of accept¬ 
ance, in the first place because the Members are not oj too high 
intelligence, have received no legal training, and all belong, without 
exception, to the Communist Party. As the Communist creed does 
not recognise private property or that Capital has any rights, judg¬ 
ment would naturally always be adverse to Capital. This view 
was accepted by the Concessions Commission, and in order to meet 
the requirements oj justice with reference to any issues which 
might arise in the working of the Concessions Contract it was agreed 
that a Court oj Arbitration was the only solution. 

I can quite well understand the contention put forward at the 
meeting oj September 12 that the Soviet Government considers it 
undignified that questions oj dispute between the Government oj 
Russia and a concessionaire on Russian territory should be adjudi¬ 
cated by a foreigner appointed by a foreign scientific society. On 
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the other hand, the condition that the President or Arbiter oj the 
Arbitration Committee be a foreign expert, nominated by a foreign 
scientific body, was of vital importance to the Company. It is the 
only safeguard (and at that only a moral safeguard so long as present 
conditions of lawlessness exist in Russia) that the terms of the Con¬ 
tract would be interpreted in all fairness and justice for both sides 
by an unprejudiced Umpire. 

The acceptance of the proposal oj the Soviet Government would 
entail the danger that a Communist might be appointed President 
of the Arbitration Committee, who, for obvious reasons, could not 
be expected to render justice to Capital, but even if he did not belong 
to the privileged Communist Party, no man is a free man in Russia 
to-day: he is subject to labour conscription and forced labour, to 
every kind of restriction in his home or on his liberty of thought or 
movement; he is always in a position of absolute subjection to the 
Communist State and, indeed, he and his family are dependent for 
their daily ration of food on the Government. How, then, can he be 
considered a free agent in adjudicating in a dispute between the 
Soviet Government and the concessionaire ? 

It is clear that on Clauses 19 and 27 no compromise was 
possible. The Soviet Government had to accept frankly the 
Russo-Asiatic Company’s views, or the negotiations had to be 
abandoned. They were abandoned. Besides the initial agree¬ 
ment, a supplementary agreement had to be reached too with 
the All-Russian Council of Professional Unions, which was to 
form part of the Concession Contract. During the negotiations 
the council gave a brilliant exhibition of incompetence 
justifying the remark that the high officials in the new Russia 
are not of “ a too high intelligence.” Thus, Clause 2 of that 
supplementary agreement relating to wages covers, Mr. Urquhart 
writes, in the collective contract, thirty-nine different categories 
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of a skilled workman alone, whose rates of pay are based 
on wages paid in England and Germany, but it is beyond the 
skill of mortal man to-day to fix the rate of exchange; and, 
further, the conditions are not the same, as you know; the 
skill and capacity of the Russian workman is not nearly 
so high: the undertaking has got to house him and also supply 
him with food and all the necessaries of life, which naturally 
entails a great increase in the working capital of the undertaking. I 
proposed that the rates of pay should be those paid tnl918 on the gold 
basis for the rouble, and although this was equivalent to a minimum 
of eight times what is being paid in State enterprises at present 
and would have been hailed with joy by the workmen, this proposal 
was rejected by the All-Russian Council of Professional Unions. 

The same extraordinary lack of intelligence was shown in the 
question of supplies, which is dealt with in another clause. This 
clause “ requires the concessionaire to purchase from abroad for a 
period of not less than seven years for the personal needs of the 
workmen and their families, all food, provisions, clothes, boots, 
etc., etc., and sell these goods at cost price." I pointed out that it 
was illogical that a period of seven years should be fixed in advance, 
and that it was unreasonable to force the concessionaire for a period 
of seven years to bring, for instance, flour and provisions from 
America, a distance of not less than 10,000 miles from the Riclder 
property, when there is to-day wheat alongside in the Akmolinsk 
Province which cannot apparently be moved by the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment. I suggested that if the Professional Unions desired to 
safeguard the interests of the workmen, we should be obliged to buy 
in the cheapest market and sell at the cheapest price instead of 
being asked to do the opposite. This proposal was categorically 
rejected, and the Professional Unions insisted on their conditions. 

Mr. Urquhart concluded his letter in these words, which 
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should be read to-day by all those who want to understand what 
is going on in Russia : 

I quite realise that in times of revolution, and more 
especially when an infinitesimal minority govern the destiny 
of a country, plenary and arbitrary powers must be given to a 
police organisation for combating counter-revolutionary activities. 
For this reason, and although it may be that the leaders of the 
Communist Party or of the Government were idealists and at first 
averse to violence, they found themselves obliged to resort to violent 
methods to keep themselves in power and in order to establish their 
Communistic system on an unwilling people. It was in the nature 
of things, therefore, that in destroying the former order, the process 
of nationalisation and confiscation of all property brought a period 
of anarchy, plunder, and loot. The Cheka was the principal 
instrument in enforcing these measures; it rallied round itself not 
only Communists, but criminals, both Russians and International¬ 
ists. The Cheka is accuser, judge, jury, and executioner, with 
absolute power of life and death, and in addition to these plenary 
powers granted to it, this Secret Police has developed the most com¬ 
plete spy system, informers, and agents provocateurs throughout 
every town and village of the Russian dominions. 

For these reasons the power of the Cheka has to-day eclipsed 
that of the Soviet Government. History has shown that an organ¬ 
ised and armed minority can by terror control an unorganised 
majority. By methods of calumny, corruption, and murder the 
Cheka, controlled by the extremists of the Communist Party and 
their conscienceless tools, has established such a reign of terror that 
it keeps not only the Russian people in abject subjugation, but even 
the leaders of the Communist Party, who are the Executive of the 
Soviet Government, are obliged to submit to their interference in the 
political and economic life of the State. 
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Every phase of the individual activity of the employer, his staff, 
and his workmen in the operation of the proposed contract, even in 
the privacy of their homes, would be under the shadow and menace 
of this terrorist organisation. 

It logically follows, therefore, that with the abolition of the Code 
of Civil Laws and all the legal authorities and regulations which 
govern the political and economic life of a nation, there can be no 
justice. As long as the Communist Party controls the Soviet 
Government, the Third International, the Cheka, and the Profes¬ 
sional Unions, any one of these instruments of the Communist 
Party may render inoperative any agreement which may be come 
to with the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Urquhart’s letter to Mr. Krassin produced at the time a 
tremendous sensation all over the world, for the Press of all 
countries reprinted this remarkable document. If some im¬ 
provement, however slight, occurred in the way of treating 
people in Russia, and if the Communist authorities deemed it 
fit to throw on the shoulders of the odious and revolting Cheka 
a mantle of some—if very slight—decency, and to rechristen 
it and give it the name, hardly less sinister, though, of G.P.U., 
Mr. Urquhart’s letter of October 1921 to Mr. Krassin was per¬ 
haps not altogether in vain, and Mr. Urquhart thus rendered a 
really appreciable service to the country, which, I imagine, he 
probably loves best after his own. 

At any rate, less than a year after Mr. Urquhart’s return from 
Moscow, it was the Soviet Government which took the initiative 
in reopening negotiations for an agreement with regard to 
concessions. 

Krassin was disgusted with the first efforts of Moscow. 
Nevertheless, he set out on this new, or rather renewed, business 
with his usual energy. In spite of his recent experience, he was 


still very sanguine about being able to achieve a working arrange¬ 
ment. It was, to his way of thinking, the most important and 
most valuable of all possible practical schemes owing to the vast 
interests involved on the one hand, and also because it seemed 
so nearly within his reach. 

Not long after the Genoa Conference, Krassin and Mr. Urqu¬ 
hart met in Berlin, and the agreement was signed on the basis 
proposed by the Russo-Asiatic Co., Ltd., in 1921. In his letter 
to me, Mr. Urquhart recounts that episode as follows : 

Mr. Krassin was very much affected when signing the document, 
to which evidently he attached great importance. He called my 
attention to the last clause of the agreement stipulating that the Soviet 
Government would have a month to decide the ratification of the 
agreement, and said that it was but a mere formality, as it was very 
unlikely that the Soviet authorities would not ratify, seeing that they 
had been following the negotiations all the time and not one step 
had been taken without their knowledge and approval. Therefore 
the ratification would be merely a confirmation by the Soviet 
Government of the work of their own representatives in the drawing 
up of the agreement. After this explanation, Mr. Krassin signed 
the document and affixed under his signature the seal of the Soviet 
Government, reproducing on red sealing-wax | the Soviet motto: 
“ Proletarians of All Countries Unite." Handing me over the 
agreement so that I may sign it, he then asked me if I had brought 
with me the seal of the Company, to which I replied that I could not 
have done, seeing that English law prescribes that the seal of a com¬ 
pany must be kept always in the offices of the Board of Directors. 

“ Well," Mr. Krassin said, “ I can see on one of your fingers 
a ring with a sort of seal engraved on its bevel. Could you affix 
it under your signature ? ” 

I did what he asked me; and the wax reproduced the coat-of-arms 
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of my Scottish clan and its motto : “ Mean, speak, and do well.” 
I could not help pointing out the difference between the two mottoes. 

We have signed, I said to Mr. Krassin, “ a document that 
binds the two parties, but whereas the motto of one of them invites 
the proletarians to unite in order to destroy Capitalism, the latter, 
being faithful to the principle that lies at the basis of the motto of 
my clan, intends to carry out with scrupulous fidelity the obligations 
of the contract.” 

Mr. Krassin laughed and advised me to have a talk about that 
with Chicherin, who was at that time with Litvinov in Berlin. 

But in the letters which my husband wrote to me relating to 
the matter he showed only a subdued cheerfulness, although he 
was still undeniably optimistic. The letters are as follows : 

Berlin. 

Sept. 9th, 1922. 

My dear Mamania and Children j 

At last I have received, on the 9th, a letter from you, and even 
this is from Mamania and not from you, you idlers. The letter 
came just before the air mail leaves, so I only have time for a few 
lines. I am stuck here and cannot leave. I have signed an agree¬ 
ment which, according to the world's Press, exceeds in importance 
all the agreements signed hitherto, including even Genoa and The 
Hague, but our “ wiseacres ” here, who insisted on my rushing to 
Berlin and back by aeroplane five weeks ago, are now trying to back 
out of it. Anyway, I have resolved to resign if I do not succeed 
in carrying this business through, but so long as I do not lose all 
the points in the agreement I must stick it out to the end. They have 
decided to transfer this business to the “ Plenum,” which meets on 
October 5th. That means it will be impossible for me to leave before 
the 7th-10th October. 

I fear you will not be able to wait so long, and also certain 
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circumstances may arise obliging me to go first to London, probably 
to see L.G. I am entitled to a holiday, but when I shall take it I 
do not know. Everyone is well here. 

I embrace you all, 

Your “ Chrome.” 

Smolensk. 

Sept. 13 th, 1922. 

My dearest Mamania and Little Girls, 

I was very disappointed at not receiving a line from you 
during the two weeks of my stay in Berlin, and I admit that I left 
Germany in a very depressed mood. After long and difficult 
negotiations with Urquhart, I signed an agreement which has still 
to be confirmed by Moscow, and for that really unimportant, but, 
with our pigheaded state of things, most necessary proceeding, I 
am going to Moscow myself. Only when this important business 
is over can I think of a holiday. 

I am writing this in a small house near the aerodrome which 
is full of German aviators. I expect to finish the U. business very 
soon now and to be in Berlin about the 20 th. Write to me there 
“ to be forwarded immediately to L. B. Krassin.” 

Where are you and what are your plans ? How long can you 
or do you want to stay in Italy ? Does it depend on my joining 
you ? I must at least hear something of you. 

I embrace you all. 

Moscow. 

Sept. 17 th, 1922. 

My dearest Mamania and Little Girls, 

I only arrived in Moscow (by air) on the 14 th, as a storm 
held us up two nights, once about six versts from Vitebsk and the 
other at Smolensk. 

It will be very dull for me now to go crawling about in trains 
after these three fiights. I had one of the best pilots and our flight 
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from Konigsberg to Smolensk was really wonderful. I have been 
given leave to take a holiday, but I cannot say yet when I shall leave 
on account of the Urquhart affair. 

The agreement with me personally was signed in Berlin, but 
it still has to be ratified by the Sovnarkom, and there a lot of 
clever persons who, sometimes from ignorance, and sometimes, 
perhaps, from a Christianlike feeling of “ brotherly love," begin 
to “ subtilise,” turn up their noses and sniff. I have to stay on 
here for two or three important conferences and put up a stiff 
fight. All the same, I expect to be able to leave by the 20th, or 23 rd 
September, and shall be with you not later than October 1st. 

Obviously I shall not be able to stay long in Italy if you are 
anxious to return to England, but in London there will not be much 
chance of a rest for me, as I shall never be left in peace there. 
But if I fail to come to an understanding with our people over the 
XJrquhart Agreement, I may be given a very long holiday, if not 
'''’the sack." Anyhow, we shall see. Moscow looks all right, in 
some parts as it was before the war. A good harvest in Middle-East 
Russia was a great help. There are some bad patches in the South, 
however, where, among other things, the locusts did a lot of damage. 

My dear Lubabash, I embrace you, dearest, 

Your Papania. 

Moscow, 

Sept. 21 st, 1922. 

My dearest Mamania and Little Girls, 

I had thought of leaving here not later than the 23 rd, but my 
work has taken such a turn that I shall not leave before the 29 th 
or 30 th. I suppose you are not able to continue your holiday 
any longer, and as my arrival has already been postponed once, I 
would not like to inconvenience you in your future plans, and if 
you want to leave for England, do so now, in which case I also will 
come to London from Berlin and possibly put off my holiday and 


make use of it in some other way. It is very annoying that all 
this has happened; it is quite impossible for me to leave at present. 
The state of affairs is so serious that I am contemplating giving 
up the work altogether. So gross is the ignorance in high quarters 
and so unbusinesslike are the methods that I am losing all hope. 
That means, my dear, that we are once again faced with the pos¬ 
sibility of a big change in our life and circumstances. Perhaps 
it will be all for the best, and we shall be able to rest and try to analyse 
the chaos of the last few years. 

I embrace you all. 

Your Papania. 

October 8th, 1922. 

My dear Mamania and Girls, 

At last I have received letters from my little daughters with 
a more or less definite address. 

I cannot get away yet. Although the chief business is settled 
(as you will have seen in the papers), I am still in the position of the 
frog who has to finish his battle with the carp, and am hoping that 
this operation will not last long, and that I shall be able to leave in 
a day or two. I am sorry that I did not get the chance of bathing 
and breathing in the sun, and still more sorry that I have been the 
cause of your having to change your plans, but I am afraid it can't 
be helped. I suppose it is my infernal fate to get no peace. 

Once again all my work, energy, efforts and ability have been 
wasted, and a small group of mules and imbeciles have undone all 
my work, just as a boy might destroy the thin web of a spider with 
one blow. This is too much even for my “ angelic patience." 

I hope to God that I am in Berlin about the 18 th or 20 th October, when 
negotiations may be renewed. It might mean that I shall only be 
free at the end of the month, and I leave you to decide what to do : 
whether I am to come to you and try to snatch two or three weeks 
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of sunshine somewhere by the sea, or whether I had better give up 
my longing to go South until next year, and return to England 
with you ail. 

In that case, after spending a day or two in Berlin, I should 
also return to London. I must see German doctors for a general 
examination, and also I must see an ear specialist, as I have some¬ 
thing wrong with the left ear again, and I must see a first-class man. 
My heart is all right for my age, but it will do no harm to have it 
tested. My intention is to give up active work, to learn some more 
English and perhaps write something. 

Towards the spring I shall try to go to America just as a 
private individual, deliver a few lectures and then I shall be able 
to see what is the best thing to do. We can remain in London till 
the spring, and then I am afraid we shall have to think about a 
change of country, as one cannot live in England without a perma¬ 
nent income, and we must find somewhere to live where it is cheaper. 
This will not be easy. Living is difficult everywhere nowadays, 
especially in view of the housing difficulty. Well, we shall have 
plenty of time to talk it over when I see you. 

Good-bye for the present. I embrace you all. 

The agreement was not ratified by Moscow. Krassin imme¬ 
diately sent in his resignation. It was not accepted, however. 
In accordance with the Communist theories of individual 
liberty, Lenin sent the following grim reply to Krassin’s letter 
of resignation : 

“ We dismiss people from their posts, but we don’t permit 
them to resign.” 

Krassin remained, therefore, at his post, but he was sick and 
tired of the unpractical and inefficient manner in which business 
matters were transacted and in despair at the way in which the 
most vital interests of Russia were being mishandled. He 
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attributed the non-ratification of the Urquhart Agreement to 
the fact that Lenin at that time, the autumn of 1922, was 
already stricken by the nervous disease which later was to 
destroy his mental balance and bring him finally to the grave, 
and was unable to comprehend the importance of the agreement 
or the responsibility he incurred in refusing to ratify it. This 
may be a true explanation, if one remembers the conclusion 
of Mr. Urquhart’s famous letter and what Krassin himself wrote 
to me on the subject of the “ wiseacres ” and good Communist 
comrades who were “so full of brotherly love ” for him. Still, 
all the same, one is inclined to think that there was something 
else besides Lenin’s illness responsible for the non-ratification 
of the agreement. 

It appears that there was truth in the report in the City to the 
effect that negotiations between Moscow and Mr. Urquhart 
have been resumed once more. This time there are fair pros¬ 
pects of reaching a tangible result, in which case my husband 
will not after all have worked in vain. “ Le succ£s,” said the 
great French statesman, M. Waldeck-Rousseau “ n’est apr&s 
tout qu’une question de date.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


“ THE USUAL MOSCOW BUSINESS ” 

Krassin’s health was none too good after such strenuous work 
and such disappointments. He went to Berlin into a clinic, 
but he found the “ hospital ” atmosphere—he hated being ill 
at all—very irksome. After a day or two he abandoned the 
idea of a medical examination and went off to Italy, writing 
me the following letter from Rome : 

Rome. 

December 1922. 

My dear Mamania and Daughters, 

I arrived yesterday and am staying at the house of the Soviet 
representative here, who is away at the moment. Yesterday was 
gloriously fine and I walked all over the Palatine Hill, also I visited 
the Forum. In the evening I had a long conversation with Musso¬ 
lini, who had expressed a wish to see me, although I gather he is not 
on very friendly terms with our Soviet colleague. He seems very 
interested in the development of the U.S.S.R., and he held forth at 
length on the prospect of extensive commercial relations between 
our two countries. I have had one or two callers and the inevitable 
interviews with Press reporters, but otherwise I am not doing a 
stroke of work. It seems quite uncanny not having anywhere to 
dash off to all the time. 

This morning I discovered a fellow-countryman, an architect, 
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and we went off together to inspect all the old monuments. I was 
lucky to come across him, as he knows Rome inside out and was 
able to answer my questions much better than a professional 
guide. We dined in the first little restaurant we came across, with 
cheap Italian wines and “ earnerieri ” who shake the cheese into 
the soup off a plate and direct the salad in the right direction with 
the help of their fingers. This is just what I like when I am in Italy. 
The weather here is simply lovely. 

In a day or two I am going on to Naples, where I shall stay for 
two days before settling down ‘ ‘ seriously ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ for some time ” (/ /) 
perhaps near Amalfi, or if it is not warm enough there, in Sicily. 
When I leave Rome I shall leave my address with one person only 
who ran take all my letters and send them on, otherwise I shall be 
sure to be drawn into negotiations of some sort and more work, as 
Mussolini is very anxious to do some business. After a month 
or so in the sun I will join you in England, and there I hope to 
spend another two or three weeks in peace. Write to me through 
the Trade Delegation in Rome. . . . 

From that time onwards the relations between my hus¬ 
band and the Bolshevik Government were never really satis¬ 
factory. He was frankly sceptical of the efficacy of extreme 
Socialist doctrine in a community so politically backward as the 
Russian. Moreover, the committee system of government, if it 
is to work at all, presupposes highly civilised and educated 
administrators, and we have Professor Mavor’s authority for the 
statement that the exodus from Russia in 1917 and 1918 com¬ 
prised “ probably one-half of the educated people.” In the 
course of an interesting discussior on Socialism, on the occasion 
of a visit to lecture at Oxford in 1921, Krassin ventured to say: 

“ I should call Russia now a capitalist country. The differ¬ 
ence between Russia and England is that in case of a dispute 
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between employers and employed the Russian Government will 
be on the side of the employed.” 

At the same time, Krassin was untiring in his efforts to 
explain to foreigners, especially to journalists, the real “ portSe ” 
of the N.E.P. The general tendency abroad was to interpret 
this change as a complete break, not merely with what was called 
Military Communism, but with Communism altogether. It 
was freely said that Russia was on the way to becoming a respect¬ 
able democratic Republic. For Krassin, the man who was 
the creator and practical administrator of the foreign trade 
monopoly, it was very essential that the industrialists and 
financial houses with whom he was dealing should not have any 
illusions on this point. In the autumn of 1921, therefore, 
Krassin had been constantly compelled to reduce to their right 
proportions the conflicting ideas that went about as to the 
economic reorganisation represented by the N.E.P. 

Krassin, who knew something of conditions in foreign 
countries, could hardly subscribe to the idea that a “ dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat ” was imminent in all countries. The 
question may well be asked: How could he work in conjunc¬ 
tion with a man like Lenin, whose strength lay in his quasi¬ 
religious conviction that he was the chosen instrument of 
God of History, that through him, Vladimar Ulianov, the 
mighty events foretold by the prophet Marx should come to 
pass ? That was only one side of Lenin, however. As long as 
he was in full possession of his faculties he was always ready to 
let practical consideration govern his theory. None of the 
other People’s Commissars were endowed with this saving 
grace to any great extent. Yet one and all realised how indis¬ 
pensable were the services of a man like Krassin, who enjoyed 
confidence abroad, and who, by being out of the way, had not 
lost anything of his repute among his non-political fellow- 
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countrymen. Krassin’s career was, therefore, by no means 
at an end with the conclusion of the first Trade Agreements 
abroad. 

He had returned to work in London in the January. In 
the middle of February he was back in Moscow, travelling 
from Germany with the other members of the Delegation. 
Although he was still a little depressed over the Urquhart 
incident, his sense of humour did not desert him when he 
wrote describing their reception as follows : 

I had a good journey because I was with the Delegation, other¬ 
wise it would have been an unpleasant business in Germany, as the 
number of quick trains is very much reduced, and there are no 
sleeping compartments. From Riga we had a reserved carriage, 
although it wasn't intended for me, and on the 12 th, Monday, we 
reached the frontier at Sebej. 

The weather was simply gorgeous and we had a great ovation ; 
what with the bands of the frontier regiments and meetings and 
speeches galore, it seemed as if the whole population had come to 
see us. The foreigners who were with us in the train looked on at 
the scene with great interest. 

All the people we saw at the station looked happy enough : 
even the buffets presented a better appearance than in Germany — 
thanks to last year's harvest. In other years the people in the towns 
talked all the time about the food question and how they were going 
to heat their houses in the winter, but now there is hardly ever a 
mention of these things, which is a sign of improvement. 

We reached Moscow at 2 o'clock on February 14 th, nearly on 
time. There was a regular fanfare at the station to welcome us, 
guards of honour, regimental bands, a group of representatives of the 
Government—plus the German Ambassador. I never dreamt that 
the day would come when I should be greeted in Moscow with 
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salutes and military honours. Whatever are these Bolsheviks 
coming to? In other words, Moscow received us very cordially. 

Everything in our flat is as it was when I came away in October. 
The heating arrangements this winter are in good order, so there is 
no risk of freezing or having one's pipes frozen. This is a great 
mercy, as it is a long winter and there are no signs of spring yet. 
The housing problem here in Moscow is appalling. Houses and 
flats are getting more and more crowded every day and there is no 
way out of the difficulty. Germasha has had some people billeted 
on him—or at least they are occupying some of his rooms. Luckily 
his flat is nice and warm. 

A few days ago Germasha was elected chief of the Workers' 
Club, which is in the same house. He has begun his career now 
in his old age, and on Soviet holidays he will have to parade on the 
Red square holding aloft the banner of the Club. . . . 

Another letter, dated March 3rd, 1923, is as follows : 

. . . The general atmosphere is full of uncertainty but 
things are progressing slowly. The Government have introduced 
a new Civil and Criminal Code, but, on the other hand, they have 
imprisoned an enormous number of people for ordinary trifling 
charges. They are especially ruthless in cases of bribery. The 
corruption is dreadful everywhere, but they will never be able to 
put an end to it by executions. They will have to take other and more 
astute measures and have patience. Years of honest work and 
education alone can stop this scandal. The important thing is 
that the country is growing less hungry and is beginning to enjoy a 
well-earned rest. 

The young people are very keen to learn and the schools are 
full of people of different classes—but their studies make slow 
progress, as there are neither the books, the money, nor the teachers. 
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The immediate result will be a number of rather ignorant doctors 
and technicians, but as there are so many students, no doubt 
there mil be among them many of real ability and talent—rough 
diamortds, who mil reach the heights by their own efforts, as did 
Lomonosov , 1 Gorki, etc. 

Krassin was delighted to hear of any sign of useful creative 
work. In the same letter he says : 

To-day I was present at a meeting of the “ Commission for 
the Building of the Palace of Labour," of which I am a member. 
We have been looking through the plans which have been made for 
the competition. This concours was announced last October. 
In five months' lime the Moscow and Leningrad architects, in spite 
of great difficulties in everything—no tables, a great lack of paper 
and materials in general—have presented forty-nine plans, and some 
of them are extraordinarily original and interesting. After seeing 
these plans I felt that creative power in Russia is coming back to 
life: I also notice this in the recent revival of enthusiasm for 
technical science and inventions. 

At the same time, in many factories, especially in the provinces, 
there is still a persecution of “ specialists." 

In the autumn of 1922 Mr. Lloyd George’s Cabinet resigned. 
The authorities in Moscow knew, of course, through Krassin, that 
he had been willing to give the Soviet Government every facility 
for setting their own house in order, not, indeed, unconditionally, 
but provided that they behaved with ordinary decency in their 
relations with Great Britain. It may be taken as a direct 

1 A fisherman’s son from Archangel who became a great savant, and was 
the principal founder of the Academy of Science in St. Petersburg in the time of 
the Empress Catherine II. 
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result of this that the Moscow rulers did not go to extremes 
either in their diplomatic Notes or in their official Press, as long 
as Mr. Lloyd George was at the head of affairs in Great Britain. 
The advent of Mr. Bonar Law’s Government, however, relieved 
them of any such scruples, and, indeed, early in 1923 the 
absence of Krassin from London quickly reacted on the tem¬ 
perature of Anglo-Soviet relations. As a result of the persistent 
propaganda of the Russian Communist Party through its agents 
of the Third International, the patience of Lord Curzon became 
exhausted, and on May 8th, 1923, the British Foreign Secretary 
dispatched his famous Note which was tantamount to an 
ultimatum. It was rumoured that Lord Curzon had decided 
to denounce the Trading Agreement and to break off relations. 
People went so far as to talk of war between the two Powers, 
and there was some justification for the scare. For, as it hap¬ 
pened, there was a trifling dispute at the time with regard to the 
proper limit of territorial waters, the Russian Government 
upholding one view, the British another, and it was feared 
that there would be a clash between British cruisers, which had 
had orders to proceed to Murmansk, and Russian gunboats lying 
in the vicinity. 

The Government in Moscow became very agitated, and 
appealed to Krassin to go to London and appease the noble 
lord. He left Moscow at once, going across by air to London, 
where he found everything in confusion at Arcos, the head¬ 
quarters of the Trade Delegation, and a widespread feeling 
that a break was inevitable. Without losing any time he donned 
a top-hat and tail-coat—judging, quite rightly,that Lord Curzon 
would appreciate this respect for ceremonial—and called at 
the Foreign Office. The interview was businesslike, not to say 
cordial, and the war scare passed. A perceptible change 
came over the communications from the Russian Foreign 
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Department. Once more Krassin had poured the oil of common 
sense and tact on the troubled waters. 

The following telegram, dated May 18th, gives some indica¬ 
tion of the change of tone (the official records have, of course, 
preserved the telegraphic style). It begins with a mild and 
rather subdued note of discontent: 

Although European reaction, which has been gaining 
strength during the last few months, directed against working 
classes, and accompanied as ever by a growing enmity towards 
Soviet Republics, affords ground for apprehending steps 
against Republics of workers and peasants, nevertheless Memo¬ 
randum of British Government, having character of an ultimatum 
and threatening breaking off peaceful economic relations between 
the two States equally interested in the development of peaceful 
co-operation, was for the Soviet Government greatest surprise 
on account of its sharp and unjustified hostility. Ultimatum 
and threats are not the way to settle private differences or trivial 
misunderstandings between States ; in any case, establishment 
of correct relations with Soviet Republics is not obtainable by 
this means. 

Further on it assumes a graver tone and lays stress on what 
it calls “ challenges on the part of the British Government, not 
only to the Soviet Government, but also to the whole Russian 
people.” By way of evidence it adduces “ the universally 
known disregard for the interests of Soviet Russia exhibited by 
the British Government in the matter of the settlement of a 
great number of international questions, such as the question 
of the Straits, of Eastern Galicia, of Memel, of Bessarabia, 
etc.” 
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The Soviet telegram goes on to say: 

While dealing with questions of so-called propaganda, Russian 
Government cannot hut note with satisfaction that British Govern¬ 
ment on this occasion have brought forward no concrete accusations of 
propaganda in Great Britain itself, in spite of the fact that a certain 
section of English Press during recent months has attacked with 
special fury Soviet Government for propaganda which it is sup¬ 
posed to carry on in Great Britain through its Trade Delegation and 
its representatives. 

Unintentionally the Note rendered, in the above-quoted 
words, a striking tribute to Krassin’s diplomatic abilities, since 
during the period Krassin was in London, either as head of the 
Russian Trade Delegation or, three years later, as Diplomatic 
Plenipotentiary, no Soviet propaganda was allowed to be carried 
on in Great Britain. 

The Note also says: 


Russian Soviet Government considers one of the chief causes 
of the perpetual misunderstandings between it and British Gov¬ 
ernment is the fact that owing to position which has arisen after 
Peace of Versailles certain circles of Entente refuse to have dealings 
with other countries on a basis of real equality of the parties. 
Without denying that a very considerable number of countries have, 
in fact, during recent years, come into a position dependent or semi¬ 
dependent on countries of former JSntente, Russian Governrnen/t, 
considers it necessary to say that position of Soviet Republics has,_ 
can have, and will have nothing in common with a condition depend 
dent on the mil of a foreign Government. If ruling classes of 
Great Britain had grasped this fact, chief hindrance to normal 
and peaceful relations, equally advantageous to both sides, would 
have been removed. 


There the Note makes a peculiar mistake, because the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement, the object of all this correspondence, by 
no means placed Russia in a position of dependence, either on 
Great Britain or the Entente. Krassin, who signed it, would 
not have accepted such a position for his country. As a matter 
of fact, the rights and obligations stipulated in the agreement 
are equal for both parties. And it transpired later that, from 
the point of view of the Entente, the French Government, 
with M. Briand at its head, found the agreement much too 
favourable to Russia. 

A Memorandum dated May 23rd amplified this Note: 

The consequences to the general peace which might arise from a 
break between England and Russia are causing the Russian 
Government serious apprehension. In such an event great danger 
would threaten the preservation of peace, and humanity would, 
as a result, be threatened with countless calamities. Serious 
damage would be done also to the equilibrium of political relations 
which are already being disturbed by a number of events, and a 
basis would be created for the aggressive aims of the militarist 
elements in most countries, even independently of the will of the 
British Government. 

The Memorandum then enumerates the points on which 
the Soviet Government gave satisfaction—fishing in Northern 
waters, compensation to Mrs. Stan Harding and Mrs. Davison, 
unconditional repudiation of M. Weinstein’s letters. The end 
of the Memorandum is as follows : 

The Russian Government is quite ready to reiterate the 
undertakings given in the Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement of 
March 16 th, 1921, or to confirm them again in a special declaration, 
provided that a similar declaration be also made by Great Britain. 
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It is self-evident that, if and when the British Government makes 
to the Russian Government friendly representations as to what it 
regards as infringements of the Trade Agreement, by any agents or 
officials of the Russian Government, the cases will be carefully 
investigated and the necessary measures taken. This is, of course, 
on the basis of reciprocity. 

Should the British Government be ready to consider the points 
at issue between the two Governments, the Russian Government is 
agreeable to delegate at once the People's Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs. M. Chicherin to meet the representatives of the British 
Government. 

(It is not uninteresting to note, en passant, Krassin’s style 
in writing diplomatic Notes ; it is the same as that of his articles 
or speeches : no literary ornaments, no pretensions to a par¬ 
ticular “ diplomatic ” style, but every word breathes honesty, 
loyalty, sincerity.) 

The next day, May 29th, the British Foreign Office replied 
by another lengthy Memorandum, in which Lord Curzon, after 
expressing his Government’s satisfaction with reference to the 
acceptance of its demands by the Soviet Government, recalled 
to M. Krassin the chief issue outstanding between the two 
Governments. 

There remains, said he, the all-important question of hostile 
propaganda carried on by the Soviet Government against the 
British Empire and British institutions in general. His Majesty's 
Government cannot conceal their surprise and disappointment that 
on this point the Russian Note gives no satisfaction whatever. Yet 
it is on the continuation or cessation of these activities that the fate 
of the Trade Agreement depends. It cannot be too emphatically 
impressed on the Soviet Government that it was the pledge given by 
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it that propaganda would cease—a pledge which is embodied in the 
text of the Trade Agreement—that rendered the conclusion of that 
agreement possible, and that the observance of this pledge was and 
remains an essential condition of it. 

The British Memorandum continued by raising again the 
question of two Russian officials, Raskolnikov and Shumiatzky, 
whose propaganda in the East was, in the opinion of the Foreign 
Office, particularly troublesome. 

In their Note of May 8th, His Majesty's Government demanded 
that the two Russian officials principally implicated should be 
disowned and recalled, and an apology offered for their misdeeds. It 
cannot be contended that this was an unreasonable demand, for 
neither His Majesty's Government nor any other Government 
could be expected contentedly to witness the continuance of activi¬ 
ties so pernicious on the part of the representatives of a Power with 
whom they were ostensibly on friendly relations. Such a position 
would not merely be destructive of any mutual confidence, but it 
would be inconsistent with the recognised canons of international 
intercourse. Nevertheless, if the Soviet Government will be pre¬ 
pared to give an assurance to His Majesty's Government that these 
ofiicials will within a reasonable space of time be transferred to some 
other areas where their duties will not bring them into contact with 
British interests—an assurance for which precedent can be found 
without difficulty in the relations of friendly Powers—His Majesty's 
Government, in their anxiety to avoid a demand that might be 
thought injurious to national dignity, will not persist in their 
original contention, but will accept the substitute that is now sug¬ 
gested in the hope of arriving at an amicable solution. 

It was owing to Krassin’s insistence that the demand of the 
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British Government relating to the recall of Raskolnikov and 
Shumiatzky was modified, but Krassin had to promise that 
these two persons would be removed from the places where they 
had been making mischief. A special formula concerning this 
propaganda was drawn up. It read : 

The Soviet Government, acting on behalf of itself and of all 
associated and federated Governments, reiterates the pledges con¬ 
tained in the Russian Trade Agreement of the 16th March, 1921, 
which were as follows : 

To refrain from hostile action or undertaking against Great 
Britain, and from conducting outside of its borders any official 
propaganda, direct or indirect, against the institutions of the British 
Empire, and more particularly to refrain from any attempt by 
military or diplomatic or any other form of action or propaganda to 
encourage any of the peoples of Asia in any form of hostile action 
against British interests or the British Empire, especially in 
India and in the Independent State of Afghanistan. 

The British Government gives a similar undertaking to the 
Soviet Government to refrain from any similar acts of propaganda in 
respect both of the territories and institutions of the Soviet Republic, 
and of the countries which formed part of the former Russian 
Empire and which have now become independent. 

Further, in view of complaints which have been made, the 
Soviet Government undertakes not to support with funds, or in any 
other form, persons, bodies or agencies or institutions whose aim 
is to spread discontent or to foment rebellion in any part of the 
British Empire, including therein all British Protectorates, British- 
protected States and territories subject to a British mandate, and to 
impress upon its officials and officers the full and continuous 
observance of these conditions. 

The British Government gives a similar undertaking to the Soviet 
Government with regard to all parts of the Russian dominions. 


“THE USUAL MOSCOW BUSINESS” 

By the middle of June the exchange of Notes and Memoranda 
was completed. The affair ended in the restoration of more 
or less amicable relations between the two Governments, at 
least on paper. Krassin had once more succeeded and rendered 
a great service to his country. However, he was rewarded for 
it by a sudden recall from his post, the nominal reason being 
that he had exceeded his powers in promising the recall of 
Raskolnikov and Shumiatzky without consulting the Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs. This seemed rather far-fetched, for Krassin, 
when leaving Moscow, had been invested with full powers. 

He was back in England only for a month. Then, by order 
of the Narkomindel (Foreign Office), as I have said, he was 
recalled to Moscow and K. G. Rakovsky was nominated to 
replace him in London. In the late summer, however, he 
was able to get away for a short time to spend a holiday with 
the family in Torquay. The overwork and strain of the 
previous year had left their mark and he was badly in need of a 
rest. His letters during this time betray his growing dissatis¬ 
faction with the incompetence which prevailed in a good deal 
of the Soviet Government’s administration. 

Moscow. 

July, 1923. 

Dearest Mamania and Little Girls, 

The position as regards foreign policy is going to be 
very difficult now with Rakovsky in London. I have told the people 
here that under no circumstances will I accept a post abroad at the 
present moment, as my ideas seem to differ to such an extent from 
the others. I think we must decide definitely to leave the house 
in Eton Avenue. 

Although things here are being managed in the usual topsy-turvy 
fashion and the ruling elements are doing everything they can to 
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make things worse, I still think that the country is in quite a 
healthy state, and with her natural vitality it looks as if Russia, 
which lived through the invasions of the Mongol hordes and the 
Variags, will survive the present financial muddle and the foreign 
policy of the moment. I am doing my best, of course, to influence 
them in the direction of common sense. The advice I give is em¬ 
phasised, I’m afraid, by occasional shouting and thumping on 
the table, sometimes strong language (which I have noticed is not 
without its effect). The foolish acts of these “ politicians ’’ are 
being converted into history by some unseen hand ; it doesn’t seem 
to matter what mistakes are made, what muddles we drift into; 
everything is justified sooner or later by the fact that it belongs to 
“ history." 

I am living here in much the same way as before, but with not 
quite so much work to do. . . . 

After our holiday we decided that I should at last have nay 
wish and go back to live in Moscow with my husband. My 
daughters were growing up now and beginning to lead their 
own life in London, and I had no qualms about leaving them. 
L.B. went back by himself first to get things ready, stopping 
in Berlin as usual on the way. He wrote to me from there to 
give me some idea of the terrible time the Germans were going 
through after the final debacle of the mark. 

Berlin. 

November 8th, 1928. 

My dear Lubanasha, 

I am sorry about the telegram. My blessed secretary forgot 
to send it off. This kind of thing frequently happens, but I cannot 
be everywhere at once. 

I arrived in Berlin at six in the evening and the following day 
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I had to spend all my time attending the functions arranged to 
celebrate the Soviet holiday. In the morning there was a big 
gathering at the Philharmonic Hall. Before the concert Krestinsky 
pronounced the usual speech of greeting from the same platform 
where Nikisch used to conduct in the old days, and then the orchestra 
played the International Anthem and the Ninth Symphony. 
Everyone was in deadly earnest and it was all rather impressive. 
But that was nothing compared to the reception at the Embassy in 
the evening. There were about five hundred guests, members of 
the Diplomatic Corps, several Ministers and high officials, big 
industrialists and bankers, all kinds of “ gentry," but also a number 
of Communists, German as well as Russian. I shouldn’t think 
there has ever been such a mixed crowd assembled within the four 
walls of the Embassy. 

. . . All the Germans I have come across, whatever their 
political tendency may be, consider the present situation of the 
country little short of desperate. This attitude has been “ worked " 
to some extent, I fancy, by organisations representing the Right, 
which are doing their best to turn public opinion in the direction 
of anti-Semitism by the usual “ demagogic ” methods. Several 
bakers’ shops have been plundered, and last night in one district 
the jewellers’ shops were attacked one after the other. In the case 
of Jewish-owned shops the agitators are not above using the slogan 
“ Take back the stolen property." But things being as they are 
in Germany, with no controlling influence like the Communist Party 
or a Soviet Government, all sorts of complications may arise that 
will be a shock to these fomenters of disorder. No one knows 
where all this will lead to ; one thing only is very evident—that 
future events and the way in which they come about will be entirely 
different from the course of our revolution. There will probably 
be no organised revolutionary coup, no apparent conflict, but simply 
a tendency to mere destruction through the preponderance of the 
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hooligan elements of the masses who are getting desperate. The 
streets are full of people begging for charity; they are to be seen 
with outstretched hands by the side of every booking-office on the 
Underground. Robberies in the streets are very frequent, motor¬ 
cars held up in broad daylight and everything taken. It all 
interferes very much with the normal daily life of the city, and 
nothing seems to be done to check these violent elements, yet checked 
they must be or it will be complete chaos. 

November 9th. 

This morning we had news of the Putsch in Bavaria, but at 
lunch to-day at D.s they were saying that Hitler and Ludendorff 
would be met on all sides by forces loyal to the Government, so that 
the Putsch would come to nothing. So now Stresemann has got the 
chance of crushing the Bavarian Separatists. The question is 
whether he is really prepared to do so. 

Papania. 

When Krassin got back to Moscow he found such an accumu¬ 
lation of work that it was several days before I had any news 
of him. Then came this letter of November 24th: 

My dearest Luban, 

... I had a comfortable journey, although I had heard a 
rumour in Berlin that for reasons of economy the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment had done away with private coaches ■ on the railways for 
official use. When we reached Riga a separate carriage was 
there all right for me. At midday two days later we were in Moscow. 
Personally, I can't say I’m very pleased with this speeding-up. We 
used to have some time on the way for a little sleep and some work, 
now there is only just time to read the newspapers. The people 
from the Commissariat met me at the station as usual. I went 
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straight home, had a bath and by one o’clock I was at the meeting 
of the Sovnarkom [Council of People’s Commissars] having a 
battle royal with the Narkomfin [Finance Ministry] and others on 
various questions of the moment. The usual “ Moscow business.” 

My first impressions of Moscow this time are distinctly favour¬ 
able. A general appearance of order, a better display in the shops, 
and streets well lighted, especially in comparison with the sombre 
poverty-stricken Berlin I have just come from. I have not yet gone 
into aff airs with the Soviet, but on the whole the position is satisfactory 
—though there is certainly a first-class domestic and financial crisis 
at this very moment. You have only to compare the great differences 
between the high costs of manufactured articles and the low prices of 
agricultural produce. It is all the result of the blunders in the 
financial and foreign policies of the Government. To begin with, 
the moujik has the impression of being robbed, when he may perhaps 
sell all his produce and yet not be able to buy anything. You see, 
he has no incentive to work for a bigger and better production. 
And then because of the very low “ purchasing power ” of the 
peasantry, manufacturing industries don’t improve at all. If 
there are not enough people ready to buy, a factory can't of course 
work at its full strength, and when it is only turning out a half of 
the amount it should turn out, that means high prices. The only 
way out of the present morass is the foreign loan to restore 
the resources of the peasant households. It all boils down to a 
change in foreign policy; in other words, “ I am still hitting the 
heads of the same nails with the same hammer ”—and with the same 
results. Nevertheless, in spite of all our mistakes, the cart is 
moving forward, slowly and cumbrously, but still forward. Time 
is doing its work of healing. As there can hardly be much change 
in the State frontiers before the spring I think we shall spend a 
more or less peaceful winter. 

Everything is in order in my flat, plenty of fuel for the whole 
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winter, and I am expecting you and Ludmilla between the 15 th 
and the 20 th of December. I think I. [Ioffe] will have to be coming 
over here about then, and if you like I expect you could come as 
far as Riga with him. You may see Germasha there, as he is 
going to Riga. In any case I can send a private carriage to meet 
you there. 

Now we have central heating again here. We can use the third 
room without any risk that the people upstairs or down below will 
burn paper and cardboard and fill the place with smoke. The lift 
is out of order still, but that is the only thing, and as the flat is only 
on the first floor, it will be no worse than where you are in London. 
There is a good bathroom and quite good food to be had, so you have 
nothing to worry about. Just make up your mind to come—and 
come. Bring plenty of warm clothes, bed-linen etc., and a good 
supply of soap, as everything here is three times the price. And 
don't forget my studs and shirts—(in Berlin at the Reception I very 
nearly disgraced myself, as I thought I had come away without any 
dress-shirts, but there was one at the bottom of my Berlin suit¬ 
case )— also, please, half a dozen boxes of refill leads for my pencil, 
from Swans’. There is nothing else I want. Do come, everyone 
is impatient to see you. I have any amount of work on hand which 
will last a fortnight or so; after that things will be more normal 
again. I am writing to W.C. telling him to let you know when he 
will be coming to Moscow. If it isn't convenient, you can come, 
of course, without him. . . . 

Katia and Luban will have to keep house by themselves. It 
won’t do them any harm. After all, they will not always be under 
their mother's wing. 

Papania. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

AT CROSS PURPOSES 

So at last, in December 1928, I went with my eldest daughter 
to join L.B. in Moscow, while the other two girls remained 
at school in London. We had a very comfortable journey 
and my husband met us at the station. To me Moscow 
seemed very different. What struck me most at first was 
the number of buildings in a state of dilapidation, some in 
ruins, others left half completed. Some blocks of flats which 
were obviously intended to have six or seven stories had been 
left with only three. In many places the big slabs of stone 
used for paving the streets in Russia had been pulled up and 
were lying about the roadway seriously impeding the traffic; 
yet no one seemed to mind. Crowds of people about, every¬ 
one very soberly and simply dressed. Many of the menfolk 
were wearing the sheepskin fur coat always associated with 
peasants, or short leather jackets, while the women had handker¬ 
chiefs tied on their heads instead of hats. The smartly dressed 
women of the old days were nowhere to be seen. If, by chance, 
one did appear everyone turned round to stare at her. 

When we came into L.B.’s flat, not far from the Church of 
Our Saviour, I was very surprised at the poor circumstances 
in which he was living. First of all, he was not alone in the flat, 
but only occupied three of the/rooms, while strangers, in one 
case a whole family, were living in the others. His three 

rooms too, were chockful of useless and unnecessary pieces of 
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furniture. In the middle of the room which he used for his meals 
and as a study there was a stove to which was connected in 
some way an iron pipe, and a tin can suspended from this was 
supposed to catch the drops of moisture as they fell down from 
the ceiling. Just close to the stove were the dining-table and 
L.B.’s writing-desk. 

I asked my husband however he came to live in this primi¬ 
tive manner. It seemed to me he could not get proper rest and 
the ordinary comforts of life which were so necessary to him 
during the hours that he was not actually working. But he 
answered rather abruptly and, I thought, irritably : “ There are 
no other flats to be had.” “Well, we can at least try to find 
another one,” I said, “ and live in a little more comfort. I shall 
see what I can do, anyway.” However, this turned out to be 
much more difficult than I thought. Everywhere was crowded, 
whole families living in one room and frequently all cooking'their 
meals over the same kerosene stove. In nearly every flat I 
went to see I saw piles of logs lying about in the corridors, as if 
the people had not forgotten what a freezing time they had last 
winter and were not running any risks this year ! 

By a great stroke of luck I found a flat in one of the wide 
streets not far from the English Mission. When it had been 
redecorated and furnished I managed to get L.B. to move 
into these more comfortable quarters. It was just like him to 
be entirely unconscious of his meagre surroundings. I remem¬ 
ber how he simply relished the frugal fare that he had had in 
the early days of the revolution. These things simply did not 
matter to him. 

I was in Moscow until June of that year (1924), and I spent 
my time studying the new social conditions. What interested 
me most were the schools for the children who had been orphaned 
during the war and the revolution period, nearly all of which 
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are on the outskirts of the town. In fact there is a ring of 
them all round Moscow. My husband had been asked to be a 
patron of one, a mixed orphanage for boys and girls. We both 
often went to see the children. On one occasion, as we were 
driving through the melting snow on a country road, the car 
became stuck in the mud and slush and we were unable to 
proceed, so we went on to the school on foot. On our way 
back we were accompanied by some of the orphans and teachers. 
A crowd had collected round the car, among them two brawny 
village youths who made not the slightest attempt to offer any 
assistance. One of the orphan girls said : “ The ‘ comrades ’ 
will lend a hand.” Not a bit of it. Whereupon the others 
cried out: “ They’re no comrades, only hooligans.” 

I was greatly impressed by the high standard of the theatres 
in Moscow. There was nothing like it in the old days. One 
could see the very best actors, the best producers, and there 
were new and brilliant productions all the time. I went quite 
often, especially to the opera, though it was seldom I could 
persuade L.B. to go with me on account of all his work. (He 
used to start at 9. a.m., come back from the office at eight or 
nine at night, and then after dinner sit down again to work till 
midnight. That was the daily routine.) 

In the theatres it was just the same as in the streets, no 
smartly-dressed audiences. The women were in ordinary day 
attire ; the men too, if they were not in uniform, and most of 
them wearing boots. Everyone was wearing soft collars as if 
starched collars had gone out of fashion—the real reason being 
that they came too expensive. The only times I saw women in 
evening dress and men in dinner-jackets was when I went out 
to dine with foreigners. 

In the old days people in Russia used constantly to be pay¬ 
ing each other visits and chatting for hours over a cup of tea. 
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Nowadays there is none of that, as everyone has work of some 
sort to get on with; also people meet so much at the clubs. 
I remember going to the Welovor Club, which is the haunt 
of industrial experts and men on the boards of the various 
business trusts and syndicates. The men of the professional 
classes with their families seem to favour the Scientists 
Club, where there is dancing! But as the fox-trot is pro¬ 
hibited, you only see the old-fashioned dances. Then there 
is the Dramatic Circle for actors, musicians, and writers, 
and there again there are dances and concerts and late 
suppers ! 

In the January (1924) there was an All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets held in the great Bolshoi Theatre, with thespeeches broad¬ 
cast by means of a loud-speaker to the crowds waiting outside who 
could not gain admittance. I was able to attend several of th’ese 
meetings, and I remember especially one that took place just 
after Lenin s death. Each of the delegates (Soviet represen¬ 
tatives) had spoken in turn, making some reference to their 
late leader, when a burly peasant stood up and began to address 
the assembly. He was a tall man of about fifty years of age, 
with a beard reaching almost down to his waist. His ‘ speech ’ 
was short and to the point. After announcing who he 
was and where he came from, he simply said: “ Here’s to the 
immortal memory of Lenin and jolly good luck to the rest 
of us! ” (Laughter.) He was sitting quite near me and he 
was very anxious to know the age of the various members of 
the Government, whom he saw now probably for the first time. 
Having heard my replies, he seemed greatly relieved, remarking: 

“ they are all men of middle age, then. That means our 
affairs are in good hands.” This remark amused me very much. 
He sounded so exactly like a shareholder of some big business 
concern who was satisfied to know that his directors and 
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managers were capable people. To me it was yet another instance 
of the practical side of the Russian moujik ! 

In June my “ voyage of discovery ” came to an end, and I 
went back to the rest of the family in London, expecting to 
go back to Moscow in all probability in the autumn. We went 
for a real holiday trip that year in Italy, and my husband was 
actually able to join us in Venice and spend six weeks with us. 
Then, as usual, he made a stay in Berlin on his way back to 
Moscow, and his detailed reports on the economic condition of 
the various parts of Russia and of the country as a whole were 
received with the greatest interest by the German industrial¬ 
ists and bankers. 

Back in Moscow he had not a minute to call his own. But 
his letters showed that he relished having such interesting work 
to do all the time, work of truly national importance. “ How 
many thousands of times more useful is my work here than the 
work abroad,” he writes ; “ above all, it is gladdening to see 
how everything is really taking shape and slowly growing.” 

The tone is very different from a year or two previously when 
he was so disappointed with the progress in Russia and saw no 
remedy except in the development of intercourse with other 
nations. Not that he had changed his views on the ultimate 
problem—far from it. He was still as anxious as ever to rescue 
Russia from the crippling isolation to which the circumstances 
of the revolution had condemned her. 

Krassin’s optimistic forecasts as to the prospects of Russian 
trade abroad seemed likely to be justified, for as soon as the Con¬ 
servative Government fell, one of the first acts of the Labour 
Ministry under Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was to recognise de jure 
the Soviet Government. On the other hand, it was said, now that 
a Socialist administration had come into power in England, the 
Moscow Government would surely refrain from their usual 
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propaganda tactics so as not to hamper a “ brother ” Govern¬ 
ment. But Krassin was soon to discover that once more he 
had been working for nothing, and a series of pin-pricks led up 
to the incident of the 24th of October, 1924. Mr. J. D. Gregory, 
head of the Russian Department of the Foreign Office, addressed 
to the Moscow Government, in the name of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, a Note written by the Prime Minister himself on 
the subject of the famous Zinoviev letter. It ran : 

The letter contains instructions to British subjects to work for 
the violent overthrow of existing institutions in this country and 
for the subversion of His Majesty's armed forces as a means to 
that end. 

And then went on : 

No one who understands the constitution and the relationships 
of the Communist International will doubt its intimate connection 
and contact with the Soviet Government. No Government will 
ever tolerate an arrangement with a foreign Government by which 
the latter is informal diplomatic relations of a correct kind with it, 
whilst at the same time a propagandist body organically connected 
with that foreign Government encourages, and even orders, subjects 
of the former to plot and plan revolutions for its overthrow. 

After reminding the Soviet Government of their under¬ 
taking of March 1921, and renewed in June 1928, not to per¬ 
form any propaganda injurious to Great Britain’s interests, Mr. 
MacDonald’s Note concluded : 

The Soviet Government either has or has not the power to make 
such agreements. If it has the power, it is its duty to carry them 


out and see that the other parties are not deceived. If it has not this 
power, and if responsibilities which belong to the State in other 
countries are in Russia in the keeping of private and irresponsible 
bodies, the Soviet Government ought not to make agreements which 
it knows it cannot carry out. 

One must admit that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Govern¬ 
ment had not by any means fulfilled the expectations which 
Moscow had cherished of it. In his speech delivered at the time, 
M. Trotsky gave expression to his bitter disappointment that 
the Labour Prime Minister had not nationalised the banks and 
the post and telegraph services in Great Britain, and also that 
he had conducted himself in the identical manner in which 
any bourgeois Premier would have done. Mr. MacDonald 
on his side, like Lord Curzon, had had to complain of the same 
violation of written obligations. 

M. Rakovsky, the Soviet representative in London, alleged, 
as M. Litvinov had done two and a half years earlier, that the 
document involved was a “ clumsy forgery,” to which he added 
a protest to the effect that the British Foreign Office should not 
base their charges against the Soviet Government on coun¬ 
terfeit documents. Whatever may have been the truth as far 
as the Zinoviev letter is concerned, there is one thing which 
appears fairly certain, and that is that the impatient tone of 
Mr. MacDonald’s Note was the result, not of the perusing of a 
single document, but of a careful study of the whole question 
of Soviet propaganda. 

Mr. MacDonald did not reply, but Sir (then Mr.) Austen 
Chamberlain, who had by then replaced Mr. MacDonald in the 
Foreign Office, sent the following Note dated November 21st, 
1924 : 

The information in the possession of His Majesty's Govern- 
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ment leaves no doubt whatsoever in their mind of the authenticity 
of M. Zinoviev's letter, and His Majesty's Government are there¬ 
fore not prepared to discuss the matter. 

1 must further observe that you would entirely misapprehend 
the character of the representations made to you by my predecessor 
if you supposed that they dealt with M. Zinoviev's letter only. The 
activities of which His Majesty's Government complain are not 
confined to one particular letter, but, on the contrary, extend to a 
whole body of revolutionary propaganda of which the letter is a 
fair specimen, and which is sometimes conducted in secret and 
sometimes, as you rightly remark, not concealed. The pronounce¬ 
ments of M. Zinoviev, which have been broadcast throughout the 
world, are in themselves sufficient evidence of propaganda in which 
the Third International, with the knowledge and consent of the 
Soviet Government, perpetually indulges: and it is this system 
which in the view of His Majesty's Government is inconsistent 
with the solemn undertakings given by your Government. 

In his Note of the 24 th October, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
observed that “ no one who understands the constitution and the 
relationships of the Communist International will doubt its intimate 
connection and contact with the Soviet Government." He further 
observed that “ no Government would ever tolerate an arrangement 
with a foreign Government by which the latter is in formal 
diplomatic relations of a correct kind with it, whilst at the same 
time a propagandist body organically connected with that foreign 
Government encourages, and even orders, subjects of the former 
tv plot and plan revolutions for its overthrow." 

The Note ended with a stern warning: 

The Soviet Government would do well to weigh carefully the 
consequences of ignoring this pronouncement. 


AT CROSS PURPOSES 

During the time I spent in London after my husband’s 
return to Moscow I was continually hearing lamentations in 
business circles at the stagnation of the work which he had 
initiated. I knew, of course, that he was generally liked by the 
people in the City, b.ut I had hardly realised how suspicious 
this conservative community would be of new faces at the Trade 
Delegation’s Headquarters—the bankers especially. 

When Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Government had taken 
the momentous decision to accord de jure recognition to the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. as a preliminary to a settlement 
of outstanding differences, it was felt at once that, if negotia¬ 
tions were to proceed smoothly, the Russian representative in 
London must be at once competent and influential, able to 
bridge the gulf that separated the official views. So strong 
was this feeling that Mr. Leslie Urquhart took it upon himself 
to write to Krassin, who was then in Berlin, urging him to come 
over. 

With Mr. Urquhart’s consent I reproduce his letter here : 

July 29 th, 1924. 

Leonid Krassin, Esq., 

Berlin. 

Dear Leonid Borisovitch, 

I learned a couple of days ago that you were on your way to 
Berlin, and I personally regret extremely that you are not coming 
on to London as I should have liked to have discussed the situa¬ 
tion which obtains here with you. 

As I am unable at the present moment, owing to pressure of 
business, to come over to Berlin,'and I still think it most important 
that my views and impressions should be given to you first-hand, I 

am asking S -, to meet you there, and, as he is in close touch with 

the situation here, he will be able to inform you of everything. 
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merit leaves no doubt whatsoever in their mind of the authenticity 
of M. Zinoviev's letter, and His Majesty's Government are there¬ 
fore not prepared to discuss the matter. 

1 must further observe that you would entirely misapprehend 
the character of the representations made to you by my predecessor 
if you supposed that they dealt with M. Zinoviev's letter only. The 
activities of which His Majesty's Government complain are not 
confined to one particular letter, but, on the contrary, extend to a 
whole body of revolutionary propaganda of which the letter is a 
fair specimen, and which is sometimes conducted in secret and 
sometimes, as you rightly remark, not concealed. The pronounce¬ 
ments of M. Zinoviev, which have been broadcast throughout the 
world, are in themselves sufficient evidence of propaganda in which 
the Third International, with the knowledge and consent of the 
Soviet Government, perpetually indulges: and it is this system 
which in the view of His Majesty's Government is inconsistent 
with the solemn undertakings given by your Government. 

In his Note of the 2 Uh October, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
observed that “ no one who understands the constitution and the 
relationships of the Communist International will doubt its intimate 
connection and contact with the Soviet Government." He further 
observed that “ no Government would ever tolerate an arrangement 
with a foreign Government by which the latter is in formal 
diplomatic relations of a correct kind with it, whilst at the same 
time a propagandist body organically connected with that foreign 
Government encourages, and even orders, subjects of the former 
to plot and plan revolutions for its overthrow." 

The Note ended with a stern warning: 

The Soviet Government would do well to weigh carefully the 
consequences of ignoring this pronouncement. 
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During the time I spent in London after my husband’s 
return to Moscow I was continually hearing lamentations in 
business circles at the stagnation of the work which he had 
initiated. I knew, of course, that he was generally liked by the 
people in the City, but I had hardly realised how suspicious 
this conservative community would be of new faces at the Trade 
Delegation’s Headquarters—the bankers especially. 

When Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Government had taken 
the momentous decision to accord de jure recognition to the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. as a preliminary to a settlement 
of outstanding differences, it was felt at once that, if negotia¬ 
tions were to proceed smoothly, the Russian representative in 
London must be at once competent and influential, able to 
bridge the gulf that separated the official views. So strong 
was this feeling that Mr. Leslie Urquhart took it upon himself 
to write to Krassin, who was then in Berlin, urging him to come 
over. 

With Mr. Urquhart’s consent I reproduce his letter here : 

July 29th, 1924. 

Leonid Krassin, Esq., 

Berlin. 

Dear Leonid Borisovitch, 

I learned a couple of days ago that you were on your way to 
Berlin, and I personally regret extremely that you are not coming 
on to London as I should have liked to have discussed the situa¬ 
tion which obtains here with you. 

As I am unable at the present moment, owing to pressure of 
business, to come over to Berlin, and I still think it most important 
that my views and impressions should be given to you first-hand, I 

am asking S -, to meet you there, and, as he is in close touch with 

the situation here, he will be able to inform you of everything. 
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Nevertheless, I still think it would have been of great advantage if 
you had come over to London; your long stay here has given you 
the necessary flair and understanding of the psychology of business 
circles in the City of London, and your assistance would have been 
invaluable to Russia at the present time. I do not say this in any 
derogatory sense to Mr. Rakovsky, for whom I have personally a 
great regard and respect; indeed, we have become very good friends, 
and he and his family have been extremely friendly towards me 
personally. But it is hardly to be expected that Mr. Rakovsky, 
who had to learn the English language after he came to this country 
and who has not been sufficiently long here, who did not have, like 
yourself, a business training in his younger days, could possibly 
have the grasp of the situation that a man with your training and 
experiences must naturally possess. 

Apart from this, Mr. Rakovsky is undoubtedly a very able 
diplomat, and for this reason he has been perhaps overburdened 
with political and diplomatic affairs and has had very little 
time to give to business matters. I am afraid that at the 
present moment there is very little possibility of coming 
to any really serious economic arrangement, either with the 
Government or with the City. 1 think this position is almost 
lost, and it will be necessary for Moscow to send their 
most capable business brains, and particularly men who have 
knowledge and experience of the English business people, to regain 
the position and the confidences which were previously established, 
let me say—without any intention to flatter—by yourself. There 
is little doubt, and I do not think you can help but know it, that the 
City has a greater appreciation of you personally as a business man 
than it is ever likely to have of any “ politician.” I do not think it 
will be an easy task, as a good deal of water has passed under London 
Bridge since you were here, and the position of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment has not become stronger over here, but, in my opinion, certainly 
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from the economic point of view, much weaker. I still hope that 
you will be able to come over to England, when I might have the 
opportunity and the pleasure of meeting you and discussing these 
matters personally with you. In the meantime, wishing you the 
best of health and with, kind regards, I am. 

Yours sincerely, 

(signed) Leslie Urquhart. 

Krassin had a shrewd idea that the Moscow Government was 
laying up trouble for itself in recalling him from London and re¬ 
placing him by M. Rakovsky just when Anglo-Russian relations 
were getting to a delicate stage. But he was not the man to 
dispute his chief’s decision, and, like Mr. Urquhart, he fully 
appreciated Rakovsky’s qualities. His reply to the above letter 
was, therefore, only what I expected. 

August 6th, 1924. 

Dear Mr. Urquhart, 

I am sorry not to have answered your letter before. I 
received it in Berlin, where I stayed only a few hours. Now I am 
back again in Berlin and I am able to answer it. 

Thanks very much for your good wishes. For six weeks now I 
have been trying to arrange my “ leave,” and now at last I am free 
I don't feel disposed to undertake any serious business or pour¬ 
parlers. That is one personal reason why I don't really feel I could 
be any use now. And then — objectively, as the Germans say — 
I don't feel that my presence is at all necessary, as Christian 
Gregorievitch can manage perfectly well alone. 

Another thing is that I am wanted at home. It would be wrong of 
me to give up the work in the Commissariat here—it isn't only that I am 
deeply interested in everything that is going on, but also our various con¬ 
nections abroad all require careful attention in the Department here. 

I do hope, notwithstanding the pessimistic tone of your letter, 
that the negotiations now in progress in London will prove fruitful 
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for both sides. And I do earnestly hope that some means will be 
found of enlisting the help of persons with expert knowledge of 
Russian conditions, to set on foot sound and prosperous undertakings 
on Russian soil. 

Thanking you again for your kind wishes, 

I remain, etc., 

(signed) L. B. Krassin. 

There were at that time negotiations going on in London 
concerning a Soviet loan. The Moscow representative, natur¬ 
ally, experienced difficulties in his pourparlers with the City men. 
At any other time Krassin would have been attracted by such a 
task, but his experience in connection with the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement had evidently convinced him, during the period from 
March 1921 to the middle of 1924, that there was outside the 
City of London a formidable obstacle with which it was useless 
to contend : Moscow. 

Far from me is the wish to say that Moscow diplomacy ever 
deliberately wished to ignore Russia’s interests, either by open 
opposition to the interests of Great Britain, by subtle resistance, 
or by veiled hostility. I have already shown that the question of 
propaganda was, for the Soviet Government, a very complicated 
and difficult question to handle. This propaganda had begun at 
the time of foreign intervention in Russia (1918-20) and was used as 
a weapon to make a breach in the blockade. Great Britain had now 
opened her doors to Russian trade. Was it possible, however, for 
the Soviet Government to say to their agents in the East and else¬ 
where : “ Cease all propaganda; we have signed an agreement 
with Great Britain ” ? Hardly. Even if such orders had been 
given secretly, the Socialist and Communist clientele of the Soviet 
Government would have felt bewildered at the absence of pro¬ 
paganda, especially if the latter were carried on against other 
countries than England. People would have said : “ What is 
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behind the Anglo-Russian Agreement ? Have we sold our won¬ 
derful Communist primogeniture foradish of lentils ? ” Not that 
the problem in itself was insoluble. The Tsars and then the 
Communist oligarchy had trained the Russian people to accept 
without grumbling whatever the authorities offered to them. 
Still, the situation required, and still requires, to be handled with 
no little tact, or, as the French say it, doigte. 

But there was another element in the problem, more honour¬ 
able if one may say so, than the need to satisfy their public. 
It was only to the credit of the Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
when the latter wrote in that Note of May 13th, 1928: 

These accusations [against the Soviet Government] give reason 
to suppose that in the opinion of the British Government the Russian 
Republic should have no policy of its own at all in the East, but 
should everywhere support English aspirations. The Russian 
Government has taken no such obligations upon itself, and no 
agreement to this effect between it and Great Britain has so far 
existed. The maintenance and development of friendly relations 
with the people of the East, based on genuine respect for their in¬ 
terests and rights, cannot be admitted by the Soviet Government as 
being a breach of the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

If the British Government consider such policy unavoidably 
anti-British, then misunderstandings arising from this source 
are entirely comprehensible 

The last two sentences are a characteristic example of that 
propaganda spirit which is apparently deeply rooted in certain 
Soviet minds. But, nevertheless, the query put by the Soviet 
is, of course, perfectly legitimate and demands serious considera¬ 
tion. The question is : Is Russia to have interests in such coun¬ 
try or countries where Great Britain has hers ? This is by no 
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means a new question in the history of the relations between 
Russia and England. Generally, in the past, their differences 
have been settled by compromise, as, for example, in pre-war 
days the agreement between the British and the Russian Govern¬ 
ment relating to Persia. In Lord Grey of Fallodon’s memoirs 
the reader will find an entertaining account of that episode. 
One would have thought that what was possible to accomplish 
with the Tsarist Government would be easier still when dealing 
with a Republican administration, and the more so since in 
Russia itself there were people who saw clearly that an under¬ 
standing could be reached without too many difficulties, at least 
as far as certain Eastern regions were concerned. Thus, for 
instance, writing in the review Novy Vostok (the New Orient ), 
Vol. 1,1922, on the subject of the Anglo-Russian Agreement, with 
its clause relating to propaganda, Professor Kotlaresky says : 

“ The economic interests of Russia are much less considerable 
in Afghanistan than in Persia, but it is politically important that 
a Russian political mission should exist at Kabul. In our dis¬ 
cussions with England it would be foolish to undervalue the 
interests that England possesses in Afghanistan and which have 
been confirmed by the last and very comprehensive agreement 
between those two countries. Our influence in Afghanistan 
brings with it a definite antagonism to Western Imperialism, but, 
on the other hand, Russia can hardly pursue wider aims there 
than in Persia.” 

If all these cautious and deliberately obscure sentences 
meant anything at all, their meaning was that Russia’s interests 
in Afghanistan were of a very slight importance and that it was 
not worth her while to quarrel with England on this account. 
And surely a basis for good understanding could have been found 
for the differences concerning other Eastern countries in the 
discussions between England and Russia. 


There was goodwill on the part of the British Government. 
The conversations which Sir Austen Chamberlain had with M. 
Rakovsky, and later, when the latter was removed from London, 
with M. Rosengolz, from November 1924 to February 1927, that 
is to say, for more than two years, all turned on the same issue 
to which the Soviet representatives returned again and again, 
only to hear Sir Austen repeat the same reply to which they 
never appeared to pay any attention. If Sir Austen’s answers 
were invariably cool, they were also very clear, and showed a 
distinct reluctance on the part of the British Government to 
take the final step of breaking off relations with the Soviet 
Republic as well as a perceptible willingness to give the latter, 
again and again, a renewed chance of seriously changing their 
attitude on the subject of propaganda. This question was dis¬ 
cussed in the first place during the interview between Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and M. Rakovsky on April 1st, 1924. 

“ M. Rakovsky ,” writes Sir Austen to the British representa¬ 
tive in Moscow, “ replied that I could not expect the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment to renounce its principles. It had its own principles, as we 
had ours, and neither of us could be expected to change them to suit 
the other Power. I observed that this was all very well, but it did 
not meet my point. Nothing in the principles of the British Govern¬ 
ment obliged them to adopt an unfriendly attitude to Russia in other 
parts of the world. If he was under the impression that I had been 
engaged at Rome or Geneva in an effort to form an anti-Soviet 
Union, as had been suggested in the Russian Press, I might tell him 
at once that there was not a word of truth in that suggestion. We had 
sufficient confidence in our oivn strength to protect our interests 
and we had no idea of embarking on any such international cam¬ 
paign ; but the Soviet Government appeared to act differently. 

Then in his letter of November 5th, 1925, to His Majesty’s 
Charge d’Affaires in Moscow, Sir Austen wrote again: 
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1 replied that I was pretty well informed as to the views held by 
M. Chicherin on British policy and the language which he had used in 
Warsaw, Berlin, and elsewhere. I knew that he had spoken of a 
Memorandum, which it was alleged had been issued by the Foreign 
Office to these and other Governments proposing the formation of 
an anti-Soviet block, and that he suffered under a delusion that my 
whole policy was directed to the isolation of Russia. There was not 
an atom of foundation for these suspicions. I had always spoken 
frankly to M. Rakovsky and told him the truth, and the whole truth. 
No such Memorandum had ever gone out from this office; to no 
Government had I ever made a proposal for the formation of an anti- 
Soviet combination. On the contrary, the policy of His Majesty's 
Government was one of pacification. We had proved this at Locarno 
where we had worked for reconciliation with a former enemy on the 
basis of our friendship with our former ally. The appeasement 
which we had thus achieved in the sphere in which we were most 
immediately interested we hoped might be attained in other spheres ; 
and so far from discouraging the neighbours of Russia or any neigh¬ 
bours to improve the relations existing between them, my advice 
had always been given in the contrary sense. 

It was, of course, true that I had not encouraged M. Rakovsky 
to enter into new negotiations with me, but this was in view of the 
ceaseless activities of Soviet agencies against the British Empire, 
and the constant interference by those agencies in the internal affairs 
of other countries. I could have no confidence that any new en¬ 
gagements would be kept. What was needed to improve our relations 
was a cessation of those hostile activities on the part, not only of 
the Soviet Government, but of the Third International, which was so 
closely associated with it. 

M. Rakovsky thanked me for the declaration I had made about 
the Memorandum, all the more because he himself had always re¬ 
ported to Moscow that my attitude was such as I had described. 


The trouble was, however, that it was felt at Moscow that, whilst 
I might be pursuing a general policy of appeasement, my colleagues 
did not allow me to give full effect to it, and that, apart from influences 
within the Cabinet, there was a section of opinion in this country, 
well represented in the Press, which regarded the existence of the 
Soviet Government as a danger to the peace of the world and demanded 
its overthrow. 

To this I replied, in the first place, that there was no foundation 
for the belief that there had been any difference between my 
colleagues and myself in regard to the policy to be followed in re¬ 
lation to Soviet Russia. I had myself proposed that policy to the 
Cabinet, and my colleagues had supported me in it throughout. 
Briefly it was this, that though we had ample grounds on which to 
base a rupture of relations with the Soviet Government, and though 
we had tolerated from that Government more than we had ever 
tolerated from the Government of the Tsars, I desired, if possible, 
to avoid a rupture. 

I repeated that I had nothing to do with the internal policy 
of another country or with the Government in its domestic relations. 
I dealt with Governments as Governments, but I was sometimes 
inclined to ask myself whether the Soviet Government was indeed 
the Government of Russia or only the instrument of another body. 
I invited M. Rakovsky to ponder this observation. 

And again, in a letter to the British Charge d’Affaires in 
Moscow, dated July 13th, 1926, Sir Austen wrote that, in 
regard to the demand for fresh negotiations, already presented 
several times by M. Rakovsky and now renewed by M. Rosengolz, 
as British Foreign Secretary he ^ must reply once more that it 
seemed useless to resume negotiations so long as the obligations of 
the old agreement were not observed by the Soviet authorities. 

However, Sir Austen added : 
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“ I had nevertheless authorised M. Briand, at the time of M. 
Chicherin's visit to Paris, to inform him that , if he desired to dis¬ 
cuss those matters with me and asked me to receive him in London 
I should be prepared to do so.” 

Thus Sir Austen was granting what Lord Curzon had con¬ 
sistently refused, and he was doing it evidently with the object 
of trying to strengthen, if possible, Anglo-Russian relations,which 
were gradually weakening. It is hardly necessary to add that, 
now that M. Chicherin had the opportunity of coming to London, 
for which he had once asked Lord Curzon, he failed to avail 
himself of the invitation. 

Finally, in a Note addressed to M. Rosengolz, dated 
February 23rd, 1927, Sir Austen Chamberlain wrote : 

M. Krassin, late Charge d'Affaires of the Soviet Union in 
London, informed me in October last that he was instructed to state 
that it was the real desire of the Soviet Government to remove 
causes of difficulty and establish friendly relations with His 
Majesty's Government. Yet while this very correct line of action 
was being observed by M. Krassin, a regular campaign of public 
slander and misrepresentation against Great Britain was in process, 
and not even the Commissar for Foreign Affairs himself, who was, 
at least nominally, the author of these instructions, could refrain 
from taking part in this campaign. 

And that was, indeed, the situation. Krassin did his utmost 
to safeguard and promote trade relations between Russia and 
England. But his efforts were of no avail. All his work was 
constantly hampered and destroyed by gentlemen who thought 
themselves accomplished diplomats. 

In one of the hasty remarks he used to throw on a sheet of 
paper, usually in pencil, Krassin wrote once: “ B. [an influ- 
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ential member of the Russian Trade Delegation in London] and 
I put the vital interests of Russia above diplomatic prestige.” 

Well, has Russia’s diplomatic prestige been saved ? The 
protracted and laborious efforts displayed last year by M. 
Litvinov in Geneva in order to obtain an interview with Sir 
Austen Chamberlain hardly allow of an affirmative answer to this 
question. 

In 1922, M. Edouard Herriot, at that time well known as 
Mayor of Lyons and a former Minister of Trade, went to Russia 
to study the situation de vivo. He paid a visit to Krassin at the 
latter’s office and told him, inter alia, that in the event of a 
Russian Trade Delegation being allowed to come to Paris people 
would be afraid of Bolshevik propaganda. Krassin replied: 
“ Did I carry on Bolshevik propaganda in London ? I need 
European products for Russia. Am I likely to want to destroy 
the very structure that I am building up ? ” 

He never attempted any propaganda, in the interests of 
Russia herself, let alone for any other reasons, as it would have 
been folly to disorganise European production. And one can 
understand that, when M. Herriot asked with whom he would 
prefer to deal, business men or diplomats, Krassin replied with a 
hearty laugh : “ With business men, of course ! ” 

Possibly it was not exactly the French diplomats whom he 
had in mind at that moment! 
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CHAPTER XIX 

PAEIS AND MOSCOW 

Recognition de jure by the British Government was bound to 
have important consequences for Moscow. The days of political 
isolation were drawing to an end. And, indeed, almost 
immediately the Italian Government took steps to accord similar 
recognition and to arrange a trade agreement. The ground 
had been prepared at the Genoa Conference two years before, 
when Krassin had an opportunity of explaining to Italian 
political and business circles the real conditions of his 
country. 

Krassin was particularly pleased with this development owing 
to the fact that Italy recognised the new Russian regime un¬ 
conditionally, that is to say, without any reservation whatever 
as to the monopoly of foreign trade prevailing in Russia. This 
was quite natural, of course. If in England, in France, or even 
in Germany, the Russian monopoly of trade provoked criticism, 
that was due above all to the fact that those countries, especially 
England, were inclined to give the individual as much freedom 
and grant to the State as little right of interference with the 
economic affairs of individuals as was compatible with the public 
interest. Whereas, on the contrary, the Fascist—like the Soviet 
—regime was based on the complete surrender and submission of 
the individual to the State. Signor Mussolini understood, there¬ 
fore, perfectly well that the State alone controlled all Russia’s 
foreign trade. Krassin had, moreover, a high opinion of Signor 
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Mussolini, in whom he saw, as many Italians did, the man who 
saved his country from a fatal collapse. 

But he saw in the Russo-Italian agreement rather a fact of 
moral importance than an event that might be of immediate 
economic advantage either to Italy or to Russia. Italy was not 
a country rich in capital; Russia was badly in need of capital. 
The purchasing power of the Russian peasantry was so low that 
for some time to com,e. Italian trade could reap very little benefit 
from the new relationship. 

Nevertheless, here was the thin end of the wedge that Krassin 
had for so long vainly tried to drive into the closed door of 
Europe. 

Since the signature of the Anglo-Russian Agreement in 
1921, Krassin’s main objective in his capacity as head of the 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade had been to establish regular 
relations with the two other principal countries of Europe, France 
and Germany. With Germany, of course, there existed already 
the Rapallo Convention, signed in such a spectacular way during 
the Genoa Conference. But this Convention, which provided 
for the recognition of the Soviet Government by Germany, was 
almost exclusively political and was meant more as a diplomatic 
move calculated to impress the Allies than anything else. I need 
hardly recall the very unfavourable conditions obtaining in 
Germany and Russia when their representatives appeared at 
Genoa. Under the circumstances the Rapallo Convention could 
have very little bearing on commercial matters, and it was trade 
that interested Krassin before and after the Conference. 

It seemed to Krassin, however, in 1924, that a close collab¬ 
oration in the economic sphere between Russia and Germany 
was inevitable, since the two nations completed one another 
—Russia with her vast soil filled with various natural riches, 
possessing also incalculable resources of labour, as yet 
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undeveloped, and Germany being pre-eminently the country of 
technical ability, having an unparalleled knowledge of Russia and 
her conditions, and having had extensive trade relations with 
Russia and possessing in that country great industrial concerns 
for many years before the war. 

In spite of the many obstacles that still made relations with 
Germany something of a leap in the dark, Krassin pressed for the 
conclusion of a trade agreement with Germany, as he saw in that 
step a further approach to that state of general stabilisation and 
peace which were so necessary for Europe in general, and for 
Russia in particular. Krassin’s view on Russo-German relations 
was fully and clearly exposed by him before the German Ambassa¬ 
dor and the members of the German Delegation at the Russo- 
German Conference relating to the signature of a Trade Agree¬ 
ment which opened in Moscow on November 15th, 1924. 

Meanwhile the swing to the left which had brought in a Herriot 
Government in France was destined to give Krassin yet another 
opportunity of serving Russia as no one else at that time could 
save Russia. When the question of reviving official relations 
with France came up, Krassin, who knew M. Herriot personally, 
was the obvious choice as representative of the U.S.S.R. So 
with all the work in Moscow still on his hands, and in spite of his 
undisguised dislike for the habits and the panache of diplomacy, 
the autumn of 1924 found Krassin going into double harness as 
Soviet Ambassador and Trade Commissioner in Paris. To me 
this move was totally unexpected, and I think it came as a 
surprise to my husband also, since he had his hands full with the 
Commissariat work in Moscow, but he was not the man to hold 
back when there was any chance of “ cutting out a window into 
Europe.” Diplomatic reconciliation—if one may use the phrase 
—with France was, in many ways, a much more difficult matter 
than with Great Britain. There was first of all the question of 
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the old alliance between France and the Russia of the Tsars, 
which had struck deep roots in those classes of Frenchmen who 
represented “ culture ” and “ wealth.” Before 1914—and during 
the war—France had made huge loans to Russia, and her bond¬ 
holders were a much more numerous and clamorous section of the 
community than British investors in a similar position. (The 
amount advanced before the war is estimated at twelve billion 
gold francs, and the obligations covering this sum are said to be 
held by one million five hundred thousand French rentiers.) In 
1924 the attitude of the Soviet Government was, as it is now, 
that Russia is willing to pay her debts in due course, provided 
that a loan is obtained, but that the Government resents any 
suggestion that a formal acknowledgment of any such obliga¬ 
tion should be a preliminary condition of ordinary diplomatic 
relations. 

Krassin arrived in Paris in November 1924. The Russian 
Embassy was in a very bad state of repair, so it seemed unlikely 
that we should be living there, at any rate at first. I went across 
from London to make what arrangements I could about accom¬ 
modation. At the beginning Krassin was the object of a good deal 
of mistrust, but gradually the friendliness and charm of his per¬ 
sonality conquered the individual public men with whom he came 
in contact, and this undoubtedly smoothed the way to better 
official relations. Whenever he made a promise it was found 
that that promise was carried out promptly and faithfully. I 
remember, for instance, the occasion when, on the eve of his 
departure for Moscow in February 1925 (twice during the twelve 
months he was in Paris he had to go back to see to the work of 
the Commissariat), he was interviewed by the Paris correspond¬ 
ents of the New York Herald and the New York World. They 
put a good many questions to him which he could not possibly 
answer there and then, so he asked them to write them down, 
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saying he would cable the answers from Moscow. Within three 
days they had received the replies to both sets of questions. 
Those journalists who knew my husband will remember how 
far more satisfactory interviews were with him than with most 
Ministers holding public office. Here is the testimony of one of 
them : “We certainly do not agree with him, and we shall never 
be supporters of Communism, but we cannot deny to the Soviet 
Ambassador in Paris lucidity of expression and a logical argu¬ 
ment. Perhaps in his own way he is right. It is only fair to 
say that.” 

While in Paris Krassin concentrated mainly on steering 
French trade into the ready channel of the Soviet State mono¬ 
poly. He was at pains to explain, just as he had been in London, 
the peculiar nature of Russia’s economic reorganisation, showing 
that the Government monopoly of foreign trade was a sine qua 
non. 

Those were strenuous days. By nine o’clock L.B. was always 
at work in his office. After going through the mail he received 
the official report of the day from the staff of the separate 
branches for trade and other relations. Then sometimes in the 
mornings he would receive the representatives of other countries 
who were anxious to have reliable information on the conditions 
in Russia. In the evenings there were frequently official func¬ 
tions and dinners which he was expected to attend. This part 
of the life of a diplomat gave him no pleasure whatsoever. He 
used to say : “ That is perhaps why I liked working in England 
so much better than here in Paris. The French don’t seem to be 
able to do anything without having a banquet first. Before 
doing any business transaction here you have to eat at least two 
enormous meals with the people you are dealing with. The food 
here is delicious, but it will be the death of me 1 I think every 
foreign Ambassador ought to be allowed to wear some badge 
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which will excuse him, if he feels like that, from eating all these 
lunches and dinners 1 ” An interesting interpretation of the phrase 
“diplomatic immunity ! ” Another nuisance to him was the 
constant change in a diplomat’s place of residence. Krassin 
never knew how long he might stay in the French capital. As 
was the case in London (although, of course, Krassin was only 
Trade Commissioner in. 1921-23), just when he was beginning to 
get used to Paris life and had more or less broken the ice, he 
might be whisked away to do the spade-work of restoring 
relations somewhere else. 

Here are some of the things which Krassin was able to do while 
he was in Paris. He founded a Russian bank, which was very 
necessary if there were to be any extensive trading relations. 
Then, with his usual devotion to the cause of science, he made 
arrangements for quite a number of Russian savants, experts 
in chemistry, physics, mathematics and electrical science to 
visit France and so keep themselves up-to-date in a way that 
till then had really not been possible at all—except for one or two 
visits to Germany. There was also the initiative he took with 
regard to the Pushkin Museum. The owner of this museum in 
Paris was a certain Onyegin—the same name as one of Pushkin’s 
chief characters—who had devoted his life to the collection of 
Pushkin’s relics and treasures. When he died at a ripe old age 
he possessed a considerable library and museum, including many 
of Pushkin’s private letters and personal belongings, an excellent 
portrait of him and his death mask. At Krassin’s suggestion, 
Onyegin, who was a very poor man in the last few years of his life, 
received financial assistance from the Soviet Government, and 
out of gratitude for this he agreed to bequeath his museum to the 
Academy of Science in Moscow. After his death Krassin called 
upon some of the best art connoisseurs and men of science to 
come together and rearrange the collection so that it might be 
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sent at once to Moscow in accordance with its owner’s 
wishes. 

Quite early in Krassin’s sojourn at the Paris Embassy it was 
demonstrated that he had put his head into danger by coming to 
represent the new Russia in a place where “the old Russia ’’was 
very conspicuous. I am referring to the attempt on Krassin’s 
life made by a frenzied White Russian woman. L.B. was in the 
habit of taking long walks with his daughters along the banks of 
the Seine, especially in the somewhat mysterious quarters round 
about Notre Dame and the lie de Saint Louis. After that 
attempt on his life the staff of the Embassy appointed a guard 
who was supposed to follow him about wherever he went. But 
my daughters tell me how he used to take a mischievous pleasure 
in giving his guard the slip. When people used to talk to him 
earnestly about this, saying how unsafe it was, he just said 
“ Nonsense.” It required a certain amount of courage for him 
to go about after the unsuccessful assassination as if nothing 
had happened, especially when all of us were terror-stricken for 
days. 

There is little I can say of Krassin’s business relations in 
Paris. The official papers are, of course, in Moscow. But the 
letters I had from him during his two visits to Moscow give some 
indication of the difficulties with which he had to contend on the 
Russian side. At first he was able to tell me that the feeling as 
regards himself was very much better. 

The tale of the crazy woman outside the Embassy gates in 
Paris had not been without its effect in steadying the opinion 
of some of the leading lights of the party. As Krassin says: 
“ There are not many who would care to be in my shoes.” 
Though the attacks on the State monopoly showed no signs of 
abating, he felt he could trust Stomoniakov, who was going to act 
for him in Moscow while he was back in Paris. I had the following 
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letter,however, in August 1925, from Moscow. (Work was slack 
in Paris during the summer holidays, so Krassin felt it was time 
to give his attention to his various other offices in Moscow.) 

Moscow. 

August 1925. 

My dear Lubasha, 

How time flies ! It is three weeks now since I left Paris. 
Here one does not notice how quickly the days pass, each day brings 
with it such quantities of work—and work of such an interesting 
kind that I am completely taken up with it. 

The “first round ” passed off successfully for us [Krassin and 
others had to defend the principles of the foriegn trade monopoly 
against persistent attacks] and my report apparently made such 
an impression on those who listened to it that its contents were soon 
all over the town. There will be a lull now until the final discussion, 
which is not due to take place till the autumn. 

Of course meanwhile I have had to tack myself on to all sorts of 
other work. There is the big question of the export of wheat. We 
have signed quite a number of contracts for foreign orders, but as 
long as the moujiks decline to bring in the corn here we cannot very 
well deliver it abroad. It has been a wet season, remember, and 
there are still a good many hitches in the work of organisation and 
collection. 

I am so busy that I found it impossible to attend the jubilee 
celebrations of the Academy of Sciences. Not only was I unable 
to go to Peirograd . but I could not even be present at the dinner here, 
as I was just completing the last stages of my full statement—almost 
a thesis—on the foreign trade monopoly. I was only able to go 
to the evening meeting to receive congratulations on behalf of the 
Sovnarkom. 

The academicians and scientists from abroad were received with 
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great pomp and ceremony. Altogether you see quite a number of 
foreigners in the U.S.S.R. now. It is becoming almost fashionable 
to go—or rather to have been—to Moscow. 

The meeting of the Plenum to discusss once again foreign 
trade questions did not turn out quite as Krassin expected. 
But in the meantime another proposition had been made to him, 
which was that he should transfer to London, this time as Am¬ 
bassador, to meet the difficult situation which was maturing 
with the return to power of the Conservative Government. The 
following letter shows how the Soviet Government must have 
wished that Krassin could be in about six places at once, so much 
seemed to depend on him. 


Moscow. 

October, 1925. 

My darling beloved Luba, 

Our offiairs here are once more in a shaky condition. To cap 
everything, I seem to be kept busy all the time at the countless meet¬ 
ings of innumerable committees. After two months ‘ ‘ arguefying ’ ’ we 
have at last settled the question of the Commissariat [of Foreign 
Trade]. The mountain had frankly brought forth a mouse, by 
which I mean that the minor changes to be introduced into the system 
would hardly be much of an obstacle were it not for the actual losses 
we have sustained in these two months' of wrangling. Many of the 
old servants and supporters of the foreign trade organisation have 
fallen out in disgust, and altogether the Commissariat is showing 
signs of fatigue very much like a hunted and harassed animal. 
It is the old question now: Who is to be at the head of the Com¬ 
missariat f We cannot go on having a Commissariat without a 
Commissar on the spot. I shouldn't mind devoting myself entirely 
to the Commissariat and slaying permanently in Moscow—but 
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now comes this appointment to London which seems to put an entirely 
new complexion on the whole business. 

During the last few days a new proposal has been made, namely, 
that we should be simply amalgamated with the Commissariat for 
Internal Trade. This organisation is a very complicated affair 
and on the whole rather badly managed. The chief thing about it 
is that it does not work as a centralised national body but through the 
Trade Commissariats of the separate Republics of the Union, 
whereas my “ department ” has always worked as the direct and 
independent representative of the whole U.S.S.R. 

1 find this Internal Trade organisation a strange monster with 
not much control over its own operations at the best of times. To 
master the sphinx-like problem of the home market is surely a 
problem a hundred times more difficult than to wield the sceptre as 
Commissar for Foreign Trade. With free trading to a great extent 
in the home market it is impossible to exercise the strict control, 
which, until the Russian organism is more robust, seems to me al¬ 
most indispensable. When this “ monster ” was created a year and 
a half ago, it was for this very reason that we all decided against 
lumping the two Trade Commissariats together, not wishing to 
hamper the foreign trade by the special difficulties of the new 
Commissariat. 

At the recent Plenum there was not a word breathed about amal¬ 
gamation. The idea has arisen from the present deadlock with 
regard to the provision of corn. The harvest was plentiful enough, 
in fact the Government foresaw a big fall in prices and became 
quite alarmed. To give satisfaction to the moujiks, then, the 
branches of the Trade Commissariat in each State [Republic] agreed 
to pay high prices on delivery of the State co-operatives. There 
were some other mistakes made too. The upshot of it all is that the 
moujiks have calmly put up their prices or else they refrain from 
taking their corn to market at all. Without the corn to export, 
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of course, we haven't the wherewithal to pay foreign countries for 
the goods we have bought. It is a very serious situation. And 
then, to make matters worse, there is no sort of co-ordination, and the 
Commissariat of Internal Trade, being responsible for the home 
market, quickly uses up what little corn is available and does not 
seem to care in the least that the Trade Delegations abroad which 
sold in advance in the expectation of a good harvest are now left 
in the lurch. What is the remedy ? The logical solution, I sup¬ 
pose, would be to establish a single body responsible for both the 
home and foreign trade. In practice any such solution is beset with 
the gravest difficulties. Who could take on his shoulders such a big 
responsibility ? I have no knowledge of the position at home—as 
regards trade—and to begin to acquire the necessary knowledge would 
be a task quite beyond my powers. Personally, even if there were 
not this question of London, I have no desire to serve on that sort 
of Commissariat. On the other hand, to leave my post and wash my 
hands of the foreign trade altogether would mean probably the ruin 
of the foreign trade monopoly idea altogether. On the whole, I think 
the best thing is for me to carry on as an Assistant Commissar for 
Foreign Trade and do what I can outside my regular duties. The 
whole question is being settled privately, and meanwhile work is 
intensive. 

There you have, my dear, the state of affairs here, and you see 
why I cannot tear myself away yet to come to you, much as I want 
to. I miss you and the girls terribly, and I realise how hard it is 
for you to be without me in those strange surroundings. . . . 

As I learned from a later letter, Krassin had had a breakdown 
in health and had been taken to the Kremlin Hospital. He was 
in hospital just when matters came to a head and the two Com¬ 
missariats were, in spite of everything, fused into one body. The 
news distressed him a good deal, as he knew only too well that 


with the best will in the world the men appointed to control the 
new Ministry could not possibly appreciate the requirements 
and the special conditions of the foreign trade; they were, in 
fact, almost entirely ignorant of the economic life of any 
country but their own. 

This time there was no avoiding a medical examination, as 
his friends were becoming very concerned about his health. 
As he put it: “ Twice I was visited by the whole Medical Coun¬ 
cil ! ” The diagnosis revealed nothing extraordinary, simply 
a dilation of the heart. But the doctors also pronounced them¬ 
selves very dissatisfied with the condition of his blood, and sug¬ 
gested that he had a touch of chronic, i.e., pernicious, ansemia. 
I myself had noticed how sallow his complexion had become, but 
I had thought nothing of it—except that he badly needed fresh 
air and sunshine, as he never complained of feeling ill. 

In the end Krassin was told that unless he took very good 
care there would be serious complications with the liver and 
the spleen. This meant, at the least, giving up all work for 
several months and also undergoing a special course of treatment. 
Krassin himself was convinced that this ansemia was simply and 
solely due to persistent overwork, and that after a real holiday 
he would be as right as rain. “ These doctors here do not realise 
how quickly my strong Siberian constitution can recover in the 
open air and with plenty of suh.” All the same, he proposed 
to consult Shervinski, a man who had made a special study of 
the blood. I knew there was something radically wrong with 
him when he complained of a feeling of great lassitude and 
languor, and I could only agree with him when he said he must 
first put in an appearance in London, and then, after three or 
four weeks, get away for a complete rest and the necessary 
treatment. 
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CHAPTER XX 

LONDON AGAIN—THE END 

Had Krassin’s stay in Paris lasted as long as was originally 
intended, the results might very well have been important and 
fruitful, not only for Russia and France, but also in the way of 
clearing up the whole situation in Europe with regard to inter¬ 
national debts. Krassin himself, during one of his visits to 
Moscow, gave an account of his work in Paris, in which he said 
that, in spite of the campaign by a certain section of the Press, 
and in spite of the precarious position of the Herriot Cabinet, he 
had succeeded in establishing fairly normal relations with 
several business and political circles, and in clearing the ground 
for possible future negotiations concerning various outstanding 
questions between the two countries. This was a veiled allusion 
to the all-important problem of Russia’s pre-war debt. 

Wherever Krassin went abroad he found an invincible 
reluctance in business circles to entertain the idea of a loan to the 
Bolshevik Government, owing to the continued refusal of that 
Government to acknowledge responsibility for Tsarist Russia’s 
debts. In France, as we have seen, this proved an insuperable 
obstacle, through no fault of Krassin’s, however. From the 
beginning of his missions abroad, i.e., long before the British 
Government concluded the Baldwin agreement with the United 
States, Krassin’s personal attitude had been : “ Let us get 
round a table and we will soon come to a common-sense settle¬ 
ment of all these inter-State debts and claims.” 
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This view, naturally, did not commend itself to those circles 
where the honouring of pre-war obligations was still regarded as 
a sacrosanct obligation. In London, payment by Bolshevik f 

Russia of the old Russia’s debts and bonds was demanded on the 
grounds of high moral principle. In France, the lingering flame 
of hope was kept alive by astute politicians among the thousands 
of small investors —la petite epargne —who still hoped to get 
full value for their holdings of Russian bonds—although it was 
soon to become perfectly evident that even the home rentes 
had depreciated considerably in value. 

For the Soviet Government, however, the non-acceptance 
of pre-1917 obligations was also a matter of principle. Repudia¬ 
tion of the public debt had always been an important plank in the 
Socialist programme, besides the obvious fact that it was de¬ 
manded in Russia in 1917 by the general hatred of everything 
connected with Tsarism. Advanced opinion in Russia had never 
been friendly to the many French loans, as it was generally 
understood that the money was spent primarily on the police 
and the Army to bolster up the autocracy. 

Krassin, as agent of the Soviet Government,was very much 
in a cleft stick. How was he to find the balance between the two 
contending forces, Moscow and the world outside Russia, each 
side taking its stand on high principle ? One side said : “ Not a 
penny shall you have until you promise to pay the debts of the 
old Russia.” The other proclaimed equally emphatically : 

“ Not one rouble of the Tsarist debt will we pay, but you can lend 
us a few hundred million pounds sterling.” 

While Krassin was in Paris he was able to bring the discussion 
to some extent out of the realm of abstract principle. On one 
occasion he received at the Soviet Embassy a delegation repre¬ 
senting French small holders of Russian bonds. The delegation 
urged the Ambassador not to consider them as claimants in the 
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legal sense of the word, but as representatives of some two million 
of small or medium holders suffering greatly from the present 
situation of the Russian debt to France, and who were begging 
Russia to realise their position and to compensate them in one 
way or another for the losses they had incurred and were still 
incurring. To this Krassin replied that he was very sorry that 
he could not predict any possible agreement upon the issue in 
question unless the French Government could see their way to 
grant Russia a long-term loan for a considerable amount, in 
which case Russia might agree to an increase in the amount of her 
debt, it being understood that the difference would be used to 
compensate the small holders. 

The discussion initiated in this common-sense friendly way 
would very likely have led to a tangible result but for the 
fact that Krassin had to give up his post in Paris. In a letter 
to me dated February 8th, 1925, he wrote : “ The People's 

Commissariat for Foreign Affairs think that I have pushed ahead 
rather too far.” 

It was npt clear whether this passage related particularly to 
the question of debts, but what was perfectly clear was that the 
usual subterranean intrigues against Krassin were again at work. 
A letter from Moscow on October 23rd had warned me already 
that the “ boys,” as Krassin sometimes called the members of 
the Government, “ without saying a word to me, and without 
saying very much to anyone, decided to transfer me to London 
and send Rakovsky to Paris in my place.” 

It was not to be wondered at that this unheard-of way of 
treating an official, whatever his position might be, and 
especially, as in this case, an Ambassador who had rendered such 
great services to Russia as Krassin had, inspired words of bitter¬ 
ness. In the same letter he wrote to me : “ I am losing altogether 
nay inclination for diplomatic work , and it interests me less and 


less. However, I should consider it a mistake to refuse London. 
There is no one to send there." It was therefore the feeling of 
his duty, the fact that “ there was no one to send there,” that 
determined Krassin to accept once more a diplomatic post. 
That was to be the final stage of his career. And he was already 
a sick man. 

Undoubtedly the constant dissensions among the heads of the 
various Ministries left a painful impression on my husband during 
the two and a half years since he had come to be in close touch 
with Moscow. The fact that he was technically a “ bourgeois" 
was never forgotten by the party zealots, while he had always had 
to bear the slings and arrows of the other side because of his 
active support of the Bolshevik Government. Those who 
attacked with such vigour and persistence the State monopoly 
of foreign trade were really conducting a campaign against Kras¬ 
sin himself as an economist and against his influence generally. 
They maintained, as I have said, that it was not a State monopoly 
at all really, but the monopoly df the Vneshtorg organisation, 
or rather of certain groups on the staff, who were in reality 
hostile to the newly-established social order. Krassin’s defence 
was that, even if what they said were true, the ignorance or lack 
of judgment of an oligarchy of individuals such as he and his 
friends was preferable to the only other alternative, which was 
wholesale robbery and then the spoliation of Russia by foreign 
capitalists ! 

The strain proved too much for him. Pressure of work over 
a period of some seven years had completely undermined his 
constitution, and he entered hospital in the autumn of 1925, 
stricken with a mortal illness. To a friend who came to see him 
in the hospital he admitted ruefully that he would have to give 
up his post on the Commissariat and have nothing more to do 
with it. He cheered up a little when he was told that his place 
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would be taken by Zurupa, as he knew the latter to be an 
ardent supporter of the foreign trade monopoly. It had previ¬ 
ously been decided that a week after the formation of the new 
composite Trade Commissariat the whole programme of work 
should be threshed out in the presence of Krassin. But he was 
too weak and ill to be the guide, philosopher and friend of former 
times. 

When at last he was allowed by the doctors to leave Moscow, 
he came to us in Paris. That had been his intention all along, and 
I remember him saying in one of his letters : “ I do not think 
it would be wise to go away without saying good-bye, as we may 
yet do business with the French.” However, there could be no 
question of going to live in London in the middle of an English 
winter. When he arrived in Paris ) in January 1926, he was mani¬ 
festly too weak and ill to go anywhere. He had to go straight to 
bed and we thought he would never get up again. The Paris 
doctors declared his case to be hopeless, but in spite of this 
gloomy verdict he did get better in the following March and was 
able to go to the South of France. Whether he really believed 
still that, if he could get away to the sea and sunshine, he would 
recover, I cannot say. We all went to live in Antibes. At first 
L.B. tried to behave as if he were in ordinary health, even going 
so far as to change into evening dress for dinner in the public 
dining-room. Then he suddenly grew worse again, and in less 
than a month we were back in Paris, where he could have proper 
medical attention. Another two months, and he was well enough 
to go off into the country, this time to Montmorency. 

But it was pathetic, the time we spent there. He would sit 
in an armchair all the day long, gazing at the countryside and 
reading, or writing detailed accounts of his condition to his 
friends and relations. This was so unlike him, a man who was 
by nature singularly free from the introspective habits of many 
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Russians. In July he went by car to Paris, and then began the 
preparations for the move to England. 

Although he was in such failing health, no one would have 
supposed from his outward appearance that we were so soon to 
lose this man whose tireless energy and iron constitution had 
marked him out for an important career. His was a name which 
earned golden opinions in London even among those who were 
particularly hostile t.a Soviet Russia. There was a widespread 
feeling that Krassin and no one else could create the moral 
atmosphere that was so vital to the resumption of normal 
diplomatic relations between the two countries. 

Krassin himself was in high spirits when we were crossing 
the Channel. He loved the sea, and all the time he paced the 
deck refusing to go down into the cabin. At Dover he was de¬ 
lighted to see once more the familiar faces of the “ bobbies ” 
and the Customs officials whom he had come to know when trav¬ 
elling to and fro during his previous stay in England. There 
was a smile and a word for everyone. When he got to London, 
he noticed at once the comparative quiet as compared with the 
streets in Paris, and this was, I know, a great relief to him. 
The seclusion of Chesham House appealed to him ever so much 
more than the grandeur of the Paris Embassy. 

All the staff seemed pleased to see him and the work seemed 
to go quicker and better for his presence. But, alas ! his efforts 
and plans were destined to be cut short by death. 

No one will ever realise what heroic efforts he made during 
the last few days. Although he did all he could to hide it from 
us, he was growing weaker every day. One morning, after 
receiving M. de Fleuriau, the French Ambassador, he nearly 
fainted; and then I could shut my eyes no longer to his condition. 
That day he went to bed, never to leave it again. 

Everyone round him, friends and doctors, was deeply 
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impressed by his patience and heroic meekness in suffering. 
Lord Dawson of Penn, the King’s physician, was called in for a 
consultation by the other doctors, and I remember very well how 
astonished he was that my husband was still able to display so 
much vitality and even to describe in detail his own illness. 
Lord Dawson, who came twice to see him, expressed great 
pleasure at coming to know in his last hours such an interesting 
and cultured man. 

I may be allowed to recall some of his last words. On one 
occasion, when he was being given an injection of iron, the doctor 
asked anxiously if it was giving him pain. “ No,” answered 
L.B., “ and in any case I can bear pain. My name is Leonid. 
When I was quite a small child I used to read about the Greek 
hero, Leonidas, and when I discovered that the name meant a 
lion, I knew then with that name I must be brave as a lion all 
my life.” 

Another time an eminent specialist, Dr. Nabaro, said to him: 
“ We shall use all the knowledge that science can muster to 
conquer your illness.” Whereupon he raised himself upon his 
elbow in the bed and began to quote in German the well-known 
lines from Hamlet: 

How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world. 

Fie on’t! O fie ! ’Tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed, things rank and gross 
In Nature 

Possess it merely. That it should come to this. 

This piece of declamation made a deep impression on all of 
us who were by his bedside, and Dr. Lowbury remarked : “ Your 
German is perfect, where did you learn it ? ” 

“ I had plenty of time to learn German,” was his answer, 
“ when I was in prison.” 


I used to try and cheer him right up to the end with the 
prospect of going back to live quietly in Moscow, but I remember 
so well his reply : “ No, dear, they will only take me nose upwards 
to Moscow.” 

And so it was. Despite forty transfusions of blood, and not¬ 
withstanding the fact that he received every care and attention, 
he did not recover. Like that Hamlet, whose character, as the 
poles apart from that of Krassin himself, had yet occupied his 
mind in the last moments, he “ shuffled off this mortal coil ” on 
November 24th, 1926. %. < 

May his steadfast soul rest in peace—in that peace which he 
so richly earned by his unfailing love for mankind. “ In the 
thousands of hearts which knew and loved you, you will not be 
forgotten. There were people who took advantage of your open; 
generous disposition, yet when it fell to you to pass on, as all of 
us pass on in our turn, there was never any thought of malice, 
your only thought was for humanity . . . even the ravages of 
a dread disease could cast no blemish on your soul. I shall 
remember you and shall ever think of you with tenderest grati¬ 
tude for the love and kindness which you so lavishly bestowed 
upon me.” 
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CHAPTER XXI 

“ THE HAPPY WARRIOR ” 

I claim a widow’s privilege in trying now in a few final words 
to reconstruct the character and bearing of the subject of this 
biography. Handsome, tall, endowed with a lively sense of 
humour, he had first of all that most precious of attributes, 
personal charm. This was a quality that stood him in rare good 
stead when he became a diplomat malgrS lui. He was a good, 
if not a brilliant, speaker, with a command of dialectics which 
allowed free play to his gift of finesse and subtle irony. And yet 
at the same time, for all his experience of life, L. B. Krassin, like 
the majority of men, was just like a baby in some ways. That 
astonishing credulity and rugged simplicity which everyone 
remarked in him were but the reflection of the physical character 
of his Siberian homeland. His was a rare disposition which 
never harboured any suspicion of the people with whom he 
worked, no trace of pettiness—all equivocating was foreign to 
his nature. 

The practical nature of his talents is brought out, I think, in 
my book. A man of deeds rather than words, he was never really 
happy unless he was in a whirl of activity, so that from that 
point of view his Pooh-bah career after the war suited him down 
to the ground. Quite unusually able as a financier and an 
economist, his passion was, of course, engineering, and he showed 
an exceptional insight into electro-technical possibilities. When 
he was abroad he kept a sharp look-out for anything that might 
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be of use to Russia—oil-tanks, all kinds of mechanical and elec¬ 
trical appliances, but also the most trivial things. One day, I 
recall very well how he was sitting at his desk writing, and he 
suddenly looked up and said: “ Here’s a new little book 
published by So-and-so, on the destruction of flies. You might 
tell the children to translate it, and then I’ll send it to Russia; it 
will be very useful there.” 

Here was a man doing the work of four men, yet he had 
time to think of things like that! 

With such a man the problem was to get him to leave his 
work. Any leisure time he had he liked to spend walking in 
the country or swimming. At the age of forty he still took a 
boyish delight in the latter form of exercise. In the family we 
were always talking of introducing the English week-end system, 
and he would say : “ We will—ibrnust become general in Russia ; 
they work too long hours there.” But at the last moment, 
sure enough, something would crop up to prevent him putting 
his aspirations into practice. 

One of the very few things that was effective in taking him 
away from his work was a Charlie Chaplin film ! He used to 
call the cinema his “ rest,” and never missed a chance of 
seeing Charlie. Douglas Fairbanks was another film star whom 
he admired. 

Similarly, it was the humorous author in Russian literature 
that appealed to him most, Nekrasov and Chekov rather than 
Dostoiewsky. Of the latter he said scathingly that he treated 
of the exception, not of the type, “ the useless hysterical Rus¬ 
sians.” English people who get their ideas about Russians 
from the freak characters of certain Russian novels must have 
found Krassin something of a puzzle, since he seemed to have 
none of the traditional Slav attributes and yet was passionately 
patriotic and jealous of the good name of Russia. 
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The untoward circumstances which parted us more than 
once during our early friendship were destined to recur in after 
life, as he moved here and there on the chessboard of Russian 
history. Yet, in all the varied conditions of life under which I 
knew him, he was ever the same, ever ready to show kindness 
to others. Feelings of jealousy, of envy or of malice, did not 
enter into his moral make-up—those feelings which, as a rule, 
bring such a heavy burden to be borne by the human heart. 
Notwithstanding many trials, periods of imprisonment, quarrels 
with colleagues, and big disappointments in relation to that 
foreign trade monopoly on which he had so set his heart, 
L. B. Krassin was, and remained, a happy man, and he pointed 
the way to happiness through industry and optimism. 

In one of his last letters to a friend he uttered a warning 
against the fell disease which had claimed him for a victim 
when he was not much over fifty and at the height of his powers. 
He insisted that people should undergo periodical tests of the 
composition of their blood, “ since pernicious anaemia grows 
on one slowly, almost imperceptibly,” and he added : “ We 

must be ready to take this precaution for the sake of Life itself. 
This adventure of living is a great and beautiful adventure, 
devilish beautiful, and life in our time is particularly interesting 
and wonderful, full of such possibilities. When one is ill, when 
one feels the breath of the last hour on one’s cheek, it is then that 
one understands best the fullness of life, then that it shines 
unusually bright and clear.” 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE BUILDER 

I have thought it worth while, in conclusion, to summarise 
the special features of my husband’s work as compared with the 
ideas and achievements of others who have been conspicuous 
figures in the post-war Russian stage. 

To begin with, it would be both unfair and inaccurate to 
ascribe the continued opposition at home to Krassin’s work 
to mere personal rivalries or petty jealousy. It will be conceded 
that envy played some part in the feelings of antagonism. 
Krassin himself used to say: “ How can I help being disliked 
for understanding certain things better than the others ? ” 
But we ought always to bear in mind that the responsible party 
men with whom he had to deal were first and last doctrinaires 
with all the narrow-mindedness, fanaticism and intolerance 
which are associated with the Communist creed, whereas Kras¬ 
sin’s outlook was altogether different. Though always a pro¬ 
fessed Socialist, Krassin was no orthodox Com mun ist, in the 
absolute sense as was Lenin. Thus, while Lenin and his most 
faithful henchmen were “ internationalists ” in the sense that 
they regarded the revolution in Russia merely as a stepping- 
stone to a world upheaval, Krassin was in the highest degree 
nationally conscious ; all his public work was performed in the 
interest of Russia alone. The years of “ Military Communism,” 
which were for Lenin and the other Bolshevik leaders simply the 

transition to true Communism, appeared to Krassin, on the 
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contrary, a preparatory stage in the gradual development of 
State capitalism, run in the interests of the people. 

The same contradiction is manifest in the attitude of 
Krassin and “ the powers ” at Moscow respectively to the 
Labour-Socialist movement abroad. He was prepared to 
support the Left parties so long as they stood for a policy that 
seemed to offer opportunities for Russia, or at least did not 
hamper Russia’s interests. Always his country came first. 
This is the normal state of affairs in other European countries, 
but, of course, seemed odd and compromising to those who were 
committed irrevocably to the Communist experiment. 

One episode which illustrates very well Krassin’s severely 
practical point of view was related to me by a friend who was 
a colleague of his for nine years and knew him intimately. 
“ One day,” wrote L., “ I went to the Commissariat of 
Ways and Communications to see Krassin and to ask him to 
intervene in some foolery or other which the local authorities 
were engaged upon, as was their frequent habit. ‘ How queer 
of you,’ Krassin said to me, ‘ to bother about all this just 
now. In a week’s time we may all be shorter by a head, as 
Denikin is approaching Tula, and here you are still engaged 
in the old fight against the local authorities. There’s hardly 
time for that.’ However, he telephoned to the President 
of the Central Executive Committee, and gave instructions 
for a telegram to be sent to the local administra¬ 
tion ordering them not to prevent the preparation of fuel 
reserves because Denikin was approaching Moscow. He said to 
me on that occasion: ‘ Perhaps you have got a chance to 
overcome the resistance of local authorities, seeing that it is 
the right moment to force the Kremlin itself to put the curb 
on their provincial satraps. We must take advantage of it.’ ” 
A. man who can think of grasping opportunities like this, even 
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when death appears imminent, surely deserves to be called 
practical. 

Krassin was, moreover, a"revolutionary—he applied the 
epithet to himself—but a revolutionary in the same sense as 
Mr. Henry Ford : no believer in wild theories. As he said on 
one occasion : “ Lenin promised the people bread and butter. 
Ford gave them motor-cars.” And the conjunction of these two 
names is not inappropriate, for he was never tired of advertising 
the achievements of Henry Ford in Russia, where the name 
was then scarcely known. He believed that the secret of Russia’s 
development was to be found in applying industrial engineering 
methods to agriculture, and for this purpose he was constantly 
pressing for the purchase from America of the latest mach¬ 
inery and technical contrivances.^ That his plans have lived 
on and are now bearing fruit is proved conclusively by recent 
news from Russia. As the Observer of February 3rd pointed 
out in an article on the State farms, most of the tractors now 
working in Russia came from the workshops of Henry Ford. If 
the enterprise for which the Soviet Government has called in as 
expert consultant Mr. Thomas D. Campbell, operator of a 
completely mechanised farm in the state of Montana, comes 
to fruition, it will require the import of still more tractors and 
machinery, and the change in Russian agricultural methods 
will surely deserve in the long run the epithet of “ revolutionary.” 

Krassin therefore did not labour in vain. He was the prin¬ 
cipal among those who laid the firm foundations of an economic 
policy which, beneath a smoke-screen of Communism, the 
Moscow Government is bound to follow by the inexorable law 
of circumstances. That policy may be summed up as follows : 
controlling Russia’s foreign trade; developing agriculture by 
modern mechanised methods ; developing the vast industrial 
resources of the country by a broadly conceived policy of 
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concessions to foreign firms, and foreign loans. In order to obtain 
the latter there must be (1) agreements with regard to all Russia’s 
debts abroad, (2) a genuine pledge of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries with whom agreements have 
been signed. 

L. B. Krassin was surely lost to his country far too soon. 
Russia had need of him for many a year to come. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE GOLDEN RULE 

It was not often that Krassin spoke in the family circle of the 
deeper thoughts that passed through his mind. But perhaps 
the greatest bond of communion between L.B. and myself was 
our common conviction that all the happenings in this great 
world of ours have to be weighed in the scales of moral balance. 
The World War may have been the means of enriching a few 
persons in the midst of the general impoverishment, but even 
so, riches do not mean happiness ; it must be judged by its effect 
on the moral well-being of humanity. The condition of inter¬ 
national anarchy which allowed of such a disaster is happily 
now a thing of the past. First the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, now the Kellogg Pact, by which the members of the 
international family make a solemn pledge to let the peace 
machinery work—these are signs of a more healthful state in the 
body politic. But what of the moral progress ? Dare we say 
that the world after the war is nearer to the goal of universal 
brotherhood 1 

I remember as if it were yesterday, one day just before 
the end, when I and my eldest daughter were sitting by my 
husband’s bedside, and he looked at us and said : “ I am 

all the time tormented by my thoughts on the philosophy of 
history.” 

“ What are your thoughts ? ” I asked. 
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“ My dears, there is one supreme lesson, one thing that 
stands out from my life’s experience : we all have still to learn 
to love our fellow-creatures. 

“ Throughout my allotted span I have sought to break open 
those sealed boxes in which, so it seems to me, humanity is 
imprisoned—those boxes of hatred, suspicion and ignorance— 
in which the nations and the social groups are enclosed, and which 
are the cause of conflicts without end. I have tried—perhaps 
without success; but the effort, the struggle must go on, that 
is my message to posterity.” 

May I take up that which my husband laid down and attempt 
to convey in my halting accents the ideas which we sometimes 
discussed together ? 

No one will deny that the conquests of science and learning 
have done much to ease the conditions of man’s struggle for 
existence : from the same source—shall we call it “ civilisation ” ? 
—comes the substance necessary to his physical needs. Yet that 
substance is but shadow in comparison with the great motive 
power that comes from the inner life of the spirit. The body is 
not the man. One may drift through human existence regard¬ 
less of spiritual values, yet the majority of those whose lives are 
confined in a crude materialism cannot be accounted happy. 
On the other hand, there are numberless cases of a high spiritual 
development, where happiness is independent of all material 
conditions—many a Diogenes who has found contentment 
equally in a barrel or in any other habitat. 

So transitory, indeed, are the material aims and purposes of 
man, so often the quest of material pleasure leads but to sorrow; 
in place of Joy—Grief; in regard for Service—Death ; where 
Truth might be—Falsehood. No wonder such strivings after 
material happiness seem often to depend on nothing more 
than chance. The only abiding recompense is in our spiritual 
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attainment, in the establishment of peace and equilibrium 
within ourselves 

With all the progress of the last hundred years humanity 
harbours still an unsatisfied spiritual hunger. Why else is it 
that the art of the people, the cinematograph, demands infal¬ 
libly the “ happy ending,” the triumph of Right over Might, 
of Virtue over Villainy ? . Does not this argue the same longing 
of the inarticulate masses for just those qualities whose pre¬ 
dominance is the supreme token of human happiness ? What 
is education unless it be to teach us that the only road to hap¬ 
piness is through obedience to the Golden Rule ? 

A revolution may change completely the outward forms of 
life, rear a new structure of society, build up new institutions, 
adopt new schemes, new ideals of education and government. 
There remains the question : What is to be the content of this 
new mould ? The answer is clear and unambiguous. In it 
those fundamental desires and aspirations will seek to find 
expression which are innate in the heart of every human being. 
Deeply embedded in the human consciousness they may be, 
at times, but always they are there, an essential primeval element 
directing man’s experience into that higher vision, the gospel 
of the progress of mankind. 

And this same Love is the ultimate Principle of existence as 
it is also the basis of all brotherhood and fellowship. 

Lubow Kbassin. 

London , 1929. 
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APPENDIX 

I GRATEFULLY INCLUDE HERE LETTERS FROM (1) M. EDOUARD 
HERRIOT, (2) S. OLDENBURG, MEMBER OF THE ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCE, (8) PROFESSOR OSADCHI, PAYING TRIBUTE TO MY 
HUSBAND’S PERSONALITY. 

Paris, 19 Dec., 1928. 

Madame, 

J'ai lu avec beaucoup d'interet la lettre que m'avez fait 
Vhonneur de m'derive. Je rends hommage d vos nobles intentions 
car j'dtais lid avec M. Krassin par une amitid sincere a laquelle 
je suis fiddle. Comme diplomate, je Vai toujours trouve d’une 
correction parfaitc; dans les relations que j'ai eu avec lui se 
manijestaient sa vive intelligence, son desir dvident de realiser. 

Les documents qui ont marqud ces relations appartiennent a 
VEtat frangais et seul, le Ministre actuel pourrait en delivrer copie. 
Ce qui m'appartient ce sont mes souvenirs. J’avais connu M. 
Krassin en 1922 d. Moscou, il m'avail expose ses plans pour la 
rdorganisation de son pays. 

Lorsque mon arrivde au pouvoir m'a mis de nouveau en face 
de lui,je lui ai expos d V inter et qu'il y avait, selon moi, d rappr ocher 
la Russie et la France ; il me paraissait paradoxal de ne pas tenter 
sous un rdgime qui se prdtendait democratique, une alliance qui 
aurait paru possible sous le tzarisme. Mr. Krassin m'a aide de 
son mieux et je lui en suis demeurd reconnaissant bien que la 
politique d'hostilitd ouverte contre les ddmocrates suivie par le 
gouvernement des Soviets ait profonddment degu mes espdrances. 

Aujourd'hui, il n'y a plus pour nous de relations politiques 
possibles avec un parti russe que nous avons vu, aux elections 


Idgislatives dernidres, soutenir ouvertement la rdaction en France. 

Ces r (cents dvdnements n'ont fait que confirmer mon estime 
pour M. Krassin. Avec des hommes comme lui, nous aurons pu 
faire beaucoup de bien eta. la Russie et d la France. 

Veuillez recevoir, Madame, l' hommage de mon prof ond respect, 

Herriot (signed). 

“ IN MEMORY OF A FRIEND OF SCIENCE ” 

The death of L. B. Krassin is a great loss to the scientific life of 
the U.S.S.R. In him scientific workers lose one who was ever a 
faithful friend and protector of thpir interests. Even during the 
terrible years of the civil war, when the energies of all Russians 
were concentrated on the dangers that threatened at home and 
abroad, Krassin continued to maintain stoutly that Science must 
be accorded a high place in the Soviet State, that it was the duty of all 
the workers in any position of responsibility and of all “ revolu¬ 
tionaries " to help those engaged in science by every possible means. 

It was characteristic of the man that he saw beyond the con¬ 
ventional standpoint. Whenever called upon by any of our scientific 
institutions for assistance or advice, Krassin responded at once 
without bothering himself about formalities. 

At that time there were many of these institutions in the experi¬ 
mental stage, and they might never have passed that stage had it 
not been for the active assistance of L. B. Krassin. For example, 
the Pulkovskaia Observatory had almost given up hope of being 
able to procure certain essential astronomical appliances from 
England, but as soon as Krassin had made his presence felt in 
London the arrangements for sending them to Russia proceeded 
without a hitch. In the same way the books that were wanted for 
the Asiatic Museum and the Institute for the Study of the East were 
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obtained through him. For this, too, the Academy oj Science owes 
him a tremendous debt. A third instance is the acquisition for 
Russia oj the Pushkin manuscripts, etc. 

It is not too much to say that the importation into Russia oj all 
the scientijic instruments and the books which we need has been 
possible thanks to this one man, L. B. Kras sin, who insisted that 
Science is oj the highest importance in modern lije. We can only 
hope that those who come after him willjollow the example which he 
has lejt behind him. 

S. Oldenburg. 

(Professor and Member oj the 
Academy oj Science.) 


Professor Osadchi, a confrere of his on the Central Electro- 
Technical Committee: 

During the first year oj the revolution, L. B. Krassin, as a 
member oj the Presidium oj the Supreme Council oj National 
Economy, had to draw up a large-scale plan for mobilising the 
electrical power oj the country. For this he collected from Moscow 
and Leningrad some oj the most competent electrical engineers oj 
the time—men who were experts in theory and in practice—and 
set some oj them to draft plans jor local electrical power stations, 
while the others formed a committee to supervise the actual work 
of construction. Up to 1918 it had not been easy to persuade the 
older scientijic workers in the capital to leave their laboratories, to 
which they had retired at the outset oj the Soviet regime, especially 
when the facilities jor travelling between Petrograd and Moscow were 
so bad. But they all responded to Krassin’s call and started 
work with enthusiasm. 

Krassin knew the type oj “ idealistic ” worker whose advice 


would be oj such great value but who was not to be bribed. He 
selected about sixty from among the professors and engineers who had 
made a name jor themselves in large-scale electrical construction. 
On October 19th, 1918, the first meeting oj the Central Electrical 
Technical Committee was held, with L. B. Krassin in the chair. 
Oj all the technical commissions which came andf went ini the 
course oj many reforms and changes, this was the only one which 
retained jor eight years the personnel and methods oj work intro¬ 
duced by its first chairman. To Krassin the Soviet Government 
and Russian electrical science as a whole owe an’’everlasting debt. 

A year later, when Krassin was persuaded to accept the position 
oj a Commissar oj Transport, he had to tackle a still more difficult 
and complicated problem. Once again he succeeded in rallying 
the experts in mechanical engineering, and he was able not only 
to save the railways from total destruetion, but also to plan out a 
reconstruction scheme on highly technical lines. He recognised 
that it was not enough to order the best locomotives from abroad, 
that the latest technical and scientijic knowledge was at least 
equally important. 

It is a sad thought that L. B. Krassin is no longer with us, but 
he has left with those who worked with him a beautiful memory. 
May it remain with us always. 


THE END. 
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